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Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greatest  Invention  of  any  writer 
whatever.  The  praise  of  judgment  Virgil 
has  justly  contested  with  him,  and  others 
may  have  their  pretensions  as  to  parti- 
cular excellencies ; but  his  Invention  remains 
yet  univalied.  Nor  is  it  a wonder  if  he 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of 
poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  poetry*.  It  is  the  In- 
vention that  in  different  degrees  distinguishes 


• For  poetry,  in  it’s  proper  acceptation,  is  absolutely  creation, 
rwnc  or  invention.  In  the  three  requisites,  prescribed  by  Horace, 
of  poetic  excellence, 

Ingcnium  cui  sit,  cni  mens  divinor,  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum ; 

the  first,  ingenium,  or  native  fertility  of  intellect,  corresponds  to  the 
Invention  of  Pope.  See  the  preface  to  ray  volume  of  observations 
on  our  poet.  Editor, 

Voi.  I.  a 
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all  great  Geniuses:  the  utmost  stretch  of  human 
study,  learning,  and  industry,  which  masters 
every  thing  besides,  can  never  attain  to  this. 
It  furnishes  Art  with  all  her  materials,  and 
without  it.  Judgment  itself  can  at  best  but 
steal  wisely:  for  Art  is  only  like  a prudent 
steward  that  lives  on  managing  the  riches 
of  Nature*.  Whatever  praises  may  be  given 
to  works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a 
single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  Invention 

* Quintilian,  in  book  ii.  chapter  1.9th  of  his  oratorical  insti- 
tutes, has  appreciated  these  respective  claims  of  art  and  nature 
with  an  elegance,  a comprehension,  and  precision,  that  induce 
me  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  his  remarks'  for  the  gratification  of 
the  reader. 

“ I know,  it  is  made  a question,  whethcrNafurr,  or  Learning, 
“ contributes  most  to  Eloquence.  Now',  if  they  must  be  separated, 
“ Nature,  even  without  Learning,  has  great  efficacy;  but  Learning 
**  without  Nature  is  altogether  inefficient.  But,  if  you  suppose  them 
“ combined  in  equal  quantity,  Mediocrity,  in  my  judgement,  wiH 
“ owe  more  to  Nature,  but  the  consummation  of  excellence,  to 
“ Learning : just  as  a soil,  destitute  of  fertility,  will  derive  no 
11  benefit  from  the  most  skilful  cultivator;  while  something  useful, 
“ even  without  cultivation,  will  spring  from  a teeming  soil:  butmore 
“ will  accrue  from  the  cultivator,  where  the  soil  is  good,  thanfrom 
“ it’s  native  excellence.  So,  should  Praxitiles  himself  undertake  to 
“ carve  a statue  from  a mill-stone,  1 would  prefer  a block  of  Parian 
“ marble  in  it’s  unpolished  state;  but,  should  that  artist  exert  hi* 
“ skill  on  this  piece  of  marble,  the  statue  would  owe  more  to  hi* 
“ ingenuity,  than  to  it’s  materials.  In  short,  Naturc  is  the  materials 
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must  not  contribute*:  as  in  the  most  regular 
gardens.  Art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  % 
Nature  to  more  regularity,  and  such  a figure, 
which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in, 
and  is  therefore  more  entertained  with.  And 
perhaps  the  reason  why  common  criticks  are 
inclined  to  prefer  a judicious  and  methodical 
genius  to  a great  ^nd  fruitful  one,  is,  because 
they  fiud  it  easier  for  themselves  to  pursue  > 
their  observations  through  an  uniform  and 
bounded  walk  of  Art,  than  to  comprehend 
the  vast  and  various  extent  of  Nature. 


“ in  this  example,  and  the  statuary’s  art  is  Learning : on* 

“ fashions,  the  other  is  fashioned.  Art  is  nothing  without  mate* 
“ rials : but  materials,  even  without  art,  have  their  value.  Con- 
“ summatc  Art,  however,  is  preferable  to  the  very  best  materials.:' 
Editor. 

* The  passage  stood  thus  in  the  first  edition : — there  is  not 
even  a single  beauty  in  them  but  is  owing  to  the  invention  : as  in 
the  most  regular  gardens,  however  Art  may  carry  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance, there  is  not  a plant  or  flower,  but  is  the  gift  of  Nature. 

' The  first  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  the  latter  into  a more 
qbvious  figure,  which  the  common  eye——. 

This  observation  may  appear  to  savour  of  satirical  censorious- 
ncss,  but  I believe  it  to  be  extremply  just.  That  wild  and  exube- 
rant genius,  Dryden,  has  been  of  late  years  much  undervalued 
amidst  the  public  admiration  of  more  regular  and chastisdd  writers; 
but  has  invariably  commanded  the  veneration  of  consummate 
judges.  See  Dr.  Johnson’s  incomparable  parallel  of  him  and  our 
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Ouk  author’s  work  is  a wild  paradise*, 
-'where  if  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  sex 
distinctly  as  in  an  ordered  Garden,  it  is  only 
because  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely 
greater.  It  is  like  a copious,  nursery  which 
contains  the  seeds  and  first  productions  of 
every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who  followed 
him  have  but  selected  some  particular  plants* 
each  according  to  his.  fancy,  to  cultivate  and 


poet  in  the  life  of  Pope,,  and  letter  li.  in  the  4th.  section  of 
Gray’s  Memoirs,  by  Mason. 

• Some  no  less  beautiful  remarks  of  Addison,  in  the  417tfi> 
Spectator , are  apposite,  and  will  gratify  the  reader. 

u Reading  the  Iliad-  is  like  travelling  through  a country  unin- 
s habited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained  with  a thousand  savager 
“ prospects  of  vast  deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge 

forests,  misshapen  rocks,  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the 
<.  .£neid  is  like  a well  ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to. 
« cut  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a single 
<•  Sp0t>  that  does  not  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. ' 

And  here  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remind  the  reader,,  that 
the  sobriety  of  Addison's  imagination  and  the  chastised- accuracy 
of  his  judgement  inclined  his  affection  in  a great  degree  toward* 
Virgil,  whom  Pope  was  induced  to  disparage  in  competition  with 
his  master,  in  consequence  of  a venial  and  unavoidable  predilec- 
tion for  an  author,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  peculiarly  connec- 
ted; thus  engaged  by  self-love,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a poem* 
essentially  interwoven  with  the  merit  and  reputation  of  hi#  owa 

labours. 
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■beautify.  If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it 
isowing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil*;  and  if 
others  are  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  matu- 
rity, it  is  only  because  they  are  over-run  and 
opprest  by  those  of  a stronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  inven- 
tion we  are  to  attribute  that  unequaled  fire  and 
rapture,  which  is  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no 
man  of  a true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  him- 
•self  while  he  reads  himf.  What  he  writes. 


• Quod,  .ut  vitiura  est,  ith  copiae  vitium : “ Which,  though  it 
" be  a fault,  is  the  fault  of  innate  fertility,”  says-Quintilian  : an 
author,  with  whom  our  poet  appears,  no  less  from  this  preface, 
than  from  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  to  have  cultivated  ah  attach- 
ment. Editor. 


f Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times, 
f To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes. 

. *Tis  he,  who  gives  my  breast  a thousand  pains  ; 

•Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  : 

Inrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art; 

With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart  ; 

And  snatch  me,  o’er  the  earth,  or  thro’  the  air, 

\ . To  Thches,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

> Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  it  ep.  i.  ver.  340. 

And  Longinus  says  very  elegantly  of  Demosthenes,  in  his  34th 
section  on  th c sublime:  &«t*«  *»  th  Kifxur,if  «’ 

sret  etXi/jMCTcc  o'vxiT*.  i)  T8i»  IfttAAijAss  fxnra  XxthTt* ; 

“ Lightning  itself  were  more  supportable  to  the  sight,  than  tha 
" successive  flashes  of  bis  empassioned  eloquence.”  Editor. 
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is  of  the  most  animated  nature  imaginable; 
every  thing  moves,  every  tiling  lives,  and  is 
put  in  action.  If  a council  be  called,  or  a 
battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a third  person ; 
the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself  by  the 
force  of  the  Poet’s  imagination,  and  turns  in 
one  place  to  a hearer,  in  another  to  a specta- 
tor*. The  course  of  his  verses  resembles  that 
of  the  army  he  describes, 

Ol  S’  aj’  iir xv j uiit  re  irupi  ttxhx  viuoito. 

They  pour  along  like  afire  that  sweeps  the  whole 


* Our  poet  has  not  delivered  his  conceptions'  in  this  place 
with  sufficient  distinctness  and  conformation.  A passage  from 
Longinus,  which  is  intended  to  convey  a parallel  remark,  may  be 
emplojt'd  as  a seasonable  illustration  of  the  sentiment  before  us. 
It  occurs  in  the  26th  chapter  of  his  treatise. 

“ A very  powerful  dramatic  efficacy  arises  from  a change  of 
“ persons,  which  frequently  makes  the  hearer,  or  reader,  imagine 
“ himself  engaged  in  the  very  midst  of  danger: 

Thou  would’st  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fire ! 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire : 

Iliad  xv.  84-4. 

“ where  the  discourse  is  addressed  to  an  individual ; as  in  this 
“ example  also  : 

Thuu  hadst  not  known  with  whom  Tydides  fought : 

Iliad  v.  85,' 
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earth  before  it*.  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
liis  fancy,  which  is  every  where  vigorous,  is 
not  discovered  immediately  at  the  beginning 
of  his  poem  in  its  fullest  splendor  : it  grows 
in  the  progress  both  upon  himself  and  others, 
and  becomes  on  fire  like  a chariot- wheel,  by 
its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disposition,  just 
thought,  correct  elocution,  polished  numbers, 
may  have  been  found  in  a thousand  ; but  this 

“ The  passions  of  the  reader  are  more  excited,  his  attention  raised, 
“ and  a deeper  interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  poem  is  pro- 
“ duced  by  the  vivacity  of  these  personal  appeals.”  Editor. 

* This  is  a very  inadequate  representation  of  the  Greek  verse, 
which  occurs  in  Iliad  ii.  ver.  780.  Under  a previous  solicitation  of 
the  reader’s  indulgence,  I shall  attempt  a more  exact  resemblance  : 

With  wasting  fury,  as  a flood  of  flame 

Rolls  o’er  the  ground  it’s  waves,  the  squadrons  came. 

In  my  apprehension,  the  leading  impressions  of  Homer's  com- 
parison are  “ the  vigour,  the  compactness,  and  formidable  aspect 
<f  of  this  moving  host and  the  peculiar  image  of  fire  naturally 
directs  our  attention  to  the  refulgence  of  their  armour ; so  that 
this  circumstance  had  probably  a place  also  in  the  intention  of  the 
poet.  It  will  amuse  the  reader  to  compare  the  various  executions 
of  this  unadorned  verse  by  the  translators.  Pope  himself  has  ge- 
nerated no  less  than  four  verses  from  it ; which  are  grand  and 
noble,  but  considerably  impaired  by  the  previous  introduction  of 
an  extraneous  simile  of  his  own,  which  counteracts  and  deadens 
the  efficacy  of  his  author’s : 

Now,  like  a deluge,  covering  all  around, 

The  shining  armies  swept  along  the  ground  : 
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poetical  fire,  this  Vwida  vis  animi  *,  in  a very 
few.  Even  in  works  where  all  those  are 
imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can  over-power 
criticism,  and  make  us  admire  even  while  we 
disapprove.  Nay,  where  this  appears,  though 
attended  with  absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the 
rubbish  about  it,  till  we  see  nothing  but  its 
own  splendor.  This  Fire  is  discerned  in 
Virgil,  but  discerned  as  through  a glass,  re- 
flected from  Homer,  more  shining  than  fierce  f. 

Swift  as  a flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise, 

Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies.  Ver.  946. 

Fie  seems  to  have  made  some  use  of  Dacicr,  and  might  have  pro- 
fited by  a closer  adherence  to  her  expression  : A l eclat  de  sea 
acmes,  on  l’auriot  prise  pour  un  embrasement,  qui  ravageoit  la 
plainc. 

Chapman  is  very  strange : 

— — their  breaths,  as  they  did  passe. 

Before  them  flew,  as  if  a fire,  fed  on  the  trembling  grasse. 

Travers  is  more  commendable  than  his  predecessors  : 

Now  rush'd  the  armies  with  a clatt'ring  sound, 

Swift  as  a flame  devours  the  thirsty  ground. 

The  line  may  be  literally  given  thus  : 

As  fire  devouring  the  whole  ground,  they  went : 
whence  the  English  reader,  unfettered  by  comments,  may  form 
his  own  opinion  of  Homer’s  object  in  this  comparison. 

* This  expression,  the  lively  vigour  of  mind,  is  taken  from  the 
first  book  of  Lucretius,  and  is  applied  to  the  genius  of  Epicurus 
by  that  sublime  poet.  Editor. 

t In  the  first  edition,  with  less  elegance  he  wrote,  And  more 
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hut  everywhere  equal  and  constant : in  Lucan 
and  Statius,  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  short,  and 
interrupted  flashes  : in  Milton  it  glows  like  a- 
furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardor  * by 
the  force  of  art:  in  Shakespear,  it  strikes 
j before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire 
from  heaven:  but  in  t|omer,  and  in  him 
only,  it  burns  every  whefe  clearly,  and  every 
where  irresistibly. f 

I shall  here  endeavour  to  show,  how  this 
vast  Invention  exerts  itself  in  a manner  superior 
to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the  main  con- 
stituent parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and 

•shining  than  rearm.  The  improvement  might  be  suggested  by  a 
verse  in  Prior’s  Lady's  Looking-Glass  : 

The  setting  sun  adorn’d  the  coast. 

His  beams  intire,  his  Jierceness  lost. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  Longinus,  Sect.  ix.  says  of  Ilomcr: 
“ So  that  in  his  Odyssey,  we  may  compare  Homer  to  the  set- 
u ting  sun,  whose  magnitude  continues  without  his  ficrce- 
“ ness.”  Editor. 

* Altered  from  “ the  uncommon  Jierceness"  of  the  first  edition, 
for  an  obvious  reason.  Editor. 

+ It  is  not  improbable,  that  our  poet  profited  in  this  passage 
by  the  same  rhetorician’s  estimate  of  Domoslhenes  and  Cicero  in 
the  xii  section  of  his  treatise  : 

“ Demosthenes  from  his  vehemence,  his  rapidity,  his  strength 

and  fierceness,  may  be  resembled  to  a flash  of  lightning,  or  a 

thunder  bolt ; but  Cicero,  like  a spreading  fire,  rolls  himself 
“ round  in  extensive  devastation  with  a vigorous  and  lasting  flame;" 
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peculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
him  from  all  authors. 

This  strong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like 
a powerful  star*,  which  in  the  violence  of 
its  course,  drew  all  things  within  its  vortex.  It 
seemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compass 
of  nature  to  supply  his  iAaxims  and  reflec- 
tions t;  all  the  inward  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters  ; 
and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images 
of  things  for  his  descriptions;  but  wanting 
jret  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a new  and  boundless  walk  for  his  ima- 
gination, and  created  a world X for  himself  in 
the  invention  of  Fable . That  which  Aristotle 
calls  the  Soul  of  poetry,  was  breathed  into 

* Star  : in  the  first  edition,  planet ; and  altered  without  reason, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  some  friend,  pretending  to  more 
philosophy  than  hepossest : for  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  presumed, 
that  the  planets  were  borne  along  by  vortices ; the  secondary 
round  the  primary,  and  the  primary  round  the  sun.  Editor. 

f To  supply  his  maxims  and  reflections.']  This  clause  was  super- 
added  to  the  first  edition  ; and  yiir/iiiA,  in  the  next  sentence, 
substituted  for  supply.  Editor. 

I So  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  sublime  and  justly  celebrated  pro- 
logue of  Shakspeare : 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new. 
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it  by  Homer*.  I shall  begin  with  considering 
him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  first, 
and  I speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  design 
of  a poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  maybe  divided  into  the  probable,  the 
allegorical , andth e marvellous.  The  probable 
fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  as  though 
they  did  not  happen,  yet  might,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  : or  of  such  as  though 
they  did,  become  fables  by  the  additional 
episodes  and  manner  of  telling  them.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  main  story  of  an  Epic  poem, 
the  return  of  Ulysses , the  settlement  of  the 
Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  most  short 
and  single  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any 
Poet.  Yet  this  he  has  supplied  with  a vaster 
variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  crouded 
with  a greater  number  of  councils,  speeches, 
battles,  and  episodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to 
be  found  even  in  those  poems  whose  schemes 

* This  is  elegantly  expressed  ; but  Aristotle's  words  arc  these  : 
A;xi  (ho  Dr  »*i  »!m  tJ /uxn  i « ,v6tf  rrn  rgxy <Wip„  Ar  * Poet, 

cap.  i rr.  “ The  Fable  is  the  foundation,  and  as  it  were  the  soul,  of 
Tragedy  : next  the  Morals.”  Editor. 
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are  of  the  utmost  latitude  and  irregularity. 
The  action  is  hurried  on  with  the  most  vehe- 
ment spirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs, 
not  so  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want 
of  so  warm  a genius,  aided  himself  by 
taking  in  a more  extensive  subject,  as  well 
as  a greater  length  of  time,  and  contract- 
ing the  design  of  both  Homer’s  poems  into 
one*,  which  is  yet  but  a fourth  part  as  large  as 
his  f.  The  other  epic  poets  have  used  the  same 
practice,  but  generally  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
superinduce  a multiplicity  of  fables,  destroy 
the  unity  of  action,  and  lose  their  readers  in 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  main  design  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  add  to  his  invention^,  but  they  have  fol- 

• So  that  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey  is  adumbrated  it  the  six  first 
jEncids,  and  that  of  the  Iliad  in  the  six  last  Editor. 

; f The  shortness  of  some  books  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  greater 
general  length  of  Virgil’s  books,  render  a larger  proportion,  than 

that  of  one  to four,  necessary  in  his  favour.  Editor. 

. & 

J This  uniform  traditionary  decision  of  the  •critics  may  he 
reasonably  called  in  question,  from  a very  obvious  and  indisputable 
principle:  What  has  once  acquired  the  general  applause  and  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  renders  a material  departure  from  it’s  plan 
extremely  hazardous,  and  insecure  of  public  approbation.  Passive 
acquiescence,  therefore,  may  spring  from  timidity,  as  well  as  front 
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lowed  him  in  every  episode  and  part  of  story. 

If  lie  has*  given  a regular  catalogue  of  an  army, 

they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the  same  order. 

If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil 

has  the  same  for  Anchises,  and  Statius  (rather 

than  omit  tliem)  destroys  the  unity  of  his 

action  for  those  of  Archemorus.  If  Ulysses 

visit  the  shades,  the  /Eneas  of  Virgil  and 

Scipio  of  Silius  are  sent  after  him.  If  he 

be  detained  from  his  return  by  the  allurements 

of  Calypso,  so  is  zEneas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo 

by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the 

army  on  the  score  of  a quarrel  through  half 
- • ' * 
the  poem,  Rinaldo  must  absent  himself  just 

as  long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives 
his  hero  a suit  Of  celestial  armour,  Virgil' 
ftnd  Tasso  make  the  same  present  to  theirs. 
Virgil  has  not  only  observed  this  close  imita- 
tion of  Ilomer,  but  where  he  had  not  led  the 

defect  of  genius.  It  may  be  true  then,  that  Homer’s  plan  i* 
best,  and  even  perfect:  but  the  scarcity  of  variation  from  it 
may  evidently  be  occasioned  by  the  motives  now  alledgcdw 
Editor. 

* It  should  have  been  : “ If  he  have  given  — ■ ■ in  confor- 
mity to  the  construction  of  the  succeeding  sentences.  And  be- 
low : “ If  he  give  his  hero .” 
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way,  supplied  the  want  from  other  Greek 
authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Sinon  and  the 
taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (says  Macrobius) 
almost  word  for  word  from  Pisander,  as  the 
loves  of  Dido  and  iEneas  are  taken  from 
those  of  Medea  and  Jason  in  Apollonius, 
and  several  others  in  the  same  manner*. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable:  If 
•we  reflect  upon  those  innumerable  know- 
ledgesf,  those  secrets  of  nature  and  physical 
philosophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories, 
what  a new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder 
may  this  consideration  afford  us?  IIow 
fertile  will  that  imagination  appear,  which 
was  able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  ele- 
ments, the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the 
virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  and  persons ; and 

* This  expression  is  ambiguous  and  obscure.  I suppose  he 
means,  “ and  several  other  stories  in  the  same  manner.”  But  hi*, 
system  ef  punctuation,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  extremely  auk* 
ward  and  indistinct. 

f Knowledges.  Perhaps,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  plural 
form  of  this  substantive  in  our  language.  Johnson  gives  no  exam- 
ple : and  it  appears  to  me  a more  proper  peculiarity  for  notice, 
than  for  imitation. 
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to  introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  ? 
This  is  a field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets 
could  dispute  with  Ilomer  ; and  whatever 
commendations  have  been  allowed  them  on 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  in- 
vention in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but 
for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it. 
For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  in 
following  ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in 
a plainer  manner  ; it  then  became  as  reason- 
able in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay  it 
aside,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  use  of 
it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in 
his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  so  great 
an  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of  furnish- 
ing all  those  allegorical  parts  of  a poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is 
supernatural,  and  especially  the  machines  of 
the  Gods.  If  Ilomer  was  not  the  first  who 
introduced  the  Deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines) 
into  the  religion  of  Greece*  he  seems  the  first 

* The  words,  from  “ If  Ilomer— to  Greece,”  axe  supplied  from 
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who  brought  them  into  a system  of  machinery 
for  poetry,  and  such  a one  as  makes  its  greatest 
importance  and  dignity.  For  we  find  those 
authors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal 
notion  of  the  Gods,  constantly  laying  their 
accusation  against  Homer  as  the  chief  support 
of  it  *.  But  whatever  cause  there  might  be 
to  blame  his  machines  in  a philosophical  or 
religious  view,  they  are  so  perfect  in  the 
poetic,  that  mankind  have  been  ever  since 
contented  to  follow  them:  none  have  been 
able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  poetry  beyond 
the  limits  he  has  set : every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unsuccessful ; and  after  all 
the  various  changes  of  times  and  religions, 
his  Gods  continue  to  this  day  the  Gods  of 
poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  characters  f of  his 

the  first  edition,  and  were  probably  wanting  to  the  last  from  a 
mere  typographical  omission.  The  passage  of  Herodotus,  here 
alluded  to,  is  extant  in  ii.  53.  where  Hesiod,  however,  is  associated 
with  Homer  in  this  circumstance. 

* It  stood  in  the  first  edition,  with  less  precision;  “ as  the 
**  undoubted  inventor  of  them.” 

t Thus  Addison  in  the  273rd  Spectator: 
f‘  Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote  in  th# 
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persons,  and  here  we  shall  find  no  author  has 
ever  drawn  so  many,  with  so  visible  and  sur- 
prizing a variety,  or  given  us  such  lively  and 
affecting  impressions  of  them.  Every  one  has 
something  so  singularly  his  own,  that  no 
painter  could  have  distinguished  them  more 
by  their  features,  than  the  Poet  has  by  their 
manners.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than 
the  distinctions  he  has  observed  in  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  single 
quality  of  courage  is  wonderfully  diversified 
in  the  several  characters  of  the  Iliad.  That 
of  Achilles  is  furious  and  intractable* ; that 
of  Diomede  forward,  yet  listening  to  ad  rice 


“ multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters. — There  is  scarce  a 
“ speech  or  action  in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe 
“ to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at 
“ the  head  of  it,  Editor. 

* As  Iloraco  says  of  this  hero,  in  the  Art  of  Poetry ; 

■ iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

ABd  Addison,  in  the  Spectator  lately  quoted,  has  these  similar 
observations : 

“ Homer’s  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their  man- 
“ ners,  as  by  their  dominions ; and  even  those  among  them, 
“ whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from 
“ one  another  as  to  the  particular  hinds  of  courage,  in  which 

they  excell. ’’  Editor, 

: . : « •*  * . 

VoL.  I.  B 
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and  subject  to  command : that  * of  Ajax  is 
heavy,  and  self-confiding  ; of  Hector,  active 
and  vigilant : the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is 
inspirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition, 
that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  softness  and 
tenderness  for  his  people  : we  find  in  Idome- 
neus  a plain  direct  soldier,  iii  Sarpedon  a 
gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this  judi- 
cious and  astonishing  diversity  to  be  found  ' 
only  in  the  principal  quality  which  constitutes 
the  main  of  each  character,  but  even  in  the 
underparts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to 
give  a tincture  of  that  principal  one.  For 
example,  the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and 
Nestor  consist  in  wisdom ; and  they  are  distinct 
in  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial 
and  various,  of  the  other  natural,  open,  and 
regular.  But  they  have,  besides,  characters 
of  courage ; and  this  quality  also  takes  a dif- 
ferent turn  in  each  from  the  difference  of  his 
prudence:  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still. 


• This  sentence  sto*d  thus  in  the  first  edition  : 

“ We  sec  in  Ajax  an  heavy  and  self-confiding  valour,  in  Hector 
“ an  active  and  vigilant  one:” — but  was  justly  changed  for  the 
benefit  ofa  more  uniform  const  ruction,  and  compactor  phraseology, 
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upon  caution,  the  other  upon  experience.  It 
would  be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  these 
kinds.  The  characters  * of  Virgil  are  far 
from  striking  us  in  this  open  manner  ; they 
lie  in  a great  degree  hidden  and  undistin- 

f 

guished,  and  where  they  are  marked  most 
evidently,  affect  us  not  in  proportion  to  those 
of  Homer.  His  characters  of  valour  are 
much  alike;  even  that  ofTurnus  seems  no 
way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a superior  degree ; 
and  we  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage 
of  Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergesthus,.Clo- 
anthus,  or  the  rest.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
remarked  of  Statius’s  heroes,  that  an  air  of 
impetuosity  runs  through  them  all ; the  same 
horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his 
Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Ilippomedon,  &c.  They 

* Here  our  author  seems  clearly  indebted  to  the  remarks  of 
Addison  in  the  paper  lately  quoted  : 

“ Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Ilomer  in  the  characters  of  his 
" poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty.-— Gyas,  Mnestheus, 

''  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same 
“ stamp  and  character  : 

furtemque  Gyam,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

“ I do  not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Tumus.— In  short, 

“ there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of  the 
" iEueid,  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad,” 

b 2 
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have  a parity  of  character,  which  makes  them 
seem  brothers  of  one  family.  I believe  when 
the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of  reflection, 
if  we  will  pursue  it  through  the  Epic  and 
Tragic  writers,  he  will  be  convinced  how 
infinitely  superior  in  this  point  the  invention 
of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they 
flow  from  the  characters,  being  perfect  or 
defective  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
manners  of  those  who  utter  them.  As  there 
is  more  variety  of  characters  in  the  Iliad,  so 
there  is  of  speeches,  than  in  any  other  poem. 
Every  thing  in  it  has  manners * (as  Aristotle 
expresses  it)  that  is,  every  thing  is  acted  or 
spoken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a work  of 
such  length,  how  small  a number  of  lines  are 
employed  in  narration +.  In  Virgil  the  dra- 

* The  remark  is  just;  but,  if  the  following  passage  of  the  poetics, 
cap.  vi.  be  intended,  is  a misconception  of  Aristotle’s  meaning  : 

K«i  yap  •4' ip  aw,  ***  p,<3-,  k*i  /a-J !«,  xmi  Ai£»,  mui  p»tA@-, 

jtai  Jifuwer  *s«ut«s. 

■f  “ Homer,  says  Aristotle  in  the  24th  chapter  of  his  poetics, 
" amongst  many  commendable  qualities,  deserves  particular  praise 
“ in  this  respect  also;  as  theonly  poet  fully  sensible  of  apoet’s  duty. 
" For  a poet  should  speak  as  little  as  possible  in  his  qwn  person : for 
" then  he  is  no  longer  an  imitator.  Accordingly,  others  introduce 
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matic  part  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  narrative ; 
and  the  speeches  often  consist  of  general  re- 
flections or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equally 
just  in  any  person’s  mouth  upon  the  same 
occasion.  As  many  of  his  persons  have  no 
apparent  characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches 
escape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the  rule 
of  propriety.  We  oftener  think  of  the  author 
himself  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we 
are  engaged  in  Homer  : all  which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  a colder  invention  *,  that  interests  us 
less  in  the  action  described  : Homer  makes 
us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a view  of  the 
sentiments ,'  the  same  presiding  faculty  is  emi- 
nent in  the  sublimity  and  spirit  of  his 
thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally  ex- 


•f  themselves  as  actors  through  their  whole  performances,  and  are 
" unfrequent  and  partial  imitators : but  he,  after  a short  preamble, 
" immediately  introduces  some  human  character,  or  something 
“ else  not  destitute  of  manners,  with  invariable  propriety.”  Editor. 

* Which  is  shewn  by  an  inability  to  delineate  characters  of 
sufficient  diversity,  and  to  preserve,  on  every  occasion,  an  ap- 
propriate discrimination  of  the  same  characters  in  their  speeches 
and  their  actions.  Editor. 
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celled*.  What  were  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  sentiments 
in  general,  is,  that  they  have  so  remarkable  a 
parity  with  those  of  the  scripture  : Duport  in 
his  Gnomologica  Homerica,  has  collected  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  sort.  And  it  is  with 
justice  an  excellent  modern  writer f allows, 
that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that 
are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  so  many  that 
are  sublime  and  noble ; and  that  the  Roman 
author  seldom  rises  into  very  astonishing  sen- 
timents where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions , images , and 
similes,  we  shall  find  the  invention  still  pre- 
dominant. To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  that 
vast  comprehension  of  images  of  every  sort, 

* I was  tolerably  certain,  as  I recollected  no  specific  declara- 
tion of  this  kind  in  Longinus,  that  it  must  be  found  in  his  9th  sec- 
tion. That  1 explored  in  vain  ; when,  upon  having  recourse  to 
Boileau,  through  whose  version  only  it  is  highly  probable  Longinus 
was  known  to  Pope,  I perceived  a gap  in  that  section,  to  be  thus 
smoothed  and  filled  up  by  the  French  poet ; “ Et  e’est  en  cctte 
“ partie  qu  a principalcment  exccllt  Ilumere,  dont  les  pensecs  sont 
" toutes  sublimes.”  And  doubtless  a perusal  of  Boileau’s  transla- 
tion and  notes  would  lead  to  other  discoveries  of  this  kind. 

•f  Probably  Addison,  but  I am  unable  to  point  out  the  passage  : 
from  this  topic,  however,  Quintilian  derives  this  consolation  in 
behalf  of  his  countryman ; book  x.  chap.  1.  Quantum  eminentiori- 
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where  we  see  each  circumstance  of  art*,  and 
individual  of  nature  summoned  together,  by 
the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination  ; 
to  which  all  tilings,  in  their  various  views, 
presented  themselves  in  an  instant,  and  had 
their  impressions  taken  off  to  perfection,  at  a 
heat  ? Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  pros- 
pects of  things,  but  several  unexpected  pecu- 
liarities and  side-views,  unobserved  by  any 
painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  so  surprizing 
as  the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take 
up  no  less  than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  supplied 
with  so  vast  a variety  of  incidents,  that  no 
one  bears  a likeness  to  another ; such  different 
kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes  are 
wounded  in  the  same  manner  f and  such  a 
profusion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle 
rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horror,  and 
confusion.  * It  is  certain  there  is  not  near  that 
number  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  Epic 
Poet;  though  everyone  has  assisted  himself 
with  a great  quantity  out  of  him  : and  it  is 

bus  vincimur,  fortasse  sequalitate  pensamus : “ And,  perhaps,  Virgil 
“ compensates  his  inferiority  to  Homer  in  the  elevations  of 
“ poetry,  by  his  evenness  of  excellence.’' 

* Of  art.  These  words  arc  not  found  in  the  first  edition. 
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evident  of  Virgil  especially,  that  he  ha» 
scarce  any  comparisons  which  are  not  drawn 
from  his  master*. 

If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  expression, 
we  see  the  bright  imagination  of  Ilomer  shin- 
ing out  in  the  most  enlivened  forms  of  it. 
We  acknowledge  him  the  father  of  poetical 
diction,  the  first  who  taught  that  language  of 
the  Gods  to  men.  Ilis  expression  is  like  the 
colouring  of  some  great  masters,  which  dis- 
covers itself  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed 
with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the  strongest  and 
most  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with 
the  greatest  spirit.  Aristotle  had  reason  to  say, 
He  was  the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  liv- 
ing words  t ; there  are  in  him  more  daring 

• This,  however,  is  a consequence,  unconnected  with  sterility 
of  invention,  and  inevitably  iucidcnt  to  succeeding  writers.  The 
face  of  Nature  is  much  the  same  in  every  age  and  in  every  posi- 
tion : the  more  prominent  and  striking  peculiarities  uniformly 
present  themselves  to  every  observer,  and  become  of  course  the 
property  of  the  prior  occupant.  Editor. 

t From  what  source  our  author  drew  this  intelligence,  1 have 
not  discovered.  His  informant  might  have  in  view  Aristotle’s 
rhetoric;  iii.  13.  where  that  philosopher  expressesjhimself  thus: 
u Iioraer,  by  a metaphor,  often  speaks  of  inanimate  things  as 
“ endued  with  life ; and  is  very  happy  in  that  energy,  which  he 

displays  by  these  means,  on  every  occasion.*'  Then,  after 
various  instances,  such  as  “ the  arrow  JIck  and,  “ the  point 
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figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any  good  author 
whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  a weapon  thirsts  to  drink  the  blood  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expression 
is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly  great 
in  proportion  to  it.  It  is  the  sentiment  that 
swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it* : and  in 
the  same  degree  that  a thought  is  warmer,  an 
expression  will  be  brighter  ; as  that  is  more 
strong,  this  will  become  more  perspicuous: 
like  glass  in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a 
greater  magnitude  and  refines  to  a greater 
clearness,  only  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose, 

“ rusht  eagerly  through  his  breast he  adds:  “ These  expressions 
“ owe  their  energy  to  the  life  which  is  given  them.” 

After  Aristotle,  Horace  has  vivas  voces,  living  words,  in  his 
F.pistle  to  the  Pisocs,  vcr.  317. 

* We  are  here  furnished  with  a beautiful  example  of  that  inge- 
nious manner,  in  which  our  poet  prepares  us  fora  simile,  on  the  verge 
of  introduction,  by  a gradual  approximation  of  the  phraseology  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  simile  itself : thus  conducting  his  reader, 
as  it  were,  through  the  gradual  shades  of  twilight  into  the  bright- 
ness of  open  day.  See  this  elegant  artifice  sagaciously  pointed  out 
by  Warburton,  on  ver.  25.3  of  our  poet’s  second  Moral  Epistle ; 
and  illustrated  with  a luminous  comprehension,  characteristic  of 
that  extraordinary  genius. 
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Ilomer  seems  to  have  affected  the  compound- 
epithets *.  This  was  a sort  of  composition  pecu- 
liarly proper  to  poetry,  not  only  as  it  heightened 
the  diction , but  as  it  assisted  and  filled  the  num- 
bers with  greater  sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise 
conduced  in  some  measure  to  thicken  the 
images.  On  this  last  consideration  I cannot 
but  attribute  these  also  to  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
invention  since  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they 
are  a sort  of  supernumerary  pictures  of  the 
persons  or  things  to  which  they  are  joined  f. 
We  see  the  motion  of  Hector’s  plumes  in  the 
epithet  Kopu0a/oAo?,  the  landscape  of  Mount 
Neritus  in  that  of  EiVoc-/ipi>AAo<,  and  so  of  others ; 
which  particular  images  could  not  have  been 
insisted  upon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a 
description  (though  but  of  a single  line)  with- 


• Our  own  language  is  not  much  infenour  to  the  Greek  in  the 
facility  and  felicity  of  these  combinations.  Milton  and  Gray  have 
exhibited  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  such  compound-epithets. 

t This  conclusion  was  judiciously  altered  from  the  colloquial 
vulgarity  of  the  first  edition  : — “ The  persons  or  things  they  are 
“ joined  to.”  In  general,  our  author’s  prose  composition  is  too  loose 
and  straggling,  loo  much  broken  with  diminutive  and  feeble  words, 
not  well  connected  and  consolidated  : it  wants  energy,  concentra- 
tion, and  rotundity.  Otherwise,  his  conceptions  are  clear,  his  dic- 
tion appropriate,  his  figures  numerous  and  splendid,  amidst  an  unaf- 
fected purity  of  phrase,  like  constellations  in  a winter’s  sky.  Editor. 
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out  diverting  the  reader  too  much  from  the 
principal  action  or  figure.  As  a Metaphor  is 
a short  simile,  one  of  these  Epithets  is  a short 
description. 

Lastslt,  if  we  consider  his  versification,  we 
shall  be  sensible  what' a share  of  praise  is  due 
to  his  invention  in  that  also.  lie  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found  it  set- 
tled in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but  search- 
ed through  its  differing  dialects  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  to  beautify  and  perfect  his  num- 
bers*: he  considered  these  as  they  had  a 
greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  consonants,  and 
accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verse  requir- 
ed either  a greater  smoothness  or  strength. 
What  he  most  affected  was  the  Ionic,  which 
has  a peculiar  sweetness  from  its  never  using 
contractions,  and  from  its  custom  of  resolv- 
ing the  diphthongs  into  two  syllables ; so  as  to 
make  the  words  open  themselves  with  a more 

* I should  think  this  position  extremely  disputable.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  the  tenour  of  Homer’s  phraseology  is  a very 
faithful  representative  of  the  vernacular  language  of  his  Ionians, 
which  had  acquired  this  variety  and  flexibility  from  the  concurring 
dialects  of  the  various  tribes,  who  had  stationed  themselves  in 
lesser  Asia.  Editor. 
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spreading  and  sonorous  fluency.  With  this  he 
mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  iEolic,  which  often 
rejects  its  aspirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent;  and 
com  pleated  this  variety  by  altering  some  letters 
with  the  licence  of  poetry*.  Thus  his  mea- 
sures, instead  of  being  fetters  to  his  sense, 
were  always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the 
warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
farther  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the 
correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what  they 
signified.  Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived 

O 

that  harmony,  which  makes  us  confess  he 
had  not  only  the  richest  head,  but  the  finest 
ear  in  the  world.  This  is  so  great  a truth,  that 
whoever  will  but  consult  the  tune  of  his  verses, 
even  without  understanding  them  j"  (v  ith 
the  same  sort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  see 
practised  in  the  case  of  Italian  Operas)  will 

* It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Homer  indulged  any  gratu- 
itous suggestions  of  his  own  fancy,  in  issuing  words  not  authenti- 
cated by  the  current  stamp  of  circulation.  Editor. 

t There  is  no  appeal  upon  this  point  from  the  competency  of 
our  poet’s  decision.  He  speaks  the  incontrovertible  edict  of  expe- 
rience on  the  present  occasion,  as  will  appear  from  my  Miscillane - 
oun  Observations,  and  occasional  notices  to  this  effect  in  my  notes 
on  his  translation. 
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find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of 
sound,  than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the 
criticks  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil 
himself,  though  they  are  so  just  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue*:  indeed  the 
Greek  has  some  advantages  both  from  the 
natural  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and 
cadence  of  its  Verse,  which  agree  with  the 
genius  of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was 
very  sensible  of  this,  and  used  the  utmost 
diligence  in  working  up  a more  intractable 
language  to  whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable 
of ; and  in  particular  never  failed  to  bring 
the  sound  of  his  line  to  a beautiful  agreement 


* Virgil  owes  but  little  obligation  to  his  apologists  on  this  score. 
The  predominancy  of  vowels  in  Ionic  poetry  precludes  all  pos- 
sible pretensions  to  competition,  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  language, 
in  a liquid  mellifluence  of  numbers:  but  in  pomp,  and  energy, 
and  embellishment,  and  fulness,  no  poet  of  antiquity  has  exceeded 
Virgil ; nor  can  any  poet  in  any  nation  hope  to  exceed  him  to  the 
end  of  time.  I shall  give  the  first  specimen,  that  occurs  to  memory, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion  : 

SoptCm  ilium  totos  perhibent  ex  ordinc  menses, 

Uupe  sub  acrid,  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undain, 

Flevisse  ; ct  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub  astris, 

Mulcentem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine  quercus. 

Georgies,  iv.  50 7.  Editor. 
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with  its  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account 
as  the  Roman,  the  only  reason  is,  that  fewer 
criticks  have  understood  one  language  than 
the  other.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has 
pointed  out  many  of  our  author’s  beauties  in 
this  kind,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Composition  of 
JFords*,  and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
the  course  of  my  notes.  It  suffices  at  present 
to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow 
with  so  much  ease,  as  to  make  one  imagine 
Ilomer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe 
as  fast  as  the  Muses  dictated ; and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  force  and  inspiriting 
vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raise  us  like  the 
sound  of  a trumpet  f.  They  roll  along  as  a 
plentiful  river,  always  in  motion,  and  always 
full ; while  we  are  born  away  by  a tide  of 
verse,  the  most  rapid,  and  yet  the  most  smooth 
imaginable. 

* Sec  the  15th  and  lGth  sections  of  that  Treatise.  Editor. 

+ Claudian  employs  this  comparison  in  the  true  boldness  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  i.  198  : 

Talem  nulla  refert  antiquis  pagina  libris, 

Nec  Latin  cecinerc  tuba-,  nec  Grceca  vetustas.  Editor. 
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Thus  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us  is  his  in- 
vention. It  is  that  which  forms  the  character 
of  each  part  of  his  work;  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more  extensive 
and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more 
lively  and  strongly  marked,  his  speeches  more 
affecting  and  transported *,  his  sentiments  more 
warm  and  sublime,  Ins  images  and  descriptions 
move  full  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid 
and  various.  I hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of 
Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these  heads,  I 
have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the 
common  method  of  comparing  eminent  writers 
by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them, 
♦ and  forming  a judgment  from  thence  of  their 
merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  principal  character 
and  distinguishing  excellence  of  each : it  is  in 
that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion 

* lie  should  have  added,  in  conformity  to  his  own  remarks 
above  on  this  point ; — “ more  affecting,  transported,  and  personally 
“ appropriate compare  page  19.  Editor. 
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to  his  degree  in  that  we  are  to  admire  him.  No 
author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in 
more  than  one  faculty,  and  as  Homer  has  done 
this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not 
that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted  judgment, 
because  Virgil  had  it  in  a more  eminent  de- 
gree*; or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because 
Homer  posscst  a larger  share  of  it:  each  of  these 
great  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps 
any  man  besides f,  and  are  only  said  to  have 
less  in  comparison  with  one  another.  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist. 
In  one  we  most  admire  the  man,  in  the  other 


* In  all  these  cases,  the  superiority  may  be  comparative  only, 
not  absolute.  Subsequent  travellers  must  be  expected  to  make 
their  way  with  less  deviation  throjgb  a country,  where  the  true 
path  is  already  worn  by  the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  Editor. 

f This  criticism  savours  more  of  traditionary  cant,  than  manly 
rectitude  of  independent  judgement.  I regard  Virgil  myself  as  the 
most  consummate  of  all  poets;  but  his  claim  to  invention  is  impo- 
tent indeed.  He  was  an  universal  imitator.  Had  Greek  literature 
come  down  to  us  unimpaired,  we  should  have  known  more  of  his 
dulciafurta,  his  delicious  depredations  in  that  province;  but  there 
is  no  beautiful  expression,  and  no  fine  cadence  of  a verse,  in  the 
remains  of  Ennius,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  of  which  he 
has  not  availed  himself  in  the  most  obvious  and  unreserved 
manner,  l’octry  would  have  exhibited  the  ultimatum  of  her 
powers,  had  Virgil  lived  to  put  his  last  hand  to  that  fine  edifice, 
which  the  proud  severity  of  his  judgement  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Editor. 
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the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us- 
with  a commanding  impetuosity,  Virgil  leads 
us  with  an  attractive  majesty  : Homer  scat- 
ters with  a generous  profusion,  Virgil  bestows 
with  a careful  magnificence : Homer,  like  the 
Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a boundless 
overflow*;  Virgil,  like  a river  in  its  banks, 
with  a gentle  and  constant  stream.  When 
we  behold  their  battles,  methinks  the  two 
Poets  resemble  the  Heroes  they  celebrate; 
Homer,  boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achil- 
les, bears  all  before  him,  and  shines  more 
and  more  as  the  tumult  increases!;  Virgil, 


* He  gave,  in  the  first  edition,  “ With  a sudden  overflow  :* 
which  suited  Homer  as  well,  but  not  the  Nile ; and  was  therefore 
judiciously  supplanted  for  the  present  reading.  Editor. 

+ Our  poet  had  in  view  at  this  place  what  his  author  says  of 
Diomed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Iliad  : 

A*ii  o<  ix  Tf  ***  artrJli  axx/MCTei  wvf : 

or  rather  a passage  in  Virgil,  where  that  masterly  artificer  from 
this  spark  of  his  preceptor  has  kindled  as  grand  a blaze  of  subli- 
mity, as  the  breath  of  poetical  inspiration  ever  raised,  since  the 
nativity  of  Genius : 

Ipse  inter  primos  przestanti  corpora  Turnus 
Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est : 

Cui  triplici  crinita  jubi  galea  alta  Chimatrara 
Sustinet,  JEtnaeos  efilantem  faucibus  ignis. 

Tam  magis  ilia  fremens  et  triitibus  effera  flarnrois, 

. Quam  magis  effuso  crudescunt  sanguine  pugnse, 

Vql.  L c 
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calmly  daring  like  i£neas,  appears  undis- 
turbed in  the  midst  of  the  action ; dis- 
poses all  about  him*,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  upon  their 
machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter 
in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scatter- 
ing the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  Heavens; 
Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  benevo- 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  such  a daring  imagination  in  all  llomer. 
Milton,  however,  in  a strong,  but  just  and  meritorious,  confi- 
dence of  his  own  powers,  ventured  on  tho  contest,  (“  like  a 
“ young  warriour  with  one  of  established  reputation,"  as 
Longinus  expresses  himself  on  Plato’s  competition  for  the 
palm  of  eloquence  with  Homer)  and  who  shall  pronounce  the 
Victor  ? 

— on  his  crest 

Sat  Horrour  plum’d ! 

Par.  Lost,  iv.  988. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  English  reader,  I shall  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  offer  my  own  translation  of  Virgil’s  verses  ; 
as  Dryden  seems  feeble,  and  Pitt  diffuse: 

In  size  and  grace  o’er  all  the  Martial  train, 

Shines  Turnus  in  the  van,  and  scours  the  plain. 

High  on  his  triple-crested  helm,  expire 
Ciiimxra’s  jaws  incessant  floods  of  fircr 
War’s  crimson  tide  as  slaughter’d  heroes  raise, 

Fell  and  more  fell  her  rre,  fierce  and  more  fierce  the  blaze  1 

* Addison’s  celebrated  simile  in  his  Campaign,  too  well-known 
to  need  quotation,  was  probably  present  to  our  author's  recollection 
at  this  place.-  . 

J t 
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fence,  counselling  with  the  Gods,  laying  plans 
for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his  whole 
creation*. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with 
great  virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  some 


* This  contrast  of  Homer  and  Virgil  by  our  poet,  that  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  by  Quintilian,  and  that  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  (constructed  on  those  of  his  predecessors)  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  fertility  of  thought,  elegance  of  figure, 
energetic  pregnancy  of  expression,  and  justness  of  application, 
may  be  ranked,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  noblest  and  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  of  critical  ingenuity.  ' 

The  comparison,  which  Horner  applies  to  Diomcd,  may  be 
transferred  with  accurate  appropriation  to  himself ; Iliad  v.  1 13 

Rapt  through  the  ranks,  ha  thunders  o’er  the  plain ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  darts  from  place  to  place, 
Pours  on  the  rear,  or  rushes  in  their  face: 

Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrent,  swift  and  strong. 

Pours  on  the  delug’d  fields,  and  sweeps  along: 

Through  ruin’d  moles  th’  impetuous  waves  resound, 

Burst  the  strong  bridge,  and  whelm  the  lofty  mound. 

The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripen’d  year, 

And  flatted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear ! 

which,  with  trivial  alterations,  is  our  poet’s  sublime  version  of 
the  passage.  Virgil  may  be  fitly  compared  to  his  own  Venus:  his 
poetry  is  the  splendour,  the  fragrance,  the  magnificence,  and  the 
stateliness,  of  a Divinity; 

rosed  ccrviee  refulsit, 

Ambrosiajque  coma;  divinum  vertice  odorera 
Spiravere  ; pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos, 

Et  vera  inccssu  patuit  Dea. 

c 2 
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imperfection*  ; and  it  is  often  hard  to  distin- 
guish exactly  where  the  virtue  ends,  or  the 
fault  begins.  As  prudence  may  sometimes 
sink  to  suspicion,  so  may  a great  judgment  de- 
cline to  coldness  ; and  as  magnanimity  may 
run  up  to  profusion  or  extravagance,  so  may  a 
great  invention  to  redundancy  or  wildness.  If 
we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall 
perceive  the  chief  objections  against  him  to 
proceed  from  so  noble  a cause  as  the  excess  of 
this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his 
marvellous  fictions,  upon  which  so  much  criti- 
cism has  been  spent,  as  surpassing  all  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
with  great  and  superior  souls,  as  with  gigan- 
tick  bodies,  which  exerting  themselves  with 
unusual  strength,  exceed  what  is  commonly 
thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become 
miracles  in  the  whole  ; and  like  the  old  heroes 

* Hence  that  remark  of  Horace,  epist.  i.  6.  15  : 

Insani  sapiens  noraen  feral,  atquus  iniqui, 

Ultrh  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

Hut  the  maxim  of  both  poets,  I apprehend,  to  be  fallacious,  and 
grounded  on  a misuse  of  terms.  Editor. 
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of  that  make,  commit  something  near  extra- 
vagance, amidst  a series  of  glorious  and  ini- 
mitable performances.  Thus  Homer  has  his 
speaking  horses,  and  Virgil  his  myrtles  distill- 
ing blood,  where  the  latter  has  not  so  much 
as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a Deity 
to  save  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that 
his  Similes  have  been  thought  too  exuberant 
and  full  of  circumstances.  The  force  of  this 
faculty  is  seen  in  nothing  more,  than  in  its 
inability  to  confine  itself  to  that  single  circum- 
stance upon  which  the  comparison  is  ground- 
ed: it  runs  out  into  embellishments  of  addi- 
tional images,  which  however  are  so  managed 
as  not  to  overpower  the  main  one.  His  similes 
are  like  pictures,  where  the  principal  figure  has 
not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  is  also  set  off  with  occasional  or- 
naments and  prospects.  The  same  will  account 
for  his  manner  of  heaping  a number  of  compa- 
risons together  in  one  breath,  when  his  fancy 
suggested  to  him  at  once  so  many  various  and 
correspondent  images.  The  reader  will  easily 
\ 
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extend  this  observation  to  more  objections  of 
the  same  kind. 

V. 

I f t here  are  o thers  w hich  seem  ra  ther  to  charge 
him  with  a,  defect  or  narrowness  of  genius, 
than  an  excess  of  it ; those  seeming  defects  will 
be  found  upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly 
from  the  nature  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  Such 
are  his  grosser  representations  of  the  Gods,  and 
the  vicious  and  imperfect  manners  of  his 
Heroes,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing t Essay : but  I must  here  speak  a word  of 
the  latter,  as  it  is  a point  generally  carried  into 
extremes,  both  by  the  censurersand  defenders 
of  Homer.  It  must  be  a strange  partiality 
to  antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  Dacier 
**  * that  those  times  and  manners  are  so  much 
“ the  more  excellent,  as  they  are  contrary  to 
“ ours.”  Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in  their  fa- 
vour as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  those  ages, 
when  a spiritof  revengeand  cruelty , joined  with 
the  practice  of  Rapine  and  Robbery,  reigned 
through  the  world;  when  no  mercy  was  shown 

* See  the  Articles  of  Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  third  part 
of  the  Essay. 

-f  Preface  to  her  Homer. 
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but  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  when  the  greatest 
Princes  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  made  slaves  and  concubines? 
On  the  other  side,  I would  not  be  so  delicate 
as  those  modern  criticks,  who  are  shocked  at 
the  servile  offices  and  mean  employments  in 
' which  we  sometimes  see  the  Heroes  of  Ilomer 
engaged.  There  is  a pleasure  in  taking  a view 
of  that  simplicity  in  opposition  to  the  luxury 
of  succeeding  ages*,  in  beholding  Monarchs 
without  their  guards,  Princes  tending  their- 
flocks,  and  Princesses  drawing  water  from  the 
springs.  When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to 
reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient 
author  in  the  heathen  world  ; and  those  who 
consider  him  in  this  light,  will  double  their 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  him.  Let  them 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with  na- 
tions and  people  that  are  now  no  more ; that 
\ 

* After  this  explicit  declaration,  on  which  he  has  elsewhere 
insisted  also,  and  with  this  rectitude  of  judgement,  it  is  the  more 
surprising,  that  he  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  the  course 
of  his  translation,  as  I havo  occasionally  noticed,  to  efface  these 
traces  of  simplicity  in  his  author,  and  to  obscure  the  distincter 
lineaments  of  antient  manners  by  the  varnish  of  adventitious  em- 
bellishment and  modernised  phraseology. 
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they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  into  the  remotest  Antiquity,  and  enter- 
taining themselves  with  a clear  and  surprising 
vision  of  things  no  where  else  to  be  found,  the 
only  true  mirror*  of  that  ancient  world.  By 
this  means  alone  their  greatest  obstacles  will 
vanish ; and  what  usually  creates  their  dislike, 
will  become  a satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  farther  serve  to 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets 
to  his  Gods  and  Heroes,  such  as  the  far-darting 
Phoebus,  the  blue-eyed  Pallas,  the  swift-footed 
Achilles,  &c.  which  some  have  censured  as 
impertinent  and  tediously  repeated  f.  Those 
of  the  Gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and 
offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and 
had  contracted  a weight  and  veneration  from 
the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they 
were  used : they  were  a sort  of  attributes 

* An  improvement  on  the  comparison  of  the  first  edition 
“ and  the  only  authentic/! picture  of  that  ancient  world." 

f These  standing  epithets  may  be  regarded  not  absurdly  as 
modern  Christian  names  ; the  repetition  of  which,  with  a view  to 
more  effectual  discrimination,  excites  no  disgust.  And  so,  I see, 
our  poet  presently,  from  Boileau.  Editor. 
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with  which  it  was  a matter  of  religion  to  salute 
them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an 
irreverence  to  omit  *.  As  for  the  epithets  of 
great  men,  Mons.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  Surnames,  and  re- 
peated as.  such;  for  the  Greeks  having  no 
names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were 
obliged  t to  add  some  other  distinction  of  each 
person ; either  naming  his  parents  expressly, 
or  his  place  of  birth,  profession,  or  the  like  : 
as  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of 
Halicarnassus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  &c.  Ho- 
mer therefore  complying  with  the  custom  of 
his  country,  used  such  distinctive  additions  as 
better  agreed  with  poetry.  And  indeed  we  have 
something  parallel  to  these  in  modem  times, 
such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  Edward  Long-shanks,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this  be  thought 


* The  former  clause  of  this  sentence  is  altered  for  the  better 
from  th*  first  edition,  and  the  latter  for  the  worse  by  an  interpola- 
tion of  useless  words.  It  stood  thus  originally;  “They  were  a 
“ sort  of  Attributes  that  it  was  a matter  of  religion  to  salute  them 
“ with  on  all  occasions,  and  an  irreverence  to  omit." 

t After  this  word,  in  the  first  edition,  followed  the  clause, 
“ when  they  mentioned  any  one." 
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to  account  better  for  the  proprety  than  for  the 
repetition,  I shall  add  a farther  conjecture. 
Hesiod  dividing  the  world  into  its  different 
ages,  has  placed  a fourth  age  between  the 
brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  Heroes  distinct 
from  other  men : a divine  race,  who  fought  at 
Thebes  and  Troy,  are  called  Demi-gods,  and 
live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  islands  of  the 
blessed *.  Now  among  the  divine  honours 
which  were  paid  them,  they  might  have  this 
also  in  common  with  the  Gods,  not  to  be  men- 
tioned without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet* 
and  such  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by 
its  celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  quan- 
tities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised  against 
Iiomer,  are  such  as  hardly  deserve  a reply,  but 
will  yet  be  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  Many  have  been 
occasioned  by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to 
exalt  Virgil ; which  is  much  the  same,  as  if 
one  should  think  to  rai.se  the  superstructure  by 
undermining  the  foundation  : one  would  ima- 

* Hesiod,  lib.  1.  vcr.  155,  fyc, 
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gine  by  the  whole  course  of  their  parallels, 
that  these  criticks  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
Homer’s  having  written  first ; a consideration; 
which  whoever  compares  these  two  Poets, 
ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye *.  Some 
accuse  him  for  the  same  things  which  they 
overlook  or  praise  in  the  other  ; as  when  they 
prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  jEneis  to 
those  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
might  set  the  Odysses  above  the  jEneis : as 
that  the  hero  is  a wiser  man  ; and  the  action 
of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than 
that  of  the  other : or  else  they  blame  him 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  designed ; as 
because  Achilles  Is  not  so  good  and  perfect  a 


* An  observation  no  less  obvious  than  just;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  he  should  not  have  employed  it  on  the  numerous  occa- 
sions of  comparison  between  passages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  which 
are  specified  in  his  notes  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  where  the  sen* 
tence  is  either  suspended,  or  the  preference  conceded  to  the  Roman 
poet.  Quintilian  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  efficacy  of  this  topic  ; 
and,  in  his  customary  candour,  prefaces  his  competition  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  with  this  equitable  qualification  in  behalf  of  the 
Gra&cian  orator : Cedcndum  vero  in  hoc  quidera  quod  et  ille  prior 
fuit,  et  ex  magna.  parte  Ciceronem,  quantus  est,  fecit.  “ We 
“•must  yield,  however,  in  this  respect : Demosthenes  was  not 
“ prior  in  time,  but  contributed  essentially  to  make  Cicero  tho 
“ great  man  he  was.” 
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prince  as  ^neas,  when  the  very  moral  of  his 
poem  required  a contrary  character : it  is  thus 
that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparison  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  pas- 
sages of  Homer,  which  are  not  so  laboured  as 
some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  : this  is  the 
whole  management  of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetics. 
Others  quarrel  with  what  they  take  for  low 
and  mean  expressions,  sometimes  through 
a false  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftener  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original ; 
and  then  triumph  in  the  aukwardness  of  their 
own  translations ; this  is  the  conduct  of  Perault 
in  his  Parallels.  Lastly,  there  are  others,  who 
pretending  to  a fairer  proceeding,  distinguish 
between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer,  and 
that  of  his  tvork  ; but  when  they  come  to 
assign  the  causes  of  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
times,  and  the  prejudice  of  those  that  followed; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  they  make 
those  accidents  (such  as  the  contention  of  the 
cities,  &c.)  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fame, 
which  were  in  reality  the  consequences  of  his 
merit.  The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of 
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Virgil,  or  any  great  author,  whose  general 
character  will  infallibly  raise  many  casual  addi- 
tions to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of 
Mons.  de  la  Motte ; who  yet  confesses  upon  the 
whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived, 
he  must  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation, 
and  that  he  may  be  said  in  this  sense*  to  be 
the  master  even  of  those  who  surpassed  him. 

In  all  these  objections  we  see  nothing  that 
contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief 
Invention ; and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  in- 
deed the  characteristic  of  Poetry  itself)  remains 
unequalled  by  his  followers,  he  still  continues 
superior  to  them.  A cooler  judgment  may 
eommit  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  approved 
in  the  eyes  of  one  sort  of  Criticks  ; but  that 
warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudest  and 
most  universal  t applauses,  which  holds  the 

* That  is,  u Under  the  consideration  of  what  he  has  in  hi* 
**  own  age,  and  what  he  would  have  been  in  any  other  if  t 
rightly  discern  our  author's  meaning  through  the  haziness  of  his 
expression.  Editor. 

+ In  this  expression,  most  universal,  we  see  an  errour  of  com- 
position, extremely  frequent  in  our  most  approved  modern  authors 
also  ; that  of  connecting  words  significant  of  gradation  and  com- 
parison with  terms  by  their  very  nature  unsusceptible  of  aggrava- 
tion or  diminution. 
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heart  of  a reader  under  the  strongest  enchant- 
ment. Homer  not  only  appears  the  inventor 
of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inventors  of 
other  arts  in  this,  that  he  has  sw  allowed  up 
the  honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What 
he  has  done  admitted  no  increase,  it  only  left 
room  for  contraction  or  regulation.  lie 
shewed  all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once  ; ami 
if  lie  has  failed  in  some  of  his  flights,  it  w as 
but  because  he  attempted  every  thing.  A work 
of  this  kind  seems  like  a mighty  Tree  w hich 
rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  improved 
with  industry,  flourishes,  and  produces  the 
finest  fruit ; nature  and  art  conspire*  to  raise 
it ; pleasure  and  profit  join  to  make  it  valu- 
able : and  they  who  find  the  justest  faults,  have 
only  said,  that  a few  branches  (which  run  lux- 
uriant through  a richness  of  nature)  might  be 
lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a more  regular 
appearance. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat 
of  the  translation,  with  the  same  vicwr  to 

* In  the  first  edition,  hare  conspired,  aud  joined. 
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the  chief  characteristic.  As  far  as  that  is 
seen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  Poem,  such 
as  the  fable,  manners,  and  sentiments,  no 
translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omis- 
sions or  contractions.  As  it  also  breaks 
out  in  every  particular  image,  description  and 
simile ; whoever  lessens  or  too  much  softens 
those,  takes  off  from  this  chief  character.  It 
is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to 
give  his  author  entire  and  unmaimed ; and  for 
the  rest,  the  diction  and  versification  only  are 
his  proper  province  ; since  these  must  be  his 
own,  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  should  then  be  considered  what  methods 
may  afford  some  equivalent  in  our  language  for 
the  graces  of  these  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain 
no  literal  translation  can  be  just  to  an  excellent 
original  in  a superior  language:  but  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that 
a rash  paraphrase  can  make  amends  for  this 
general  defect ; which  is  no  less  in  danger  to 
lose  the  spirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating  into 
the  modern  manners  of  expression.  If  there 
be  sometimes  a darkness,  there  is  often  a light 
in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preserves 
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than  a version  almost  literal.  I know  no 
liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but  those  which 
are  necessary  for  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of 
the  translation:  and  I will  venture  to  say, 
there  have  not  been  more  men  misled  in  for- 
mer times  by  a servile  dull  adherence  to  the 
letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a 
chimerical  insolent  hope  of  raising  and  improv- 
ing their  author.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a translator 
should  principally  regard,  as  it  is  most  likely 
to  expire  in  his  managing:  however,  it  is 
his  safest  way  to  be  content  with  preserv- 
ing this  to  the  utmost  in  the  whole,  without 
endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his 
author  is,  in  any  particular  place.  It  is 
a great  secret  in  writing  to  know  when 
to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical  and  figu- 
rative ; and  it  is  w hat  Homer  will  teach  us, 
if  we  will  but  follow  modestly  in  his  foot- 
steps. Where  his  diction  is  bold  and  lofty, 
let  us  raise  ours  as  high  as  we  can* ; but  where 

* Roscommon,  in  his  Essay  on  translated  verse  : 

Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise : 

Fall,  when  he  falls;  and,  when  he  rises,  rise.  Editor. 
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his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  a mere  English  Critick. 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  Homer  seems  to  have 
been  more  commonly  mistaken  than  the  just 

A 

pitch  of  his  style : some  of  his  translators  hav- 
ing swelled  into  fustian  in  a proud  confidence 
of  the  sublime ; others  sunk  into  flatness  in  a 
cold  and  timorous  notion  of  simplicity.  Me- 
thinks  I see  these  different  followers  of  Homer, 
some  sweating  and  straining  after  him  by  vio- 
lent leaps  and  bounds  (the  certian  signs  of  false 
mettle)  others  slowly  and  servilely  creeping  in 
his  train,  while  the  Poet  himself  is  all  the 
time  proceeding  with  an  unaffected  and  equal 
majesty  before  them.  However,  of  the  two 
extreams  one  could  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than 
frigidity : no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  such 
commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that  cha- 
racter of  style,  which  his  friends  must  agree 
together  to  call  simplicity , and  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  call  dulness.  There  is  a graceful 
aud  dignified  simplicity,  as  well  as  a bald  and 
sordid  one,  which  differ  as  much  from  each 

VOL'.  I.  n 
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other  as  the  air  of  a plain  man  from  that  of  a 
sloven:  it  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and 
another  not  to  be  dressed  at  all.  Simplicity  is 
tlie  mean  between  ostentation  and  rusticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  no  where 
in  such  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our 
Author.  One  may  affirm,  with  all  respect  to 
the  inspired  writings,  that  the  divine  Spirit 
made  use  of  no  other  words  but  what  were 
intelligible  and  common  to  men  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world ; and  as  Homer 
is  the  author  nearest  to  those,  his  style  must  of 
course  bear  a greater  resemblance  to  the  sacred 
books  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  This 
consideration  (together  w ith  what  has  been  ob- 
served of  the  parity  of  some  of  his  thoughts) 
may  methinks  induce  a translator  on  the  one 
hand  to  give  into  several  of  those  general 
phrases  and  manners  of  expression,  which 
have  attained  a veneration  even  in  our  lan- 
guage from  being  used  in  the  Old  Testament * ; 

* A happy  instance,  I think,  of  this  adoption  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage occurs  in  Odyssey  xiv.  185: 
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as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a 
manner  consigned  to  mystery  and  religion. 

For  a farther  preservation  of  this  air  of 
simplicity,  a particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  express  with  all  plainness  those  moral  sen- 
tences and  proverbial  speeches  which  are  so 
numerous  in  this  Poet.  They  have  something 
venerable,  and  as  I may  say  oracular,  in  that 
unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  with  which 
they  are  delivered : a grace  which  would  be 
utterly  lost  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what 
we  call  a more  ingenious  (that  is,  a more 
modern)  turn  in  the  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  Grcecisms  and 
old  words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done 
without  too  much  affectation,  might  not  have 
an  ill  effect  in  aversion  of  this  particular  work, 
which  most  of  any  other  seems  to  require  a 


And  witness  every  houshold  Pow’r,  that  waits 
Guard  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  these  gates  ! 

Ilis  original  says  only, 

Ulysses’  hearth,  and  hospitable  board  1 Editor, 
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venerable  antique  cast*.  But  certainly  tbe 
use  of  modern  terms  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, such  as  platoon,  campaign,  junto,  or 
the  like  (into  which  some  of  his  translators 
have  fallen)  cannot  be  allowable  f;  those 
only  excepted,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  treat  the  subjects  in  any  living  lan- 
guage i- 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer’s  dic- 
tion which  are  a sort  of  marJcsov  moles,  by  which 
every  common  eye  distinguishes  him  at  first 
sight:  those  who  are  not  his  greatest  admirers 


• Fenton,  in  particular,  throughout  his  translation  of  four 
books  in  the  Odyssey,  has  studiously  adopted  on  every  possible  op- 
portunity the  Miltonian  phrase;  and  in  very  many  instances  with 
great  felicity.  The  reader  will  find  every  example,  that  my  re. 
collection  could  then  trace  to  it’s  source,  pointed  out  in  the 
notes.  Editor. 

■f  Ogilby,  who  is  very  injudicious  in  this  respect,  and  grossly 
destitute  of  taste  in  his  employment  of  coarse  undignified  expres- 
sions of  this  nature,  seems  principally  intended  here.  Editor. 

I As  in  the  case  of  appropriate  terras,  descriptive  of  a practice 
unknown  to  the  country  of  the  translator:  for  which  terms,  there- 
fore, no  representatives  can  be  found  in  his  language.  For  instance, 
in  Iliad  xviii.  566,  we  find  the  phrase  T(vy»*u  which  we 
must  either  be  content  to  render,  “ When  they  reap  the  vineyard," 
thus  borrowing' a term  from  a kindred  employment ; or  must  repre- 
sent by  an  equivalent  pariphrasis ; or  pass  unnoticed,  as  our  trans- 
lator has  done  on  this  particular  occasion.  Editor. 
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look  upon  them  as  defects,  and  those  who  are, 
seein  pleased  with  them  as  beauties.  I speak 
of  his  compound  epithets,  and  of  his  repetitions. 
Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done  literally 
into  the  English  without  destroying  the  purity 
of  our  language*.  I believe  such  should  be 
r retained  as  slide  easily  of  themselves  into  an 
English  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear 
or  to  the  received  rules  of  composition ; as 
well  as  those  which  have  received  a sanction 
from  the  authority  of  our  best  Poets,  and  are 
become  familiar  through  their  use  of  them ; 
such  as  the  cloud  compelling  Jove,  cs?c.  As 
for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and 
significantly  exprest  in  a single  word  as  in  a 
compounded  one,  the  course  to  be  taken  is 
obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to  preserve 
their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may 
have  justice  done  them  by  circumlocution;  as 
the  epithet  uvoatyvAhot  to  a mountain,  would 
appear  little  or  ridiculous  translated  literally 

• The  number  of  these  would  be  found,  I believe,  upon  experi- 
ment to  be  extremely  email.  Editor. 
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leaf-shaking* , but  affords  a majestic  idea  in 
the  pariphrasis : 

The  lofty  mountain  shakes  his  waving  woods. 

Others  that  admit  of  differing  significations, 
may  receive  an  advantage  by  a judicious  varia- 
tion according  to  the  occasions  on  which  they 
are  introduced  f.  For  example,  the  epithet  of 
Apollo,  exnCiAo;,  or  far-shooting,  is  capable 
of  two  explications  ; one  literal  in  respect  of 
the  darts  and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  God  ; 
the  other  allegorical  with  regard  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun : therefore  in  such  places  where  Apollo 
is  represented  as  a God  in  person,  I would  use 
the  former  interpretation,  and  where  the  effects 


• For  what  reason  ? Not  from  the  incapacity  of  our  language, 
but  because  the  word  shake  is  trivial,  and  void  of  elevation.  Sub* 
stitute  leaf-zcavwg,  and  I descry  nothing  in  the  Greek  compound 
that  is  not  adequately  exhibited  in  the  English  : whereas  in  the 
paraphrastic  verse,  independently  of  immoderate  diffusion,  we  arc 
offended  by  tautology  : for  surely  it  is  superfluous  to  inform  us, 
that  the  woods  of  a shaking  mountain  leave:  the  connection  is 
inevitable.  Editor. 

+ One  of  the  happiest  instances  of  this  sort,  and  which,  indeed, 
appaars  to  my  taste  inimitably  beautiful,  is  Fenton’s  variation  of 
the  permanent  epithet  of  Minerva,  azure  or  blue-eyed,  in  Odys* 
sey  i,  +o 7 : 

Defer  the  promis’d  boon,  the  Goddess  cries ; 

Celestial  azure  brightening  in  her  eyes.  Editor. 
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of  the  sun  are  described,  I would  make  choice 
of  the  latter*.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  same  epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer, 
and  which,  though  it  might  be  accommodated 
(as  lias  been  already  shewn)  to  the  ear  of  those 
times,  is  by  no  means  so  to  ours:  but  one  may 
wait  for  opportunities  of  placing  them,  where 
they  derive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  are  employed  ; and  in 
doing  this  properly,  a translator  may  at  once 
shew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment  f. 

As  for  Homer’s  Repetitions  t we  may  divide 
them  into  three  sorts ; of  whole  narrations  and 
speeches,  of  single  sentences,  and  of  one  verse 


• The  latitude  of  translation  here  asserted  seems  reasonable  and 
judicious:  but  the  necessity  of  variation,  on  which  our  poet  imme- 
diately contends,  I should  not  so  readily  coneede ; as,  perhaps,  to 
the  generality  of  readers  an  undisguised  display  of  Homer  in  bis 
proper  form  would  equal  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  an  attempt 
to  prevent  satiety  by  change  of  phrase.  Editor. 

t Take  another  instance  of  Fenton’s  ingenuity  in  diversifying 
the  same  epithets  in  verse  56,  of  the  same  book  of  the  Odyssey  : 

Here  paus’d  the  god  ; and  pensive  thus  replies 
Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes.  Editor, 
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or  hemistich.  I hope  it  is  not  impossible  to 
have  such  a regard  to  these,  as  neither  to  lose 
so  known  a mark  of  the  author  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  to  offend  the  reader  too  much  on  the 
other.  The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful  in  those 
speeches  where  the  dignity  of  the  speaker  ren- 
ders it  a sort  of  insolence  to  alter  his  words  ; 
as  in  the  message  from  Gods  to  men,  or  from 
higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of  state, 
or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  seems  to 
require  it,  in  the  solemn  forms  of  prayers, 
oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other  cases,  I believe 
the  best  rule  is,  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness, 
or  distance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed 
in  the  original : when  they  follow  too  close, 
one  may  vary  the  expression,  but  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  a professed  translator  be  autho- 
rized to  omit  any : if  they  be  tedious,  the 
author  is  to  answer  for  it*. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Versification. 
Homer  (as  has  been  said)  is  perpetually 

* Our  poet  has  adhered  to  these  judicious  rules,  imposed  on 
himself,  with  a laudable  fidelity.  He  has  varied  the  expression  with 
great  taste  in  numerous  examples,  without  any  entire  omissions  *f 
those  repetitious  of  his  author,  alluded  to  in  this  passage.  Editor. 
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applying  the  sound  to  the  sense  *,  and  varying 
it  on  every  new  subject.  This  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
attainable  by  very  few  : I know  only  Homer 
eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin. 
I am  sensible  it  is  what  may  sometimes  happen 
by  chance,  when  a writer  is  warm,  and  fully 
possest  of  his  image  : however  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably believed  they  designed  this,  in  whose 
verse  it  so  manifestly  appears  in  a superior 
degree  to  all  others.  Few  readers  have  the 
ear  to  be  judges  of  it ; but  those  who  have, 
will  see  I have  endeavoured  at  its  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I must  confess  myself 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homerf- 
I attempt  him  in  no  other  hope  but  that  which 
one  may  entertain  without  much  vanity,  of 
giving  a more  tolerable  copy  of  him  than  any 


* See  our  poet’s  precept  on  this  point,  and  his  concomitant 
illustration  of  it  in  his  essay  on  Criticism,  ver.  364— —374. 

+ No  man,  who  was  at  all  sensible  of  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
own  powers,  and  not  disposed  to  disparage  them  from  an  affectation 
of  false  humility,  could  express  himself  with  a more  becoming 
modesty  on  every  occasion,  with  respect  to  his  own  attainments, 
than  our  admirable  author;  or  shew  a more  ingenuous  alacrity  in 
giving  due  honour  to  real  and  distinguished  desert.  Editor. 
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entire  translation  in  verse  has  yet  done.  We 
have  only  those  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and 
Ogilby*.  Chapman  has  taken  the  advantage' 
of  an  immeasurable  length  of  verse  f,  not- 
withstanding which,  there  is  scarce  any  para- 
phrase more  loose  and  rambling  than  his.  He 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four,  or  six  lines, 
and  I remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of 
the  Odysses,  verse  312,  where  he  has  spun 
twenty  verses  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mis- 
taken in  so  bold  a manner,  that  one  might 
think  he  deviated  on  purpose,  if  he  did  not  in 
other  places  of  his  notes  insist  so  much  upon 
verbal  trifles.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
strong  affectation  of  extracting  new  meanings 
out  of  his  author,  insomuch  as  to  promise, 
in  his  rhyming  preface,  a poem  of  the  mys- 
teries he  had  revealed  in  Homer : and  perhaps 


* He  probably  had  never  heard  of  Hall,  mentioned  in  my  notes 
on  Iliad  iii.  476',  who,  however,  falls  not  in  with  the  purport  of 
this  passage  relative  to  entire  translations  of  Homer.  He  intended 
a compliment  to  Dryden,  Editor. 

+ This  objection  is  not  applicable,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  at 
the  same  time,  that  one  long  verse  of  the  translator  represented 
no  more  than  a shorter  verse  of  his  author.  It  is  most  true,  how- 
ever, that  Chapman  is  very  rambling  and  paraphrastical.  Editor. 
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he  endeavoured  to  strain  the  obvious  sense 
to  this  end.  His  expression  is  involved  in 
fustian,  a fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of 
Bussy  d’Ambroise,  &c.  In  a word,  the 
nature  of  the  inau  may  account  for  his  whole 
performance : for  he  appears  from  his  pre- 
face and  remarks  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant 
turn,  and  an  enthusiast  in  poetry.  His  own 
boast  of  having  finished  half  the  Iliad  in  less 
than  fifteen  weeks,  shews  with  what  negli- 
gence  his  version  was  performed.  But  that 
which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very 
much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is 
a daring  fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  transla- 
tion, which  is  something  like  what  one 
might  imagine  Homer  himself  would  have 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion*. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a correct  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and 

* This  character  of  Chapman,  according  to  my  own  conception 
of  him  from  a perusal  of  his  translation,  which  the  execution  of 
my  engagement  imposed  on  me,  is  unexccptionably  accurate  and 
candid.  Editor, 
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circumstances  he  continually  lops  them,  and 
often  omits  the  most  beautiful.  As  for  its 
being  esteemed  a close  translation,  I doubt  not 
many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by  the 
shortness  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his 
following  the  original  line  by  line,  but  from 
the  contractions  abovementioned.  lie  some- 
times omits  whole  similies  and  sentences,  and 
is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which 
no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen, 
but  through  carelessness*.  His  poetry,  as 
well  as  Ogilby’s,  is  too  mean  for  criticism. 

It  is  a great  loss  to  the  poetical  world  that 
Mr.  Dry  den  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad f . 


* There  is  no  less  justice  and  precision  in  this  estimate  of 
Hobbes’  merits  as  a translator.  Ogilby,  I think,  is  too  much  under- 
valued; and  in  a way,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  ingenuous  in  one, 
who  certainly  owed  him  some  obligations,  as  the  course  of 
my  notes,  will,  I believe,  sufficiently  demonstrate  to  every 
reader.  Editor, 

+ Our  poet,  in  relation  to  Dryden,  was  actuated  on  all  other 
occasions  by  a noble  magnanimity ; and  on  this,  by  an  amiable 
weakness,  Drydcn’s  version  of  the  lirst  Iliad  has,  in  my  estimation, 
but  a scanty  portion  of  poetical  beauty  to  recommend  it ; and  is  , 
perhaps,  the  most  profane  of  all  his  performances.  He  is  perpetually 
straining,  or  misrepresenting,  his  author,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
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He  lias  left  us  only  the  first  book,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  sixth ; in  which  if  he  lias 
in  some  places  not  truly  interpreted  the  sense, 
or  preserved  the  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  haste  he  was  obliged 
to  write  in*.  He  seems  to  have  had  too  much 
regard  to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  sometimes 
copies,  and  has  unhappily  followed  him  in 
passages  where  he  wanders  from  the  originalt. 


reviling  religion,  and  ridiculing  the  professors  of  it.  Thus,  speak- 
ing of  Chryses,  not  far  from  the  beginning: 

Silent  he  fled ; secure  at  length  he  stood. 

Devoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invok’d  his  god. 

Again,  arnoifg  many  other  instances  : 

The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour  ; 

And  then  with  songs  indulge  the  genial  hour : 

Holy  debauch  ! 

Not  to  mention  some  passages  of  the  coarsest  indelicacy.  Editor. 

• He  alludes  to  the  necessitous  circumstances  of  his  master  in 
another  place  also,  with  great  generosity  and  tenderness  : 

To  Dryden  who  all  Pindus  could  refuse. 

If  Heaven  had  smil’d  propitious  as  his  Muse  ? Editor. 

f Who  can  forbear  smiling  at  this  censure,  so  precisely  descrip- 
tive of  him,  who  passes  it ; as  my  notes  will  abundantly  demon- 
strate ? Editor. 

“ With  Chapman — he  had  very  frequent  consultations ; and 
“ perhaps  never  translated  any  passage,  till  he  had  read  his  ver- 
“ sion  ; which  indeed  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
“ instead  of  the  original is  the  indistinct,  and  apparently  con- 
jectural, statement  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope. 
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However,  had  he  translated  the  whole  work,  I 
would  no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after 
him  than  Virgil,  his  version  of  whom  (not- 
withstanding some  human  errors*)  is  the 
most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I know 
in  any  language.  But  the  fate  of  great 
geniuses  is  like  that  of  great  ministers,  though 
they  are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and 
calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
endeavour  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer, 
is  above  all  things  to  keep  alive  that-spirit  and 
fire  which  makes  his  chief  character : in  par- 
ticular places,  w here  the  sense  can  bear  any 
doubt,  to  follow  the  strongestand  most  poetical, 
as  most  agreeing  with  that  character;  to  copy 
him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the 


* In  allusion  to  the  well  known  passage  in  Horace's  art  of 
poetry: 


■■ » "•  ■■■.—  Non  ego  paucis 

Ofleudar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humuna  parum  cavit  Natura. 

1 would  not  quarrel  with  a slight  mistake, 

Such  as  our  Nature’s  frailty  may  excuse.  Roscommon. 

Editor. 
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different  modulations  of  his  numbers ; to  pre- 
serve, in  the  more  active  or  descriptive  parts,  a 
warmth  and  elevation ; in  the  more  sedate  or 
narrative,  a plainness  and  solemnity;  in  the 
speeches,  a fulness  and  perspicuity  ; in  the 
sentences,  a shortness  and  gravity ; not  to 
neglect  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the 
words,  nor  sometimes  the  very  cast  of  the 
periods  ; neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any 
rites  or  customs  of  antiquity  : perhaps  too  he 
ought  to  include  the  whole  in  a shorter  com- 
pass, than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any 
translator,  who  has  tolerably  preserved  either 
the  sense  or  poetry.  What  I would  farther 
recommend  to  him,  is  to  study  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text*,  than  from  any 
commentaries,  how  learned  soever,  or  what- 
ever figure  they  may  make  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  ; to  consider  him  attentively  in 
comparison  with  Virgil  above  all  the  ancients. 


• It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  poet  was  not  able  to 
follow  the  direction  so  properly  recommended  by  himself.  His 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  will  be  indisputably  proved  in  the 
course  of  this  edition  : an  ignorance  which  throsvs  an  imputation 
of  solemn  inanity  and  ludicrious  ostentation  on  the  precept  before 
us.  Editor. 
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and  with  Milton  above  all  the  moderns  *.  Next 
these,  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray’s  Tele- 
machus  may  give  him  the  truest  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  turn  of  our  author,  and  Bossu’s 

% 

admirable  treatise  of  the  Epic  poem  the  justest 
notion  of  his  design  and  conduct.  But  after 
all,  with  whatever  judgment  and  study  a man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happiness  he 
may  perform  such  a work,  he  must  hope  to 
please  but  a fewf;  those  only  who  have  at 
once  a taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  learn- 
ing. For  to  satisfy  such  as  w ant  either,  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking ; since  a mere 
modern  wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not 

* There  seems  no  remarkable  propriety  in  this  direction  with 
respect  to  Milton,  except  with  a general  reference  to  his  stricter 
observation  of  the  leading  rules  for  the  conduct  of  an  epic  poem  in 
confonnity  to  the  prescriptions  of  Aristotle,  deduced  from  Homer’s 
exemplification  of  them  in  the  Iliad.  With  regard  to  Virgil,  com- 
parison is  more  obvious,  as  well  in  the  main  plan  of  his  iEneis,  as 
in  his  peipetual  imitations  of  detached  portions  and  similics  of 
bis  illustrious  predeegasor.  Editor. 

f So  Horace,  Sat.  i.  10.  73 : 

- neque,  te  ut  mirelur  turba,  laborcs, 

Contentus  paucis  lectoribus. 

Th’  applauses  court  not  of  the  vulgar  crew. 

Pleas’d  with  the  praise  of  a discerning  few'.  Editor. 
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modern,  and  a pedant  nothing  that  is  not 
Greek. 

What  I have  done  is  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lick,  from  whose  opinions  I am  prepared  to 
learn  ; though  I fear  no  judges  so  little  as  our 
best  poets,  who  are  most  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  this  task.  As  for  the  worst, 
whatever  they  shall  please  to  say,  they  may 
give  me  some  concern  as  they  are  unhappy 
men*,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant  writers. 
I was  guided  in  this  translation  by  judgments 
very  different  from  theirs,  and  by  persons  for 
whom  they  can  have  no  kindness,  if  an  old 
observation  be  true,  that  the  strongest  antipa- 
thy in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit. 
Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  whose  advice  deter- 
mined me  to  undertake  this  task,  who  was 
pleased  to  write  to  me  upon  that  occasion  in 
such  terms,  as  I cannot  repeat  without  vanity. 
I was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a very 
early  recommendation  of  my  undertaking  to 
the  publick.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my  interest 

■ * A 

• Unhappy,  from  the  torments  of  envy  and  unfriendly  passions. 

Editor. 

Tot.  I.  k 
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with  that  warmth  with  which  he  always  serves 
his  friend.  The  humanity  and  frankness  of  Sir 
Samuel  Garth  are  what  I never  knew  wanting 
on  any  occasion.  I must  also  acknowledge, 
with  infinite  pleasure,  the  many  friendly  offi- 
ces, as  well  as  sincere  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Congreve*,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in 
translating  some  parts  of  Homer  f.  I must 
add  the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Parnell, 
though  I shall  take  a farther  opportunity  of 


* He  has  brought  this  triumvirate  together  again  in  a couplet 
superlatively  excellent,  and  of  diction  most  happily  appropriate  : 

Well-natur'd  Garth  inflam’d  with  early  priaise. 

And  Congreve  lov’d,  and  Swift  endur’d  my  lays. 

Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

Mow  admirably  does  the  word  endured  point  out  the  severe  and 
fastidious  censure,  the  superbissimum  judicium , of  Swift ! Editor. 

f The  following  sentence  is  added  in  the  first  edition,  and  in 
the  last  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  lives:—"  As  I wish  for  the  sake  of  the 
" world  he  had  prevented  me  in  the  rest."  The  cooler  judgement 
of  our  poet,  I presume,  under  a commendable  persuasion  of  his 
own  vast  superiority  as  a translator,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  unconscious,  led  him  to  disapprove  anebullition  of  com-, 
pliment,  excited  by  the  warmth  of  friendship  and  an  unreflecting 
humility,  in  opposition  to  the  truth.  He  had  too  much  good  sense 
and  magnanimity  to  incur  one  real  immorality  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  another:  to  be  insincere,  for  the  temporary  and  unmanly 
purpose  of  propitiating  calumny  by  an  affected  candour.  Editor. 
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doing  justice  to  the  last,  whose  good-nature 
(to  give  it  a great  panegyrick)  is  no  less  exten- 
sive than  his  learning.  The  favour  of  these 
gentlemen  is  not  entirely  undeserved  by  one 
who  bears  them  so  true  an  affection*.  But 
what  can  I say  of  the  honour  so  many  of  the 
Great  have  done  me,  while  theirs/  names  of 
the  age  appear  as  my  subscribers,  and  the 
most  distinguished  patrons  and  ornaments  of 
learning  as  my  chief  encouragers.  Among 
these  it  is  a particular  pleasure  to  me  to  find, 
that  my  highest  obligations  are  to  such  who 
have  done  most  honour  to  the  name  of  Poet : 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
not  displeased  I should  undertake  the  author 
to  whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent  Essay ) 
so  complete  a praise  f. 

* The  truth  of  this  profession  of  affectionate  regard  is  manifested 
by  his  friendly  duties  to  Rowe  and  Parnell,  when  retribution  was 
impossible,  and  his  praise  beyond  suspicion: 

Can  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

He  condescended  to  be  editor  of  Parnell's  works,  and  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  Rowe,  that  breathes  a spirit  of  the  tenderest  affection. 
Editor. 

+ In  the  first  edition “ the  > finest  praise  he  ever  yet  received 
Bat  these  sacrificial  offerings  of  panegyric,  so  difficult  to  adjust 

s i 
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Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more; 
For  all  Books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 
Verse  will  seem  Prose:  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  Books  you  need. 


That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first 
to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is 
more  owing  to  his  generosity  or  his  example  *. 


between  the  contending  claims  of  Truth  and  Obligation,  are  liable 
to  much  curtailment  and  qualification,  when  the  first  fervours  of 
devotion  have  subsided,  and  the  clouds  of  incense  suffer  the  light 
of  calm  conviction  to  be  transmitted  to  our  eyes.  Editor. 

* It  will  amuse  the  reader  to  hear  from  Spence  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent judgment  from  our  author  on  the  critical  discernment  of 
this  noble  person. 

. “ The  famous  Lord  Halifax  wa3  rather  a pretender  to  taste, 
“ than  reajly  possessed  of  it.  When  I had  finished  the  two  or  three 
“ first  books  of  my  translation  of  the  Iliad,  that  Lord  desired  to 
" have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his  house.  Addison, 
“ Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the  reading.  In  four  of 
five  places,  Lord  Halifax  stopt  me  very  civilly,  aud  with  a speech 
“ each  time,  much  of  the  same  kind,”  * I beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
‘.Pope,  but  there  is  something  in  that  passage  that  does  not  quite 

* please  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it  a 

* little  at  your  leisure.  I’m  sure  you  can  give  it  a little  turn.’ 
“ I returned  from  Lord  Halifax’s  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot; 
“ and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was  saying  to  the  Doctor,  that 
“ my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a good  deal  of  difficulty  by  such 
“ loose  and  general  observation:  that  I had  been  thinking  over  the 
“ passages  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not  guess 'at  what  it  was 
“ that  offended  his  lordship  in  either  of  them.  Garth  laughed. 
**  heartily  at  my  embarrassment;  said,  1 had  not  been  long  enough 
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That  such  a Genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
not  more  distinguished  in  the  great  scenes  of  , 
business,  than  in  all  the  useful  and  entertain- 
ing parts  of  learning,  has  not  refused  to  be  the 
critick  of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer.  And  that  the  noble  author*  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his 
partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Pastorals, 
to  my  attempting  the  Iliad  f.  I cannot  deny 


M acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ; that  I need 
11  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those  places  over  and  over, 
“ when  I got  home,”  ‘ All  you  need  do,  says  he,  is  to  leave 

* them  just  as  they  are ; call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months 

• ‘ hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  passages, 

* and  then  read  them  to  him  as  altered.’  I followed  his  advice  ; 
“ waited  on  Lord  Halifax  some  time  after ; said,  * I hoped  lie 

* would  find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed;’  “ read  them 

*'  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first : and  his  lordship  was  ex- 
“ tremely  pleased  with  them,  and  cried  out,  Ay  now  they  are  per- 
“ fectly  right : nothing  can  be  better.”  P. 

* Here  also  an  original  compliment  is  rescinded.  The  pas- 
sage stood  thus  in  the  first  edition  : “ And  that  so  excellent  an 
“ imitator  of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Heroic 
11  Love.” 

The  nobleman’  here  intended  was  George  Granville,  Lord 
Landsdown.  Editor. 


+ To  this  early  patronage  our  poet  alludes  in  his  Prologue  to 
the  Satires : 


. . ... ■ Granville  the  polite, 

4nd  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I could  write, 
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myself  the  pride  of  confessing,  that  I have 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for 
the  conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction  of 
serveral  particulars  of  this  translation. 

I could  say  a great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  distinguished  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
but  it  is  almost  absurd  to  particularize  any  oiie 
generous  action  in  a person  whose  whole  life 
is  a continued  series  of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope*, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  will  pardon  my 
desire  of  having  it  known  that  he  was  pleased 
to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of 
Mr.  Harcourtf  (the  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor)  gave  me  a proof  how  much  I am 
honoured  in  a share  of  his  friendship.  I must 
attribute  to  the  same  motive  that  of  several 
others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledg- 
ments are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  privi- 
leges of  a familiar  correspondence : and  I am 

* He  was  grandson  to  the  first  Earl'of  Chesterfield  by  a second 
wife,  and  uuclc  to  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  our  times. 
See  Maty’s  Memoirs.  Editor. 

+ To  whose  memory  our  poet  afterwards  wrote  an  elegant  and 
pathetic  epitaph. 
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satisfied  I can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of 
their  turn,  than  by  my  silence. 

In  short,  I have  found  more  patrons  than 
ever  Homer  wanted  * **.  He  would  have 
thought  himself  happy  to  have  met  the  same 
favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  shewn  me  by 
its  learned  Rival,  the  University  of  Oxford. 
And  I can  hardly  envy  him  those  pompous 
honours  he  received  after  death,  when  I re- 
flect on  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  agreeable 
obligations,  and  easy  friendships,  which  make 
the  satisfaction  of  life.  This  distinction  is 
the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  shewn  to 
one  whose  pen  has  never  gratified  the  preju- 
dices of  particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of 
particular  men f.  Whatever  the  success  may 


* Alluding,  I presume,  as  well  to  tUe  moderate  wants  of  a 
wandering  bard,  as  to  the  frugal  simplicity  of  ancient  times. 
Editor. 

t Even  that  parsimonious  dispenser  of  praise  and  austere  judge 
of  merit,  Ur.  Johnson,  bears  ample  testimony  to  our  poet 
on  this  head,  in  his  phrase  of  unrivalled  energy  and  compre- 
hension : 

**  His  effusions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  subjects  chosen 
“ by  himself.  He  never  exchanged  praise  for  money,  nor  opened  a 
“ shop  of  condolence  or  congratulation.  He  suffered  coronations 
“ and  royal  marriages  to  pass  without  a song;  and  derived  no 
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prove,  I shall  never  repent  of  an  under* 
taking  in  which  I have  experienced  the 
candour  and  friendship  of  so  many  persons  of 
merit ; and  in  which  I hope  to  pass  * some  of 
those  years  of  youth  that  are  generally  lost  in 
a circle  of  follies,  after  a manner  neither 
wholly  unuseful  to  others,  nor  disagreeable  to 
ipyself. 


“ opportunities  from  recent  events,  or  popularity  from  the  adci- 
f‘  dental  disposition  of  his  readers.”  Editor, 

* This  part  of  the  preface,  therefore,  must  have  been  written 
before  the  completion  of  his  translation,  Editor, 
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ESSAY 

ON  THE 

LIFE,  WRITINGS  AND  LEARNING 

OF 

HOMER. 


There  is  something  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  goes  beyond  bare  curiosity,  and  even 
carries  us  onto  a shadow  of  friendship  with 
those  great  geniuses  whom  we  have  known 
to  excel  in  former  ages.  Nor  will  it  appear 
less  to  any  one,  who  considers  how  much  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  friendship;  how  it 
compounds  itself  of  an  admiration  raised  by 
what  we  meet  with  concerning  them  ; a ten- 
dency to  be  farther  acquainted  with  them, 
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by  getting  every  circumstance  of  their  lives; 
a kind  of  complacency  in  their  company, 
when  we  retire  to  enjoy  what  they  have  left  ; 
an  union  with  them  in  those  sentiments  they 
approve ; and  an  endeavour  to  defend  them 
when  we  think  they  are  injuriously  attacked,  or* 

: V - * * * I * 

even  sometimes  with  too  partial  an  affection. 

There-  is  also  in  mankind  a spirit  of  envy 
or  opposition,  which  makes  them  uneasy  to 
see  others  of  the  same  species  seated  far  above 
them  in  a sort  of  perfection.  And  this,  at 
least,  so  far  as  regards  the  fame  of  writers  t 
has  not  always  been  known  to  die  with  a man, 
but  to  pursue  his  remains  with  idle  traditions, 
and  weak  conjectures ; so  that  his  name, 
which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  shall  be  preserved 
only  to  be  stained  and  blotted.  The  contro- 
versy, which  was  carried  on  between  the 
author  and  his  enemies,  while  he  was  living, 
shall  still  be  kept  on  foot;  not  entirely  upop 
his  own  account,  but  on  theirs  who  live  after 
him ; some  being  fond  to  praise  extravagantly, 
and  others  as  rashly  eager  to  contradict  his 

* This  use  of  or  is  very  peculiar,  correspondent  to  it’s  redun- 
dancy in  the  phrase  or  e’er;  when  modern  writers  omit  it.  Editor. 

+ In  the  first  edition  : — “ so  far  as  vie  speak  of the  fame  of  writers, 
« has  not  always  been  known  to  die  with  a man  entirely,  but — .’* 
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admirers.  This  proceeding,  on  both  sides, 
gives  us  an  image  of  the  first  descriptions  of 
war,  such  as  the  Iliad  affords ; where  a hero 
disputes  the  field  with  an  army  ’till  it  is  his 
time  to  die,  and  then  the  battle,  which  we 
expected  to  fall  of  course,  is  renewed  about 
the  body  ; his  friends  contending  that  they 
may  embalm  and  honour  it,  his  enemies  that 
they  may  cast  it  to  the  dogs  and  vultures*. 

There  are  yet  others  of  a low  kind  of 
taste,  who,  without  any  malignity  to  the 
character  of  a great  author,  lessen  the  dignity 
of  their  subject  by  insisting  too  meanly  upon 
little  particularities.  They  imagine  it  the  part 
of  an  historian  to  omit  nothing  they  meet  with, 
concerning  him ; and  gather  every  thing  with- 
out any  distinction  f,  to  the  prejudice  or 
neglect  of  the  more  noble  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter: like  those  trifling  painters,  or  sculptors, 
who  bestow  infinite  pains  and  patience  upon 
the  most  insignificant  part  of  a figure  i,  till 

* This  illustration  from  hisauthoris  extremely  apt  and  ingenious, 
t In  the  first  edition  : — “ concerning  him  whom  they  write  upon, 
“ gather  every  thing  wherein  he  is  named,  without  any  distinction—," 
I As  the  artist  in  Horace, 

. ———I  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimel,  et  mallet  imitabitur  sere  capillos. 
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they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  by  finish- 
ing every  thing  with  the  neatest  want  of  judg- 
ment. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a fourth  sort  of 
men,  who  pretend  to  divest  themselves  of 
partiality  * on  both  sides,  and  to  get  above 
that  imperfect  idea  of  their  subject,  which 
little  writers  fall  into  ; who  propose  to  them- 
selves a calm  search  after  truth,  and  a rational 
adherence  to  probability  in  their  historical  col- 
lections : who  neither  wish  to  be  led  into  the 
fables  of  superstition  t>  nor  are  willing  to 
support  the  injustice  of  a malignant  criticism; 
but,  endeavouring  to  steer  in  a middle  way, 
have  obtained  a character  of  failing  least  in 
the  choice  of  materials  for  history,  though 
drawn  from  the  darkest  ages. 

Being  therefore  to  write  something  con- 
cerning a Life,  which  there  is  little  prospect 

And  our  poet’s  practical  application  to  painting  in  his  youth, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Jervas,  has  given  rise  to  bis  frequent 
illustrations  and  comparisons  from  that  art.  Editor. 

* In  the  first  edition  : — “ of  impetuous  emotions  on  both  sides.’’ 

+ In  the  first  edition  he  wrote  poetry  for  superstition,  and  false- 
hoods for  injustice:  and  hits  given  perspicuity  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph,  originally  written  thus:—1-  for  history,  cicit  from 
‘ the  darkest  ages.” 
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of  our  knowing,  after  it  has  been  the  fruitless 
enquiry  of  so  many  ages*,  and  which  has 
however  been  thus  differently  treated  by  histo- 
rians, I shall  endeavour  to  speak  of  it  not  as  a 
certainty,  but  as  the  tradition,  opinion,  or 
collection  of  authors,  who  have  been  supposed 
to  write  of  Homer  in  these  four  preceding 
methods ; to  which  we  also  shall  add  some 
farther  conjectures  of  our  own.  After  his 
life  has  been  thus  rather  invented  than  written, 
I shall  consider  him  historically  as  an  author, 
with  regard  to  those  works  which  he  has  left 
behind  him : in  doing  which,  we  may  trace 
the  degrees  of  esteem  they  have  obtained  in 
different  periods  of  time,  and  regulate  our 
present  opinion  of  them,  by  a view  of  that 
age  in  which  they  were  writ  f. 

L I.  If  we  take  a view  of  Homer. 

Stories  of  Ho-  jn  those  fabulous  traditions  which 

mer,  which  are 

the  effects  of the  admiration  of  the  ancient  liea- 

travugant  ad- 
miration. thens  has  occasioned,  we  find  them 

. * It  may  be  collected  from  Herodotus,  ii.  53,  that  even  this 
historian  was  not  clear  within  a century  as  to  the  precise  time,  in 
which  Homer  lived,  nor  as  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  him 
and  Hesiod.  Editor. 

t Writ.  This  participle  was  better  given  at  length  written  in 
the  first  edition ; but  our  author's  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  the 
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running  to  superstition,  and  multiplied  and  con* 
tradictory  to  one  another  *,  in  the  different  ac- 
counts which  are  given  with  respect  to  ./Egypt 
and  Greece,  the  two  native  countries  of  fable. 

We  have  one  in  t Eustathius  most  strangely 
framed,  which  Alexander  Paphius  has  re- 
ported concerning  Homer’s  birth  and  infancy. 
That  “ he  was  born  in  /Egypt  of  Dmasagoras 
“ and  ASthra,  and  brought  up  by  a daughter 
,c  of  Orus,  the  priest  of  Isis,  who  was  herself  a 
“ prophetess,  and  from  whose  breasts  drops 
. “ of  honey  would  frequently  distill  into  the 
“ mouth  of  the  infant.  In  the  night-time 
“ the  first  sounds  he  uttered  were  the  notes  of 
“ nine  several  birds  ; in  the  morning  he  was 
“ found  playing  with  nine  doves  in  the  bed  : 
“ the  Sibyl,  who  attended  him,  used  to  be 
“ seized  with  a poetical  fury,  and  utter  verses, 
“ in  which  she  commanded  Dmasagoras  to 
M build  a temple  to  the  Muses  : this  he  per- 

grammatical  formations  of  the  verb,  occasioned  this  alteration  to 
the  detriment  of  the  impression  on  the  ear.  He  uses  writ  else- 
where as  the  preterite ; when  it  is  much  better  regarded  as  the 
abbreviation  of  the  participle,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from 
wrote.  Editor. 

• In  the  first  edition “ independent  on  one  another.” 

t Eustathius  in  Od.  13. 
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**  formed  in  obedience  to  her  inspiration, 
“ and  related  all  these  things  to  the  child 
“ when  he  was  grown  up;  who,  in  memory  of 
“ the  doves  which  played  with  him  during  his  in- 
“ fancy,  has  in  his  works  preferred  this  bird  to 
“ the  honour  of  bringing  Ambrosia  to  Jupiter.” 
One  would  think  a story  of  this  nature  so 
fit  for  age  to  talk  of,  and  infancy  to  hear, 
were  incapable  of  being  handed  down  to  us*. 
But  we  find  the  tradition  again  taken  up  to 
be  heightened  in  one  part,  and  carried  for- 
ward in  another,  f Heliodorus,  who  had 
heard  of  this  claim  which  JEgypt  put  in  for 
Homer,  endeavours  to  strengthen  it  by  naming 
Thebes  for  the  particular  place  of  his  birth. 
He  allows  too,  that  a priest  was  his  reputed 
father,  but  that  his  real  father,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  ^Egypt,  was  Mercury:  he  says, 
“ That  when  the  Priest  was  celebrating  the  rites 
'**  of  his  country,  and  therefore  slept  with  his 

• This  seems  very  strangely  expressed : and,  except  there  be  a 
contrast  intended  between  talking  and  hearing , and  written  under- 
stood : as  if  it  was  a story  lit  only  to  be  talked  of  and  heard,  but 
not  written ; I do  not  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  sentence. 
On  any  supposition,  it  is  obscure.  Editor, 

f Heliod,  ,&5thiop.  1.  3. 
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“ wife  in  the  Temple,  the  God  had  knowledge  of 
“ her,  and  begot  Homer:  that  he  was  born  with 

tufts  of  hair  on  his  * thigh,  as  a sign  of  un- 
“ lawful  generation,  from  whence  he  was  called 
“ Homer  by  the  nations  through  which  he 
“ wandered  : that  he  himself  was  the  occasion 
“ why  this  story  of  his  divine  extraction  is 
“ unknown ; because  he  neither  told  his  name, 
“ race,  nor  country,  being  ashamed  of  his 
•*  exile,  to  which  his  reputed  father  drove  him 
“ from  among  the  consecrated  youths,  on 
“ account  of  that  mark,  which  their  priests 
“ esteemed  a testimony  of  an  incestuous 
“ birth.” 

These  are  the  extravagant  stories  by  which 
men,  who  have  not  been  able  to  express  how 

much  they  admire  him,  transcend  the  bounds  of 

« * 

probability  to  say  something  extraordinary. 
The  mind,  that  becomes  dazzled  with  the  sight 
of  his  performances,  loses  the  common  idea  of 
a man  in  the  fancied  splendor  of  perfection:  it 
deems  nothing  less  than  a God  worthy  to  be 
his  Father,  nothing  less  than  a Prophetess 

* 'O  Femur, 
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deserving  to  be  his  nurse  ; and,  growing  un- 
willing that  he  should  be  spoken  of  in  a lan- 
guage beneath  its  imaginations,  delivers  fables 
in  the  place  of  history. 

But  whatever  has  thus  been  offered  to  sup- 
port the  claim  of  /Egypt,  they  who  plead  for 
Greece  are  not  to  be  accused  for  coming  short 
of  it.  Their  fancy  rose  with  a refinement  as 
much  above  that  of  their  masters*,  as  tlie 
Greek  Imagination  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
/Egyptians:  their  Fiction  was  but  a Veil,  and 
frequently  wrought  fine  enough  to  be  seen 
through,  so  that  it  hardly  hides  the  meaning  it 
is  made  to  cover,  from  the  first  glance  of  the 
imagination.  For  a proof  of  this,  we  may 
mention  that  poetical  genealogy  which  is  de- 
livered for  Homer’s,  in  the  f Greek  treatise  of 
,lhe  contention  between  him  and  Hesiod,  and 
■but  little  varied  by  the  relation  of  it  in  Suidas. 

■“  The  Poet  Linus  (say  they)  was  born  of 
Apollo,  and  Thoose  the  daughter  of  Neptune. 

* In  the  first  edition  above  vihat  vie  are  supposed  to  have  of 

“ their  masters ; and  frequently  the  veil  of  fiction  is  wrought  flue 
enough — Hence  arose  the  repetition  of  imagination, 

+ ’Aya)»  'Op,nfM  ‘Hru}s, 
l Vot.  I p 
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“ Pierus  of  Linus : CEagrus  of  King  Pierus  and 
**  the  Nymph  Methone:  Orpheus  of  CEagrus 
“ and  the  Muse  Calliope.  From  Orpheus 
“ came  Othrys;  from  him  Harmonides;  from 
“ him  Philoterpus ; from  him  Euphemus ; 
“ from  him  Epiphrades,  who  begot  Meualops, 
“ the  father  of  Dius;  Dius  had  Hesiod  the 
“ Poet  and  Perses  by  Pucamede,  the  daughter 
“ of  Apollo : then  Perses  had  Mason,  on  whose 
“ daughter  Crytheis,  the  river  Meles  begot 
“ Homer.” 

Here  we  behold  a wonderful  genealogy', 
contrived  industriously  to  raise  our  idea  to  the 
highest,  where  Gods,  Goddesses,  Muses, 
Kings,  and  Poets  link  in  a descent;  nay,  where 
Poets  are  made  to  depend,  as  it  were,  in  clusters 
upon  the  same  stalk  beneath  one  another.  If 
we  consider  too  that  Harmonides  is  derived 
from  harmony,  Philoterpus  from  love  of  de- 
light, Euphemus  from  beautiful  diction,  Epi- 
phrades from  intelligence,  and  Pucamede  from 
prudence  ; it  may  not  be  improbable,  but  the 
inventors  meant,  by  a fiction  of  this  nature,  to 
turn  such  qualifications  into. persons,  as  were 
agreeable  to  his  character,  for  whom  the  lin* 
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was  drawn:  so  that  every  thing  divine  or  great, 
will  thus  come  together  by  the  extravagant  in- 
dulgence of  fancy,  while  Admiration  turns  itself 
in  some  to  bare  F able,  in  others  to  Allegory  *. 

t 

After  this  fabulous  tree  of  his  pedigree, 
we  may  regularly  view  him  in  one  passage  con- 
cerning his  birth,  which,  though  it  differs  in  a 
circumstance,  from  what  has  been  here  deliver- 
ed, yet  carries  on  the  same  air,  and  regards  the 
same  traditions.  There  is  a short  life  of  Homer 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  wherein  a third  part  of 
Aristotle  on  poetry,  which  is  now  lost,  is  quoted 
for  an  account  of  his  uncommon  birth,  in  this 
manner.  “ At  the  time  when  Neleus,  the  son 
■ ‘ of  Codrus,  led  the  colony  which  was  sent 
“ into  Ionia,  there  was  in  the  island  of  Id  a 
“ young  girl,  compressed  by  a Genius,  who 
“ delighted  to  associate  with  the  M uses,  and 
“ share  in  their  consorts.  She,  finding  her- 
“ self  with  child,  and  being  touched  with  the 
“ shame  of  what  had  happened  to  her,  removed 
“ from  thence  to  a place  called  iEgina.  There 

* In  the  first  edition — “ while  it  turns  itself  tometime t to  ad» 
miration,  and  sometinus  to  allegory.” 
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“ she  was  taken  in  an  excursion  made  by  rob- 
“ bers,  and  being  brought  to  Smyrna,  which 
“ was  then  under  the  Lydians,  they  gave  her 
“ to  Miron  the  King,  who  married  her  upon 
“ account  of  her  beauty.  But  while  she  walk- 
“ ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Meles,  she 
“ brought  forth  Ilomer,  and  expired.  The 
“ infant  was  taken  by  Macon,  and  bred  up  as 
“ his  son,  till  the  death  of  that  Prince.”  And 
from  this  point  of  the  story  the  Poet  is  let  down 
into  his  traditional  poverty.  Here  we  see, 
though  he  be  taken  out  of  the  lineage  of  Meles, 
where  we  met  him  before,  he  has  still  as  won- 
derful a rise  invented  for  him ; he  is  still  to 
spring  from  a Demigod,  one  who  was  of  a 
poetical  disposition,  from  whom  he  might  in- 
herit a soul  turned  to  poetry,  and  receive  an 
assistance  of  heavenly  inspiration. 

In  his  life  the  most  general  tradition  concern- 
ing him  is  his  blindness,  yet  there  are  some  who 
will  notallow  even  this  to  have  happened  after 
the  manner  in  which  it  falls  upon  other  men : 
chance  and  sickness  are  excluded  ; nothing  less 

than  Gods  and  heroes  must  be  visibly  concerned 

( 

about  him.  Thus  we  find  smong  the  different 
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accounts  which*  Hermias  has  collected  con- 
cerning his  blindness,  that  when  Iloiner  re- 
solved to  write  of  Achilles,  he  had  an  ex- 
ceeding desire  to  fill  his  mind  with  a just  idea 
of  so  glorious  a hero  : wherefore,  having  paid 
all  due  honours  at  his  tomb,  he  intreats  that  he 
may  obtain  a sight  of  him.  The  hero  grants 
his  poet’s  petition,  and  rises  in  a glorious  suit  of 
armour,  which  ckst  so  unsuffcrable  a splendor, 
that  Homer  lost  his  eyes,  while  he  gazed  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  notions  f. 

If  this  be  any  thing  more  than  a mere  fable, 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  it  insinuated  his 
contracting  a blindness  by  too  intense  an  appli- 
cation while  he  wrote  his  Iliad.  But  it  is  a 
very  pompous  way  of  letting  us  into  the  know- 
ledge of  so  short  a truth  : it  looks  as  if  men 
imagined  the  lives  of  poets  should  be  poetically 
written;  that  to  speak  plainly  of  them,  were 

* Hermias  in  Pined.  Plat.  Leo  Allat.  de  Pair.  Horn.  c.  10. 

+ One  might  suppose  not  absurdly,  that  Gray  had  taken  an  im- 
pulse from  this  fable  in  his  fiction  of  Milton;  a fiction,  as  nobly 
conceived,  as  it  is  sublimely  wrought: 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
lie  saw:  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Clos’d  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
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to  speak  contemptibly ; or  that  we  debase  them, 
when  they  are  placed  in  less  glorious  company 
than  those  exalted  spirits  which  they  them- 
selves have  been  fond  to  celebrate.  We  may 
however  in  some  measure  be  reconciled  to  this 
last  idle  fable,  for  having  occasioned  so  beauti- 
ful an  Episode  in  the  Ambra  of  Politian. 
That  which  does  not  inform  us  in  a history, 
may  please  us  in  its  proper  sphere  of  poetry. 

IT  II.  Such  stories  as  these  have 

mer  proceeding  ***»  the  effects  of  a Superstitious 
from  envy.  fondness,  and  of  the  astonishment 

of  men  at  what  they  consider*  in  a view  of 
perfection.  But  neither  have  all  the  same 
taste,  nor  do  they  equally  submit  to  the  supe- 
riority of  others,  nor  bear  that  human  nature, 
which  they  know  to  be  imperfect,  should  be 
praised  iu  an  extreme,  without  opposition. 
From  some  principles  of  this  kind  have  arisen 
a second  sort  of  stories,  which  glance  at  Ho- 
mer with  malignant  suppositions,  and  endea- 
vour to  throw  a diminishing  air  over  his  life, 
as  a kind  of  answer  to  those  who  sought  to 
aggrandize  him  injudiciously. 

* In  (he  first  edition  : — “ and  of  our  astonishment  at  what  a t 
“ consider — .”  6 
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Under  this  head  we  may  reckon  those  un- 
grounded conjectures  with  which  his  adversa- 
ries asperse  the  very  design  and  prosecution  of 
his  travels,  when  they  insinuate,  that  they 
were  one  continued  search  after  authors  who 
had  written  before  him,  and  particularly  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  order  to  destroy  them,  or 
to  rob  them  of  their  inventions. 

Titus  we  read  in  * Diodorus  Siculus, 
“ That  there  was  one  Daphne  the  daughter  of 
“ Tiresias,  who  from  her  inspirations  obtained 
“ the  title  of  a Sibyl.  She  had  made  a very 
“ extraordinary  genius,  and  being  made  pries- 
“ tess  at  Delphos,  wrote  oracles  with  won- 
“ derful  elegance,  which  Homer  sought  for, 
“ and  adorned  his  poems  with  several  of  her 
*e  verses.”  But  she  is  placed  so  far  in  the  fa- 
bulous age  of  the  world,  that  nothing  can 
be  averred  of  her : and  as  for  the  verses  now 
ascribed  to  the  Sibyls,  they  are  more  modern 
than  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  story  ; which, 
as  it  is  universally  assented  to,  discovers  that 
whatever  there  is  in  them  in  common  with 


# Diod.  Sic.  1.  4. 
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Homer,  the  compilers  have  rather  taken  from 
him  ; perhaps  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
their  work  by  the  protection  of  this  tradition. 

The  next  insinuation  we  hear  is  from 
Suidas,  that  Palamedes,  who  fought  at  Troy, 

i 

was  famous  for  poetry,  and  wrote  concerning 
that  war  in  the  Dorick  letter  which  he  in- 
vented, probably  much  against  Agamemnon 
and  Ulysses,  his  mortal  enemies.  Upon  this 
account  some  have  fancied  his  works  were 
suppresse  by  Agamemnon’s  posterity,  or  that 
their  entire  destruction  was  contrived  and 
effected  by  Homer  when  he  undertook  the 
same  subject.  But  surely  the  works  of  so 
considerable  a man,  when  they  had  been  able 
to  bear  up  so  long  a time  as  that  which  passed 
between  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  flourishing 
of  Ilomer,  must  have  been  too  much  dis- 
persed, for  one  of  so  mean  a condition  as  he 
is  represented,  to  have  destroyed  in  every 
place,  though  he  had  been  never  so  much 
assisted  by  the  vigilant  temper  of  Envy.  And 
we  may  say  too,  that  what  might  have  been 
capable  of  raising  this  principle  in  him,  must 
be  capable  of  being  iii  some  measure  esteemed 
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by  others,  and  of  having  at  least  one  line  of 
it  preserved  to  us  as  his. 

After  him,  in  the  order  of  time,  we 
meet  with  a whole  set  of  names,  to  whom  the 
maligners  of  Homer  would  have  him  obliged, 
without  being  able  to  prove  their  assertion. 
Suidas  mentions  Corinnus  Iliensis,  the  secre- 
tary of  Palainedes,  who  writ  a poem  upon 
the  same  subject,  but  no  one  is  produced  as 
having  seen  it.  *Tzetzes  mentions  (and 
from  Johannes  Melalaf  only)  Sisyphus  the 
Coan,  secretary  of  Teucer,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  as  known  if  he  writ  verse  or  prose. 
Besides  these,  are  Dictys  the  Cretan,  secre- 
tary to  Idoineneus,  and  Dares  the  Phrygian, 
an  attendant  of  Hector,  who  have  spurious 
treatises  passing  under  their  names.  From 
each  of  these  is  Homer  said  to  have  borrowed 
his  whole  argument ; so  inconsistent  are  these 
stories  with  one  another. 

The  next  names  we  find,  are  Demodocus, 

* Tzetzes  Chil.  5.  Hist.  £?9. 

+ The  name  is  neyer  thus  written ; some  have  it  Malala,  ami 
others  Malela.  . Editor. 
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whom  Homer  might  have  met  at  Corcyra ; and 
Phemius,  whom  he  might  have  met  at  Ithaca  : 
the  one  (as  * Plutarch  says)  having  according 
to  tradition  written  the  war  of  Troy,  the  other 
the  return  of  the  Grecian  captains.  But  these 
are  only  two  name.s  of  friends,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  honour  with  eternity  in  his  poem,  or 
twro  different  pictures  of  himself,  as  author  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odysses,  or  entirely  the  children 
of  his  imagination,  without  any  particular  allu- 
sion. So  that  his  usage  here  puts  me  in  mind  of 
his  own  Yulcan  in  the t Iliad:  the  God  had  cast 
two  statues,  which  heendued  with  the  power  of 
motion ; and  it  is  said  presently  after,  that  he  is 
scarce  able  to  go  unless  they  support  him. 

It  is  reported  by  some,  says  X Ptolemaeus 
Ephaestio,  “ That  there  was  before  Homer  a 
**  woman  of  Memphis,  called  Phantasia,  who 
**  writ  of  the  wars  of  Troy,  and  the  wand- 
rings  of  Ulysses.  Now  Homer  arriving  at 
“ M emphis  where  she  had  laid  up  her  works, 
•*  and  getting  acquainted  with  Phanitas,  whose 

* Plutarch  on  musick. 

-f  Iliad,  xvrii.  87. 

J Ptol.  Epli.  Excerpt,  apud  Photium,  I. 
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**  business  it  was  to  copy  the  sacred  writings, 
“ he  obtained  a sight  of  these,  and  followed 
“ entirely  the  scheme  she  had  drawn.”  But 
this  is  a wild  story,  which  speaks  of  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  with  a Greek  name,  and  who 
never  was  heard  of  but  upon  this  account.  It 
appears  indeed  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  learning,  that  he  was  initiated  into 
their  mysteries,  and  for  ought  we  know  by 
one  Phanitas.  But  if  we  consider  what  the 
name  of  the  woman  signifies,  it  seems  only  as 
if  from  being  used  in  a figurative  expression* 
it  had  been  mistaken  afterwards  for  a proper 
name.  And  then  the  meaning  will  be,  that 
having  gathered  as  much  information  concern- 
ing the  Grecian  and  Trojan  story,  as  he  could 
be  furnished  with  from  the  accounts  of  Egypt, 
which  were  generally  mixed  with  fancy  and 

fable,  he  wrought  out  his  plans  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odysses. 

We  pass  all  these  stories,  together  with  the 
little  Iliad  of  Siagrus,  mentioned  by  * Elian. 
But  one  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  re- 
flecting on  the  depreciating  humour,  and  odd 

* ./Elian.  1.  J 14.  c.  2. 
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industry  of  man,  which  shews  itself  in  raisin*? 
such  a number  of  insinuations  that  clash  with 
each  other,  and  in  spiriting  up  such  a croud  of 
unwarranted  names  to  support  them.  Nor  can 
we  but  admire  at  the  contradictory  nature  of 
this  proceeding;  that  names  of  works,  which 
either  never  were  in  being,  or  never  worthy  to 
live,  should  be  prod  uced  on  1)?  to  persuade  us  that 
the  most  lasting  and  beautiful  poem  of  the  an- 
cients was  taken  outofthem.  Abeggarmightbe 
content  to  patch  up  a garment  with  such  shreds 
as  the  world  throws  away,  but  it  is  never  to  be 
imagined  an  Emperor  would  make  his  itobes  of 
them. 

After  Iiomer  had  spent  a considerable 
time  in  travel,  we  find  him  towards  his  age  in- 
troduced to  such  an  action  as  tends  to  his  dispa- 
ragement. It  is  not  enough  to  accuse  him  for 
spoiling  the  dead,  they  raise  a living  author, 
by  whom  lie  must  be  baffled  in  that  qualifi- 
cation on  which  his  fame  is  founded. 

There  is  in  * Hesiod  an  account  of  an 
ancient  poetical  contention  at  the  funeral  of 
Amphidamas,  in  which,  he  says,  he  obtained  the 
prize,  but  does  not  mention  from  whom  he  car- 

* Hesiod.  Op.  & dierum,  1.  2.  ver.  272,  Qc. 
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ried  it.  There  is  also  among  the  * IJymns  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  a prayer  to  Venus  for  success 
in  a poetical  dispute,  but  it  neither  mentions 
where,  nor  against  whom.  But  though  they 
have  neglected  to  name  theirantagonists,  others 
have  since  taken  care  to  till  up  the  stories  by 
putting  them  together.  The  making  two  such 
considerable  names  in  poetry  engage,  carries  an 
amusing  pomp  in  it,  like  making  two  heroes 
of  tlie  first  rank  enter  the  lists  of  combat.  And 
if  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  their  parties  among 
the  Grammarians,  here  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity forHesiod’s  favourers  to  make  a sacrifice 
of  Homer.  Hence  a bare  conjecture  might 
spread  into  a tradition,  then  the  tradition  give 
occasion  to  an  epigram,  which  is  yet  extant, 
and  again  the  epigram  (for  want  of  knowing 
the  time  it  was  writ  in)  bealledged  as  a proof 
of  that  conjecture  from  whence  it  sprung.  After 
this  a f whole  treatise  was  written  upon  it,  - 
which  appears  not  very  ancient,  because  it 
mentions  Adrian : the  story  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  short  account  we  find  in  J Plutarch, 

* Horn.  Hymn.  2.  ad  Venerem. 

f ’Ay mi  'Oftvfx  ti  'H 

J Plut.  Banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men.  < 
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“ That  Gamctor,  the  son  of  Amphidamas, 
“ King  of  Euboea,  being  used  to  celebrate 
“ his  fathers  funeral  games,  invited  from  all 
“ parts  men  famous  for  strength  and  wisdom. 
“ Among  these  Homer  and  Hesiod  arrived  at 
“ Chalcis.  The  king  Panidas  presided  over  the 
“ contest,  which  being  finished,  he  decreed  the 
“ Tripos  to  Hesiod,  with  this  sentence.  That 
“ the  poet  of  peace  and  husbandry  better  de- 
“ served  tobecrowned,  tlianthepoetofwarand 
“ contention*.  Whereupon  Hesiod  dedicated 
“ the  prize  to  the  muses,  with  this  inscription  : 

*•  ‘EAuuut/c-i  rsii*  ±tt6ipctrr 

“ “'lystm  tnirm  it  XaAiaJi  9-»»f  ‘'Ofjutifoi.” 

Which  are  two  lines  taken  from  that  place  in 
Hesiod  where  he  mentions  no  antagonist,  and 
altered,  that  the  two  names  might  be  brought 
in,  as  is  evident  by  comparing  them  with  these, 

/juim  tixi<r*ilu  Tftxti’  xrviila, 

Tof  jjb it  'Isyti  Marin  i-Matmctiirr'  i-ninam," 

To  answer  this  story,  we  may  take  notice 
that  Hesiod  is  generally  placed  after  Homer. 
Grsevius,  his  own  commentator,  sets  him  a 
hundred  years  lower  ; and  whether  he  were 

* Thus  in  the  first  edition  “ with  this  elogy  in  the  sentence, 
“ That  the  poet  of  peace  and  husbandry  better  deserved  to  be 
“ crowned,  than  he  who  stirs  us  uj  to  war  and  contention.” 
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so  or  no,  yet  * Plutarch  lias  slightly  passed  the 
whole  account  as  a fable.  Nay,  we  may  draw 
an  argument  against  it  from  Hesiod  himself : 
he  had  a love  of  Fame,  which  caused  him  to 
engage  at  the  funeral  games,  and  which  went' 
so  far  as  to  make  him  record  his  conquest  in 
his  own  works ; had  he  defeated  Homer,  the 
same  principle  would  have  made  him  mention 
a name  that  could  have  secured  his  own  to  im- 
mortality. A poet  who  records  his  gloiy, 
would  not  omit  the  noblest  circumstance,  and 
Homer,  like  a captive  Prince,  had  certainly 
graced  the  triumph  of  his  adversary. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  there  is 
another  story  invented,  which  makes  him  con- 
clude it  in  a maimer  altogether  beneath  the 
greatness  of  a genius.  We  find,  in  the  life 
said  to  be  written  by  Plutarch,  a tradition, 
“ That  he  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware 
of  the  young  mens  riddle.  This  remained 
“ long  obscure  to  him,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
“ island  Io.  There  as  he  sat  to  behold  the 
v fishermen,  they  proposed  to  him  a riddle  in 
“ verse,  which  he  being  unable  to  answer, 

* Plut.  Sj/m.  1.  5.  5-  S'. 
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“ died  for  grief.”  This  story  refutes  itself  by 
carrying  superstition  at  one  end,  and  folly  at 
the  other.  It  seems  conceived  with  an  air  of 
derision,  to  lay  a great  man  in  the  dust  after  a 
foolish  manner.  The  same  sort  of  hand  might 
have  framed  that  tale  of  Aristotle’s  drowning 
himself  because  he  could  not  account  for  the 
Euripus:  the  design  is  the  same,  the  turn  the 
same;  and  all  the  difference,  that  the  great 
men  are  each  to  suffer  in  his  character,  the 
' one  by  a poetical  riddle,  the  other  by  a philoso- 
phical problem.  But  these  are  actions  which 
can  only  arise  from  the  meanness  of  pride,  or 
extravagance  of  madness : a soul  enlarged  with 
knowledge  (so  vastly  as  that  of  Ilomer)  better 
knows  the  proper  stress  which  is  to  be  laid  upon 
* every  incident,  and  the  proportion  of  concern, 
or  carelessness,  with  which  itought  to  be  affected. 

. But  it  is  the  fate  ofnarrow  capacities  to  measure 
mankind  by  a false  standard,  and  imagine  the 
great,  like  themselves,  capable  of  being  discon- 
certed by  little  occasions;  to  frame  their  malig- 
nant fables  according  to  this  imagination,  and 
to  stand  detected  by  it  as  by  an  evident  mark 
of  ignorance. 
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III.  The  third  manner  in  which 
the  life  of  Ilomer  has  been  written 
is  but  an  amassing  of  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  hints  which  the  writers 


III. 

Stories  of  Ilo- 
mer proceeding 
from  trifling 
curiosity. 


could  meet  with,  great  or  little,  in  order  to  tell 
a story  of  him  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
want  of  choice  materials  might  put  them  upon 
the  necessity  ; or  perhaps  an  injudicious  desire 
of  saying  all  they  could,  occasioned  the  fault. 
However  it  be,  a life  composed  of  trivial  cir- 
.cumstances,  which  (though  it  give  a true 
account  of  several  passages)  shews  a man  but 
little  in  that  light  in  which  he  was  most 
famous*,  and  has  hardly  any  thing  correspond- 
ent to  the  idea  we  entertain  of  him : such  a 


life,  I say,  will  never  answer  rightly  the  de- 
mand the  world  has  upon  an  historian.  Yet 
the  most  formal  account  we  have  of  Homer  is 
of  this  nature,  I mean  that  which  is  said  to  be 
collected  by  Herodotus.  It  is,  in  short,  an  un- 
supported minute  treatise,  composed  of  events 
which  lie  within  the  compass  of  probability, 
and  belong  to  the  lowest  sphere  of  life.  It 


* In  the  first  edition  thus : “ passages)  has  but  little  of  that 
appearance  in  which  o man  was  most  famous.” 

VoL,  I.  6 
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seems  through  all  its  frame  to  be  entirely  con- 
ducted by  the  spirit  of  a Grammarian ; ever 
abounding  with  extempore  verses,  as  if  it  were 
to  prove  a thing  so  unquestionable  as  our 
author’s  title  to  rapture*;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  occasions  are  so  poorly  invented,  that  they 
misbecome  the  warmth  of  a poetical  imagina- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  it  above  the  life  which 
a Grammarian  might  lead  himself ; nay,  it  is  but 
such  a one  as  they  commonly  do  lead,  the 
highest  stage  of  which  is  to  be  master  of  a 
school  f.  But  because  this  is  a treatise  to  which 
writers  have  had  recourse  for  want  of  a better, 
I shall  give  the  follow  ing  abstract  of  it. 

Homer  was  born  at  Smyrna,  about  one 
hundred  sixty-eight  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  six  hundred  twenty-two  years  before 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Ilis  mother’s  name 
was  Crytheis,  who  proving  unlawfully  with 
child,  was  sent  away  from  Cumae  by  her  uncle, 

* Rapture : that  is,  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  poetry. 
Thus  Butler,  of  the  Widow’s  influence  on  Hudibras  : 

And,  if  a blast  of  air  cscapt  her, 

It  puft  him  with  poetic  rapture.  Editor, 

t And  yet  this  was  the  life  of  Milton  ; and  why  not  of  Homer  ? 
But  these  are  some  of  the  conceited  flourishes,  w ith  which  our  poet, 
in  the  fulness  of  prosperity  and  self-importance,  would  occasion-! 
ally  indulge  his  vanity.  Editor. 
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with  Ismenias,  one  of  those  who  led  the  colony 
of  Smyrna,  then  building.  A while  after,  as  she 
was  celebrating  a festival  with  other  women  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  she  was  delivered 
of  Homer,  whom  she  therefore  named  Mele- 
sigenes.  Upon  this  she  left  Ismenias,  and  sup- 
ported herself  by  her  labour*,  ’till  Phemius 
(who  taught  a school  in  Smyrna)  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  married  her.  But  both  dying  in 
process  of  time,  the  school  fell  to  Homer,  who 
managed  it  with  such  wisdom,  that  he  was 
universally  admired  both  by  natives  and 
strangers.  Amongst  these  latter  was  Mentes, 
a master  of  a ship  from  Leucadia,  by  whose 
persuasions  and  promises  he  gave  up  his  school, 
and  went  to  travel : with  him  he  visited  Spain 
and  Italy,  but  was  left  behind  at  Ithaca  upon 
account  of  a defluxion  in  his  eyes.  During 
his  stay  he  was  entertained  by  one  Mentor,  a 
man  of  fortune,  justice,  and  hospitality,  and 
learned  the  principal  incidents  of  Ulysses’s  life. 
But  at  the  return  of  Mentes,  he  went  from 
thence  to  Colophon,  where,  his.  dettuxion  re- 
newing, he  fell  entirely  blind.  Upon  this  he 

* In  the  first  edition:-—”  by  Korking." 
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could  think  of  no  better  expedient  than  to  go 
back  to  Smyrna,  where  perhaps  he  might  be 
supported  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  have 
the  leisure  to  addict  himself  to  poetry.  But 
there  he  found  his  poverty  increase,  and  his 
hopes  of  encouragement  fail ; so  that  lie  re- 
moved to  Cumae,  and  by  the  way  was  en- 
tertained for  some  time  at  the  house  of  one 
Tychius  a leather-dresser.  At  Cumae  his 
poems  were  wonderfully  admired,  but  when 
he  proposed  to  eternize  their  town  if  they 
would  allow  him  a salary,  he  was  answered, 
that  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining  all 
the'Onvpoi,  or  blind  men*,  and  hence  he  got 
the  name  of  Homer.  From  Cumae  he  went 
to  Phocaea,  where  one  Thestorides  (a  school- 
master also)  offered  to  maintain  him  if  he  would 
suffer  him  to  transcribe  his  verses:  this  Homer 
complying  with  through  mere  necessity,  the 
other  had  no  sooner  gotten  them,  but  he 
removed  to  Chios;  there  the  poems  gained 
him  wealth  and  honour,  while  the  author 
himself  hardly  earned  his  bread  by  repeating 

* So  Ilesy chius:  t/Aije©-'  « & Lycophron,  vcr.  422. 

'O/Miptt  Of  1*0  3-ijJct,  TiTpyraf  XoyiiSf. 

And  it  seems  very  probable,  that  he  acquired  this  name  from  his 
blindness.  Editor. 
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them.  At  last,  some  who  came  from  Chios  hav- 
ing told  the  people  that  the  same  verses  were 
published  there  by  a school-master,  Homer 
resolved  to  find  him  out.  Having  therefore 
landed  near  that  place,  he  was  received  by  one 
Gkracus  a shepherd,  (at  whose  door  he  had 
like  to  have  been  worried  by  dogs)  and  carried* 
by  him  to  his  master  at  Bollissus,  who  admir- 
ing his  knowledge,  intrusted  him  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children.  Here  his  praise  began 
to  spread,  and  Thestorides,  who  heard  of  his 
neighbourhood,  fled  before  him.  He  removed 
however  some  time  afterwards  to  Chios,  where 
he  set  up  a school  of  poetry,  gained  a competent 
fortune,  married  a wife,  and  had  two  daughters, 
the  one  of  which  died  young,  the  other  was 
married  to  his  patron  at  Bollissus.  Here  he  in- 
serted in  his  poems  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  most  obliged,  as  Mentes,  Phemius, 
Mentor,  andTychius;  and  resolving  for  Athens, 
he  made  honourable  mention  of  that  city,  to 
prepare  the  Athenians  fora  kind  reception.  But 
as  he  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where  he 
continued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the  houses 
of  great  men,  with  a train  of  boys  after  him. 
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In  spring  he  went  on  board  again  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  journey  to  Athens,  but  landing 
by  the  way  at  Ios,  he  fell  sick,  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  sea-shore. 

This  is  the  life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  it  is  wonderful  it  should  be  so,  since 
it  evidently  contradicts  his  own  history,  by  plac- 
ing Homer  six  hundred  twenty-two  years  before 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes ; whereas  Herodotus 
himself,  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  that  ex- 
pedition, says,  Homer  was  only*  four  hundred 
years  before  him.  However,  if  we  can  ima- 
gine that  there  may  be  any  thing  of  truth  in  the 
main  parts  of  this  treatise,  Ave  may  gather  these 
general  observations  from  it : that  he  shewed  a 
great  thirst  after  knowledge,  by  undertaking 
such  Ions; and  numerous  travels:  that  hemani- 
fested  an  unexampled  vigour  of  mind,  by  being 
able  to  write  with  more  fire  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  blindness,  and  the  utmost  poverty,  than 
any  poet  after  him  in  better  circumstances ; and 
that  he  had  an  unlimited  sense  of  fame,  (theat- 
tendant  of  noble  spirits  f)  which  prompted  him 

* Ilerod.  1.  2. 

t Alluding  to  that  verse  in  one  of  our  poets,  speaking  of  the  love 
of  Fame, 
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toengage  in  new  travels,  both  under  these  disad- 
vantages, and  the  additional  burthen  of  old  age. 

But  it  will  not  perhaps  be  either  improper 
or  difficult  to  make  some  conjectures  which 
seem  to  lay  open  the  foundation  from  whence 
the  traditions  which  frame  the  low  lives  of 
Homer  have  risen*.  We  may  consider,  that 
there  are  no  historians  of  his  time,  (or  none 
handed  down  to  us)  who  have  mentioned  him ; 
and  that  he  has  never  spoken  plainly  of  himself, 
in  those  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
without  controversy.  However,  an  eager  de- 
sire to  know  something  concerning  him  has 
occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point  under 
these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands 
to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might 
have  the  least  appearance  of  information. 
Upon  the  search  they  find  no  remains  but  his 
name  and  works,  and  resolve  to  torture  these 
upon  the  rack  of  invention,  in  order  to  give 
some  account  of  the  person  they  belong  to. 

The  first  thing  therefore  they  settle  is,  That 
what  passed  for  his  name  must  be  his  name  no 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. 

See  also  Addison’s  Campaign,  ver.  159.  Editor. 

* More  fully  in  the  first  edition : “ In  thejirat  place  we  may  con- 
sider,” - 
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longer,  but  an  additional  title  used  instead  of  it. 
The  reason  why  it  was  given,  must  be  some 
accident  of  his  life*.  They  then  proceed  to 
consider  every  thing  that  the  word  may  iihpiy 
by  its  derivation.  One  finds  that  ’O/ttJtp?? 
signifies  a thigh ; whence  arises  the  tradition 
int  Ileliodovus,  that  he  was  banished  zEgypt- 
for  the  mark  on  that  part,  which  shewed  a' 
spurious  birth  ; and  this  they  imagine  ground 
enough  to  give  him  the  life  of  a wanderer.  A 
second  finds,  tliaCO^wpos  signifies  an  hostage , 
and  then  he  must  be  delivered  as  such  in  a war 
(according  toj  Proelus)  between  Smyrna  and 
Chios.  A third  can  derive  the  name  'O  opu 7, 

ji on  videns,  from  whence  he  must  be  a blind 
man  (as  in  the  piece  ascribed  to  § Herodotus) . 
A fourth  brings  it  from  'O^ui  epe7v,  speaking  in 
council ; and  then  (as  it  is  in  Suidas)  he  must, 
by  a divine  inspiration,  declare  to  the  Smyr- 
naeans,  that  they  should  war  against  Colophon. 
A fifth  finds  the  word  may  be  brought  to  sig- 
nify following  others,  or joining  himself  to  them, 
and  then  he  must  be  called  Homer  for  saying, 

* In  the  first  edition ; " Having  thus  found  an  end  of  the  due, 
rt  they  proceed — 

•f  del,  l,  3.  | Procl.  vit.  Horn.  § Herod,  vit.  Iloni, 
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(as  it  is  quoted  from  * Aristotle  in  the  life 
ascribed  to  Plutarch)  that  he  would  o^eTv,. 
or  follow  the  Lydians  from  Smyrna.  Thus- 
has  the  name  been  turned  and  winded, 
ertough  at  least  to  give  a suspicion,  that  he 
who  got  a new  etymology , got  a handle  either 
for  a new  life  of  him,  or  something  which  he  , 
added  to  the  old  one. 

However,  the  name  itself  not  affording 
enough  to  furnish  out  a whole  life,  his  works 
must  be  brought  in  for  assistance,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted.  That  where  he  has  not 
Spoken  of  himself,  he  lies  veiled  beneath  the 
persons  or  actions  of  those  whom  he  describes. 
Because  he  calls  a poet  by  the  name  of  Phe- 
mius  in  his  Odyssey,  they  conclude  this  | Phe- 
miuS  was  his  master.  Because  he  speaks  of 
|>embdocus  as  another  poet  who  was  blind, 
and  frequented  palaces ; he  must  be  sent  about 
Jblind,  to  sing  at  the  doors  of  rich  men.  If 
Ulysses  be  set  upon  by  dogs  at  his  shepherd’s 
cottage,  because  this  is  a low  adventure,  it  is 
thought  to  be  his  own  at  Bollissus.  § And  if ' „ 

* Plut.  vit.  Horn,  f Herod,  vit,  Horn,  } Herod,  vit.  Horn. 

§ Herod,  vit.  Horn. 
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he  calls  the  leather-dresser,  who  made  Ajax’s 
shield,  by  the  name  of  Tychius,  he  must  have 
been  supported  by  such  an  one  in  his  wants  : 
nay,  some  have  been  so  violently  carried  into 
this  way  of  conjecturing,  that  the  bare  * simile 
of  a woman  who  works  hard  for  her  liveli- 
hood, is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  his 
mother’s  condition,  and  brought  as  a proof  of 
it.  Thus  he  is  still  imagined  to  intend  him- 
self; and  the  fictions  of  poetry,  converted  into 
real  facts,  are  delivered  for  his  life,  who  has 
assigned  them  to  others.  All  those  stories  in 
his  w orks  which  suit  with  a mean  condition 
are  supposed  to  have  happened  to  him; 
though  the  same  way  of  inference  might  as 
well  prove  him  to  have  acted  in  a higher 
sphere,  from  the  many  passages  that  shew'  his 
skill  in  government,  and  his  know  ledge  of  the 
great  parts  of  life. 

There  are  some  other  scattered  stories  of 
Homer  which  fall  not  under  these  heads,  but 
are  however  of  as  trifling  a nature  ; as  much 
unfit  for  the  materials  of  history,  still  more 
ungrounded,  if  possible,  and  arising  merely 

• Vid.  M.  Dacier’s  Life  of  Iloiner* 
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from  chance,  or  the  humours  of  men : such  is 
the  report  we  meet  with  from  * Heraclides, 
that  “ Homer  was  fined  at  Athens  for  a mad- 
“ man  which  seems  invented  by  the  disci- 
ples of  Socrates,  to  cast  an  odium  upon  the 
Athenians  for  their  consenting  to  the  death  of 
their  master,  and  carries  in  it  something  like  a 
declaiming  revenge  of  the  schools,  as  if  the 
world  should  imagine  theone  could  be  esteemed 
mad,  where  the  other  was  put  to  death  for 
being  wicked.  Such  another  report  is  that  in 
t .Elian,  that  Ilomer  portioned  his  daugh- 
ter  with  some  of  his  works  for  Avant  of 
**  money which  looks  but  like  a whim 
delivered  in  the  gaiety  of  fancy  ; a jest  upon 
a poor  wit,  which  at  first  might  have  had  an 
Epigrammatist  for  its  father,  and  been  after- 
wards gravely  understood  by  some  painful 
collector.  In  short,  mankind  have  laboured 
heartily  about  him  to  no  purpose  ; they  have 
caught  up  every  thing  greedily,  with  that  busy 
minute  curiosity  and  unsatisfactory  inquisitive- 
ness which  Seneca  calls  the  Disease  of  the 

* Diogenes  Laertius  cx  Ileracl.  in  vita  Socratis.  , 

-+  zElian,  1.  9.  cap.  15. 
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Greeks ; they  have  puzzled  the  cause  by  their 
attempts  to  find  it  out ; and,  like  travellers 
entirely  destitute  of  a road,  yet  resolved  to 
make  one  over  unpassable  deserts,  they  super- 
induce error,  instead  of  removing  ignorance. 


iv\  IV*.  Whenever  any  authors 

Probable  con  a^enipte(j  -write  the  life 

jectures  con-  * 

ee ming  Homer,  of  Homer,  clear  from  superstition, 
envy,  and  trifling,  they  have  grown  ashamed  of 
all  these  traditions.  This,  however,  has  not  oc- 
casioned them  to  desist  from  the  undertaking; 
but  still  the  difficulty  which  could  not  make 
them  desist,  has  necessitated  them,  either  to 
deliver  the  old  story  with  excuses,  or  else,  in- 
stead of  a life,  to  compose  a treatise  partly  of 
criticism,  and  partly  of  character ; rather  des- 
criptive, than  supported  by  action  and  the  air 
of  history. 


They  begin  with  acquainting  us, 

His  Time. 

that  the  Time  in  which  he  lived 
has  never  been  fixed  beyond  dispute,  and  that 


* Tims  originally : “ Whenever  men  have  set  thealsches  to  write 
<<  a iifc  of  Homer — Some  Variations,  still  more  trivial,  1 have 
left  unnoticed : which,  however,  may  be  probably  disapproved  by 
those,  who  think,  and  not  absurdly,  with  I>r.  Johnson,  “ that 
t*  uo  fragment  of  so  great  a writer  should  be  lost,”  Editor, 
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the  opinions  of  authors  are  various  concerning 
it : but  the  controversy,  in  its  several  conjec- 
tures, includes  a space  of  -years  between  the 
earliest  and  latest,  from  twenty-four  to  about 
five  hundred,  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  When- 
ever the  time  was,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
near  that  siege,  from  his  own  * Invocation  of 
the  Muses  to  recount  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships  : “For  we,  says  he,  have  only  heard  a 
“ rumour,  and  know  nothing  particularly.” 
It  is  remarked  by  f Villeius  Paterculus,  That 
it  must  have  been  considerably  later,  from  his 
own  confession,  that  “mankind  was  but  half 
“ as  strong  in  his  age,  as  in  that  he  writ  of;’* 
which,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a notion  of  a 
gradual  degeneracy  in  our  nature,  discovers 
the  interval  to  have  heen  long  betwreen  Homer 
and  his  subject.  But  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  entering  into  all  the  dry  dispute,  we  may- 
take  notice,  that  the  world  is  inclined  to  stand 
by  thej  Arundelian  marble,  as  the  most  certain 

* Hpx,u$  it  xA»©*  oi 01  ux-vtfiiH  iit  Ti  it/ou,  Iliad,  ii.  vcr.  4S7. 

•f  Ilic  longe  iutemporibus  belli  quod  composuit,  Troici,  quara 
qitidam  rentur,  absuit.  Nam  ferine  ante  auuos.950  floruit,  intra 
inillc  natus  est : quo  nomine  non  cst  mi  random  quod  s«pe  illud 
ysurpat,  o'm  tw  fi firet  un.  116c  onijn  ut  hominitm  ita  iti eculorum 
notatur  differentia.  Veil,  Paterc.  lib.  i. 

J Vide  Dacier,  Du  fin,  tyc.  concerning  the  Arundelian  marble 
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computation  of  those  early  times;  and  this, 
by  placing  him  at  the  time  when  Diogenetus 
ruled  in  Athens,  makes  him  flourish  a little 
before  the  Olympiads  were  established  ; about 
three  hundred  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  near  a thousand  before  the  Christian  JEra. 
For  a farther  confirmation  of  this,  we  have 
some  great  names  of  antiquity  who  give  him 
a cotemporary  * agreeing  with  the  computa- 
tion. t Cicero  says.  There  was  a tradition 
that  Homer  lived  about  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
£ Strabo  tells  us,  It  was  reported  that  Lycurgus 
went  to  Chios  for  an  interview  with  him. 
And  even  § Plutarch,  when  he  says,  Lycurgus 
received  Homer’s  works  from  the  grandson  of 
that  Creophilus  with  whom  he  had  lived,  does 
not  put  him  so  far  backward,  but  that  possibly 
they  might  have  been  alive  at  the  same  time. 

* Cotemporary.  Thus  Bentley,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Dissertation 
on  Phalaris:  “Though  I must  freely  declare,  I would  rather  use, 
“ not  my  own  words  only,  but  even  these  too,  than  that  single 
“ word  of  the  examiner’s  cotemporary  ; which  is  a downright  bar- 
“ barism.  For  the  Latins  never  use  co  for  con,  except  before  a 
“ vowel,  as  coequal,  coeternal ; but,  before  a consonant,  they  cither 
“ retain  the  n,  as  contemporary,  constitution  ; or  mcltitinto  another 
“ letter,  as  collection,  comprehension.  So  that  the  examiner’s  co- 
“ temporary  is  a word  of  his  own  coposition,  for  which  the  learned 
“ world  will  cogratulatc  him.”  Editor. 

t Cicero Qu.  Tuscul.  1.  5.  J Strabo,  1.  10.  § Pint,  vita  Lycurgi. 
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The  next  dispute  regards  his 

His  Country. 

country,  concerning  which* Adrian 
enquired  of  the  Gods,  as  a question  not  to  be 
settled  by  men ; and  Appion  (according  to 
t Pliny)  raised  aspiritfor  his  information.  That 
which  has  increased  the  difficulty,  is  the  num- 
ber of  contesting  places,  of  which  Suidas  has 
reckoned  up  nineteen  in  one  breath.  But  his 
ancient  commentator,  J Didymus,  found  the 
subject  so  fertile,  as  to  employ  a great  part  of 
his  four  thousand  volumes  upon  it.  There  is 
a prophecy  of  the  Sibyls  that  he  should  be  born 
at  Salamis  in  Cyprus ; and  then  to  play  an 
argument  of  the  same  nature  against  it,  there 
is  the  oracle  given  to  Adrian  afterwards,  that 
says  he  was  born  in  Ithaca.  There  are  customs 
of  /Eolia  and  -Egypt  cited  from  his  works,  to 
make  out  by  turns  and  with  the  same  proba- 
bility, that  he  belonged  to  each  of  them. 
There  was  a school  shewed  for  his  at  Color- 
phon,  and  a tombat  Id,  both  of  equal  strength 
to  prove  he  had  his  birth  in  cither.  As 
for  the  Athenians,  they  challenged  him  as 
born  where  they  had  a colony  ; or  else  in 

* ’Ay«>  'Hi ruhi.  o/’Adrian's  Oracle . + Plin.  1.  30.  cap.  2. 

I Seneca  Kp.  88.  concerning  Didymus. 
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behalf  of  Greece  in  general,  and  as  the  metro- 
polis of  its  learning,  they  made  his  name  free 
of  their  city  (<]u.  Licinid  & Mutid  lege , says 
•Politian)  after  the  manner  of  that  law  by 
which  all  Italy  became  free  of  Rome.  All 
these  have  their  authors  to  record  their  titles, 
but  still  the  weight  of  the  question  seems  to 
lie  between  Smyrna  and  Chios,  which  we  must 
therefore  take  a little  more  notice  of.  That 
Homer  w'as  born  at  Smyrna,  is  endeavoured 
to  be  proved  by  an  f Epigram , recorded  to 
have  been  under  the  Statue  of  Pisistratus  at 
Athens  ; by  the  reports  mentioned  in  Cicero, 
Strabo  and  A.  Gellius ; and  by  the  Greek 
lives,  which  pass  under  the  names  ofTIerodo- 
tus,  Plutarch,  and  Proclus;  as  also  the  twro 
that  are  anonymous.  The  J Smyrnaeans  built 
a temple  to  him,  cast  medals  of  him,  and 
grew  so  possest  of  his  having  been  theirs,  that 
it  is  said  they  burned  Zoilus  for  affronting 
them  in  the  person  of  Horned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chians  plead  the  ancient  authorities 
of  § Simonides  and  ||  Theocritus  for  his  being 

* Politian  Praf.  in  Horoerum,  + Epigram  on  Pisistratus  in 
the  anonymous  lifebefore  Homer;  J Vitruvius  Proem.  I.  7- 

§ Simonides  Frag,  de  brexitate  vita,  quoting  a verse  of  Homer  : 

'Ei  fJi  rs  mUi $«  XT©-  turn  iiif.  8 
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born  among  them.  They  mention  a race  they 
had,  called  the  Homeridie,  whom  they  reck- 
oned his  posterity  ; they  cast  medals  of  him  ; 
they  shew  to  thisday  an  Homserium,  or  temple 
of  Homer,  near  Bollissus ; and  close  their  argu- 
ments with  a quotation  from  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  (which  is  acknowledged  for  Homer’s 
by  * Thucydides)  where  he  calls  himself,  “ The 
“ blind  man  that  inhabits  Chios.”  The  reader 
has  here  the  sum  of  the  large  treatise  of  Leo 
Allatius,  written  particularly  on  the  subject  f, 
in  which,  after  having  separately  weighed  the 
pretensions  of  all,  he  concludes  for  Chois. 
For  my  part,  I determine  nothing  in  a point 
of  so  much  uncertainty;  neither  which  of  these 
was  honoured  with  his  birth:  nor  whether 
any  of  them  was ; nor  again,  whether  each 
may  not  have  produced  his  own  Homer ; since 
X Xenophon  says,  there  were  many  of  the 
name.  But  one  cannot  avoid  being  surprized 

(I  Theocritus  in  Dioscuris,  ad  Jin. 

• • - ■ — ■ Xi®-  info | 

'tfJUltiTX*,  npttt/Jitit  jsreAi*  xj 
'lAwisCt  t« 

• Thucyd.  lib.  3.  t Leo  Allatius  de  pa!rid  Humeri. 

X Xenophon  de  JEquivocis. 

VOL.  I H 
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at  the  prodigious  veneration  for  his  character, 
which  could  engage  mankind  with  such  eager- 
ness in  a point  so  little  essential ; that  Kings 
should  send  to  oracles  for  the  enquiry  of  his 
birth-place ; that  cities  should  be  in  strife  about 
it,  and  whole  lives  of  learned  men  should  be 
employed  upon  it;  that  some  should  write 
treatises  concerning  it ; that  others  should  call 
up  spirits  about  it ; that  thus,  in  short,  heaven, 
earth  and  hell  should  be  sought  to,  for  the 
decision  of  a question  which  terminates  in 
curiosity  only. 

If  we  endeavour  to  find  the  Ta- 
llis Parents. 

rents  of  Homer ; * the  search  is  as 
fruitless.  tEphorus  had  made  IVIceon  to  be  his 
father,  by  a niece  whom  he  defloured  ; and  this 
basso  far  obtained,  as  to  give  him  thederivative 
name  of  Maeonides.  Ilis  mother  (if  we  allow 
the  story  of  Maeon)  is  called  Crytheis:  but  w^e 
are  lost  again  in  uncertainty,  if  we  search 
farther  ; for  Suidas  has  mentioned  Eumetis 
or  Polycaste ; and  X Pausanias,  Clymene  or 
Themisto;  which  happens,  because  thecontest- 

* Originally  :—IVe  immediately  perceive  the  search  is  fruitless.” 
t Plut.  vitd  Horn,  ex  Ephoro.  } Pausanias,  /.  10. 
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ing  countries  find  out  mothers  of  their  own  for 
him.  Tradition  has  in  this  case  afforded  us 
no  more  light,  than  what  may  serve  to  shew 
its  shadows  in  confusion ; they  strike  the  sight 
with  so  equal  a probability,  that  we  are  in 
doubt  which  to  chuse,  and  must  pass  the 
question  undecided. 

If  we  enquire  concerning  his  own 

. His  name. 

name,  even  that  is  doubted  of.  lie 
has  been  called  Melesigenes  from  the  rivef 
where  he  was  born.  Homer  has  been  reckoned 
an  ascititious  name,  from  some  accident  in  his 
life:  the  Certamen  Homericum  calls  him 
once  Auletes,  perhaps  from  his  musical  genius; 
and  * Lucian,  Tigranes;  it  may  be  from  a 
confusion  with  that  Tigranes  or  fTigreteS, 
who  was  brother  of  Queen  Artemisia,  and 
whose  name  has  been  so  far  mingled  with  his, 
as  to  make  him  be  esteemed  author  of  some  of 
the  lesser  works  which  are  ascribed  to  Homer. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  these  criticisms 
with  that  agreeable  derision  wherewith  Lucian 
treats  the  over-busy  humour  of  Grammarians 

* Lucian’s  true  history , 1,2.  -f  Suidas  dt  Tigrete. 

u 2 
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in  their  search  after  minute  and  impossible  en- 
quiries, when  he  feigns,  that  he  had  talked 
over  the  point  with  Homer,  in  the  Island  of 
the  Blessed.  “ I asked  him,  says  he,  of  what 
<f  country  he  was  ? A question  hard  to  be 
“ resolved  with  us ; to  which  he  answered, 
“ He  could notcertainly  tell,  because  some  had 
“ informed  him,  that  he  was  of  Chios,  some 
**  of  Smyrna,  and  others  of  Colophon  ; but  he 
“ took  himself  for  a Babylonian,  and  said  he 
“ was  called  Tigranes,  while  he  lived  among 
t(  his  countrymen;  and  Homer,  while  he  was 
" a hostage  among  the  Grecians.” 

At  his  birth  he  appears  not  to 

His  blindness.  , , , . , , . . 

have  been  blind,  whatever  he  might 

be  afterwards.  The  * Chian  medal  of  him 

(which  is  of  great  antiquity,  according  to  Leo 

Allatius)  seats  him  with  a volume  open,  and 

reading  intently.  But  there  is  no  need  of 

proofs  from  antiquity  for  that  which  every 

/ 

line  of  his  works  will  demonstrate.  With 
what  an  exactness,  agreeable  to  the  natural 
appearance  of  things,  do  his  cities  stand,  his 


* The  medal  is  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay, 

3 '■ 
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mountains  rise,  his  rivers  wind,  and  his  regions 
lie  extended  ? How  beautifully  are  the  views 
of  all  things  * drawn  in  their  figures,  and 
adorned  with  their  paintings  ? What  address  in 
action,  what  visible  characters  of  the  passions 
inspirit  his  heroes?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  a man  could  have  been  always  blind,  who 
thus  inimitably  copies  nature,  who  gives  every 
where  the  proper  proportion,  figure,  colour, 
and  life:  “ Quemsi  quis  ccecum  genitum  putat 
“ (says  t Paterculus)  omnibus  sensibus orbus cst:” 
He  must  certainly  have  beheld  the  creation, 
considered  it  with  a long  attention,  and  en- 
riched his  fancy  by  the  most  sensible  know- 
ledge of  those  ideas  which  he  makes  the  reader 
see  while  he  but  describes  them  J. 

As  he  grew  forward  in  years,  he 

, . His  Education 

was  trained  up  to  learning  (if  we  and  Master, 
credit  § Diodorus)  under  one  “ Pronapides,  a 

* In  the  first  edition  : — “ the  turfaces  of  all  things." 

t Paterculus,  l.  1. 

J Thus  Denham,  in  his  Progress  of  Learning : 

I can  no  more  believe  old  Homer  blind, 

Than  those  who  say  the  sun  hath  never  shin’d  ; 

The  3ge  wherein  he  liv’d  was  dark,  but  he 

Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to  see.  Editor. 

§ Diod.  Sic.  I.  3. 
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“ man  of  excellent  natural  endowments,  who 
“ taught  the  Pelasgick  letter  invented  by 
“ Linus*.” 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for 

His  travels. 

Ins  farther  accomplishment  and  the 
gratification  of  his  thirst  of  knowledge,  he  spent 
a considerable  part  of  his  time  in  travelling. 
Upon  which  account,  t Prod  us  has  taken 
notice  that  he  must  have  been  rich  : “ For 
**  long  travels,  says  he,  occasion  high  expences, 
“ and  especially  at  those  times  when  men  could 
neither  sail  without  imminent  danger  and 
“ inconveniences,  nor  had  a regulated  manner 
“ of  commerce  with  one  another.”  This  way 
of  reasoning  appears  very  probable  ; and  if  it 
does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  rich,  it  shews 
him,  at  least,  to  have  had  patrons  of  a generous 
spirit;  who  observing  the  vastness  of  his  ca- 
pacity, believed  themselves  beneficent  to  man- 

* After  Linus,  there  followed  in  the  first  edition  : “ From  hiiu 
" might  he.  learn  to  preserve  his  poetry,  by  committing  it  to  writ- 
u ing;  which  we  mention,  because  it  is  generally  believed  no  poems 
“ before  his  were  so  preserved ; and  he  himself  in  the  third  line 
“ of  his  Batrachomnomachia  (if  that  piece  be  allowed  to  be  his) 
“ expressly  speaks  of  writing  his  w orks  in  his  tablets.” 
f t*rocl.  Vila  Horn. 
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kind,  while  they  supported  one  who  seemed 
born  for  something  extraordinary. 

.Egypt  bein"  at  that  time  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing,  the  greatest  wits  and  geniuses  of  Greece 
used  to  travel  thither.  Among  these*  Diodorus 
reckons  Homer,  and  to  strengthen  his  opinion 
alledges  that  multitude  of  their  notions  which 
he  has  received  into  his  poetry,  and  of  their 
customs,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  fictions: 
such  as  his  Gods,  which  are  named  from  the 
first  Egyptian  Kings ; the  number  of  the  Muses 
taken  from  the  nine  Minstrels  which  attended 
Osiris ; the  Feast  wherein  they  used  to  send 
their  statues  of  the  Deities  into  ./Ethiopia,  and 
to  return  after  twelve  days  ; and  the  carrying 
their  dead  bodies  over  the  lake  to  a pleasant 
place  called  Acherusia  near  Memphis,  from 
whence  arose  the  stories  of  Charon,  Styx,  and 
Elysium.  These  are  notions  which  so  abound 
in  him,  as  to  make  f Herodotus  say.  He  had 
introduced  from  thence  the  religion  of  Greece. 
And  if  others  have  believed  he  was  an  Egyp- 

* Diod.  Sic.  1.  1. 

+ 'Hg-loht  yet*  k,  ifnxixt  rtlfeixtrturi  itkti  S'oxitt  f/itt 

Vfurt-jTif Uf  ynirtui,  v arAiVc  u to i <JV tin  ol  rouiraHtf  Sts,'W>!>',£A  Aijri, 
*3  roTrt  Ihutrt  rut  hint,  it}  Tl  x}  fuXontf,  iih* 

k,utu»  fiiyifruiTn.  Ilcrodot.  /.  2. 
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tian,  from  his  knowledge  of  their  rites  and  tra- 
ditions, which  were  revealed  but  to  few,  and 
of  the  arts  and  customs  which  were  practised 
among  them  in  general:  it  may  prove  at  least 
thus  much,  that  he  must  have  travelled  there*. 

As  Greece  was  in  all  probability  his  native 
country,  and  had  then  began  to  make  an  effort 
in  learning,  we  cannot  doubt  but  he  travelled 
there  also,  with  a particular  observation.  He 
used  the  different  dialects  which  were  spoken  in 
its  different  parts,  as  one  who  had  been  con- 
versant with  them  all.  But  the  argument 
which  appears  most  irrefragable,  is  to  be  taken 
from  his  catalogue  of  the  ships : he  has  there 
given  us  an  exact  Geography  of  Greece,  where 
its  cities,  mountains,  and  plains,  are  particular- 
ly mentioned,  where  the  courses  of  its  rivers  are 
traced  out,  where  thecountriesarelaid  in  order, 
their  bounds  assigned,  and  the  uses  of  their  soils 
specified.  This  the  ancients,  who  compared  it 
with  the  original,  have  allowed  to  be  so  true  in 
all  points  that  it  could  never  have  been  owing 
to  a loose  and  casual  information : even 

* I like  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  first  edition  better:— 
“ that  he  was  there  in  his  (rare Is.” 
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" Strabo’s  account  of  Greece  is  but  a kind  of 
commentary  upon  Homer’s. 

We  may  carry  this  argument  farther,  to  sup- 
pose his  having  been  round  Asia  Minor,  from 
bis  exact  division  of  the  Regnum  Priami  vetus 
(as  Horace  calls  it)  into  its  separate  Dynasties, 
and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  bordering 
nations  in  alliance  with  it.  Perhaps  too,  in  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  about  Sicily,  whose 
ports  and  neighbouring  islands  are  mentioned, 
he  might  contrive  to  send  his  Hero  where  he 
had  made  his  own  voyage  before.  Nor  will 
the  fables  he  has  intermingled  be  any  objection 
to  his  having  travelled  in  those  parts,  since 
they 'a  re  not  related  as  the  history  of  the  present 
time,  but  the  tradition  of  the  former.  His 
mention  of  Thrace,  his  description  of  the 
beasts  of  Lybia,  and  of  the  climate  in  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  may  seem  also  to  give  us 
a view  of  him  in  the  extremes  of  the  earth, 
where  it  was  not  barbarous  or  uniuhabited.  It 
is  hard  to  set  limits  to  the  travels  of  a man, 
who  has  set  none  to  that  desire  of  knowledge 
which  made  him  undertake  them.  Who  can 
say  what  people  he  has  not  seen,  who  appears 
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to  be  versed  in  the  customs  of  all  ? He  takes 
the  globe  for  the  scene  on  which  he  introduces 
his  subjects ; he  launches  forward  intrepidly, 
like  one  to  whom  no  place  is  new,  and  appears 
a citizen  of  the  world  in  general. 

When  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  seems 
to  have  applied  himself  to  the  finishing  of  his 
Poems,  however  he  might  have  either  designed, 
begun,  or  pursued  them  before.  In  these  he 
treasured  up  his  various  acquisitions  of  knowr- 
lcdge,  where  they  have  been  preserved  through 
many  ages,  to  be  as  w'dl  the  proofs  of  his  own 
industry,  as  the  instructions  of  posterity.  He 
could  then  describe  his  sacrifices  after  the 
iEolian  manner  ; or  * his  leagues  with  a mix- 
ture of  Trojan  and  Spartan  ceremonies : f he 
could  thencompare  the  confusion  ofamultitude 
to  that  tumult  he  had  observed  in  the  Icarian 
sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  croud  of 
islands  : he  could  represent  the  numbers  of  an 
army,  by  those  flocks  of  | swans  he  had  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cavster  ; or  beinu  to 
describe  that  heat  of  battle  w ith  which  Achilles 

* Iliad,  iii.  f II.  it.  verse  145.  J Ibid,  ver.  46 1 . 
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drove  the  Trojans  into  the  river,*  he  could 
illustrate  it  with  an  allusion  from  Cyrene  or 
Cyprus,  where,  when  the  inhabitants  burned 
their  fields,  the  grashoppers  fled  before  the 
fire  to  perish  in  the  Ocean.  His  fancy  being 
fully  replenished,  might  supply  him  with 
every  proper  occasional  image  ; and  his  soul 
after  having  enlarged  itself,  and  taken  in  an 
extensive  variety  of  the  creation,  might  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey. 

In  his  old  age , he  fell  blind,  and  His  old  age  and 
settled  at  Chios,  as  he  says  in  the  Dcath' 

Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  (as  is  before  observed) 
is  acknowledged  for  his  by  Thucydides,  and 
might  occasion  both  Simonides  and  Theocritus 
to  call  him  a Chian,  f Strabo  relates,  That 
Lycurgus,  the  great  legislator  of  Sparta,  was 
reported  to  have  a conference  with  Iiomer, 
after  he  had  studied  the  laws  of  Crete  and 
j£gypt,  in  order  to  form  his  constitutions.  If 
this  be  true,  how  much  a nobler  representation 
does  it  give  of  him,  and  indeed  more  agreeable 
to  what  we  conceive  of  this  mighty  genius, 
than  those  spurious  accounts  which  keep  him 

* II.  xxi.  veree  12.  -f  Strab.  1.  10. 
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down  among  the  meanest  of  mankind  ? What 
an  idea  could  we  frame  to  ourselves,  of  a con- 
versation held  between  two  persons  so  consider- 
able ; a philosopher  conscious  of  the  force  of 
poetry,  and  a poet  knowing  in  the  depths  of 
philosophy ; both  their  souls  improved  with 
learning,  both  eminently  raised  above  little 
designs  or  the  meaner  kind  of  interest,  and 
meeting  together  to  consult  the  good  of  man- 
kind ? But  in  this  I have  only  indulged  a 
thought  which  is  not  to  be  insisted  upon ; the 
evidence  of  history  rather  tends  to  prove  that 
Lycurgus  brought  his  works  from  Asia  after 
his  death:  which*  Proclus  imagines  to  have 
happened  at  a great  old  age,  on  account  of 
his  vast  extent  of  learning  t>  for  which  a short 
life  could  never  suffice. 

His  character  If  we  would  now  make  a conjec- 

and  manners.  . , 

, ture  concerning  the  genius  and 
temper  of  this  great  man ; perhaps  his  works, 
which  would  not  furnish  us  with  facts  for  his 
life,  will  be  more  reasonably  made  use  of  to 
give  us  a picture  of  his  mind;  to  this  end 

* Prod,  rita  Horn. 

i The  first  edition  has : — “ his  circumfennct  of  Learning.” 
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therefore,  we  may  suffer  the  very  name  and 
notion  of  a book  to  vanish  for  a while,  and 
look  upon  what  is  left  us,  as  a conversation, 
in  order  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  Homer. 
Perhaps  the  general  air  of  his  works  will  be- 
come the  general  character  of  his  genius ; and 
the  particular  observations  give  some  light  to 
the  particular  turns  of  his  temper.  Ilis  com- 
prehensive knowledge  shews  that  his  soul  was 
not  formed  like  a narrow  channel  for  a single 
stream,  but  as  an  expanse  which  might  receive 
an  ocean  into  its  bosom ; that  he  had  the  strong- 
est desire  of  improvement,  and  an  unbounded 
curiosity,  which  made  its  advantage  of  every 
transient  circumstance,  or  obvious  accident. 
His  solid  and  sententious  manner  may  make 
us  admire  him  for  a man  ofjudgment:  one  who, 
in  the  darkest  ages,  could  enter  far  into  a dis- 
quisition of  human  nature ; who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  changes  which  governments,  man- 
ners, rites,  and  even  the  notions  of  Virtue,  have 
undergone,  and  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments since  made  in  Arts,  could  still  abound 
with  so  many  maxims  correspondent  to  Truth, 
and  notions  applicable  to  so  many  Sciences. 
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The  fire,  which  is  so  observable  in  his  Poem, 
as  to  give  every  thing  the  most  active  appear- 
ance, may  make  us  naturally  conjecture  him 
to  have  been  of  a warm  temper,  and  lively  be- 
haviour ; and  the  pleasurable  air  which  every 
where  overspreads  it,  may  give  us  reason  to 
think,  that  fire  of  imagination  was  tempered 
with  sweetness  and  affability.  If  wre  farther 
observe  the  particulars  he  treats  of,  and  ima- 
gine that  he  laid  a stress  upon  the  Sentiments 
he  delivers,  pursuant  to  his  real  opinions  ; we 
shall  take  him  to  be  of  a religious  spirit,  by 
his  inculcating  in  almost  every  page  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods.  We  shall  imagine  him  to 
be  a generous  lover  of  his  country,  from  his 
care  to  extol  it  every  where;  which  is  carried 
to  such  a height,  as  to  make  * Plutarch  ob- 
serve, that  though  many  of  the  Barbarians 
are  made  prisoners  or  suppliants,  yet  neither 
of  these  disgraceful  accidents  (which  are  com- 
mon to  all  nations  in  war)  ever  happens  to  one 
Greek  throughout  his  w'orks.  W e shall  take 
him  to  be  a compassionate  lover  of  mankind, 
from  his  numberless  praises  of  hospitality  and 

* Plutarch  dc  Aud.  Poetis . 
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charity  ; (if  indeed  we  are  not  to  account  for 
them,  as  the  common  writers  of  his  life  ima- 
gine, from  his  owing  his  support  to  these 
virtues) . It  might  seem  from  his  love  of  stories, 
with  his  manner  of  telling  them  sometimes, 
that  he  gave  his  own  picture  when  he  painted 
his  Nestor,  and,  as  wise  as  he  was,  was  no 
enemy  to  talking.  One  would  think  from  his 
praises  of  wane,  his  copious  goblets,  and 
pleasing  descriptions  of  banquets,  that  he  was 
addicted  to  a cheerful,  sociable  life,  which 
Horace  takes  notice  of  as  a kind  of  tradition : 
tc  Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus." — 

Ep.  19.  /.  l. 

And  that  he  was  not  (as  may  be  guessed  of 
Virgil  from  his  works)  averse  to  th c female 
sex,  will  appear  from  his  care  to  paint  them 
amiably  upon  all  occasions : his  Adromache 
and  Penelope  are  in  each  of  his  Poems  most 
shining  characters  of  conjugal  affection ; even 
his  Helena  herself  is  drawn  with  all  the  soft- 
nings  imaginable  ; his  soldiers  are  exhorted  to 
combat  with  the  hopes  of  women ; his  comman- 
ders are  furnished  with/air  slaves  in  their  tents, 
nor  is  the  venerable  Nestor  without  a mistress. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  way  of  turning  a 
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booh  into  a man , this  reasoning  from  his  works 
to  himself,  we  can  at  best  but  hit  off  a few  out- 
lines of  a character  * : wherefore  I shall  carry 
it  no  farther,  but  conclude  with  one  discovery 
which  we  may  make  from  his  silence ; a dis- 
covery extremely  proper  to  be  made  in  this 
manner,  which  is.  That  he  was  of  a very 
modest  temper.  There  is  in  all  other  Poets 
a custom  of  speaking  of  themselves,  and  a 
vanity  of  promising  eternity  to  their  writings, 
in  both  w hich  Homer,  who  has  the  best  title 
to  speak  out,  is  altogether  silent.  As  to  the 
last  of  them,  the  w orld  has  made  him  ample 
recompence  ; it  has  given  him  that  eternity 
he  w'ould  not  promise  himself ; but  whatever 
endeavours  have  been  offered  in  respect  of  the 
former,  we  find  ourselves  still  under  an  irre- 
parable loss.  That  which  others  have  said  of 
him  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  conjecture ; 
that  which  I have  said  is  no  farther  to  be  in- 
sisted on:  I have  used  the  liberty  which  may 
be  indulged  me  by  precedent,  to  give  my  own 
opinions,  among  the  accounts  of  others,  and 

• It  stood  thus  in  the  first  edition: — “ a few  out -strokes  of  a clia- 
•'  racter : wherefore  I shall  decline  the  carrying  it  into  more  minute 
“ points , and  conclude — .” 
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the  world  may  be  pleased  to  receive  them  as  so 
many  willing  endeavours  to  gratify  i ts  curiosity. 

The  only  uncontestable  works 
which  Homer  has  left  behind  him  h^Wotkl 
are  the  Iliad  and  Odysses ; thq 
Batrachomyomachia  or  Battle  of  the  frogs 
and  mice,  has  been  disputed,  but  is  however 
allowed  for  his  by  many  authors ; amongst 
whom  * Statius  has  reckoned  it  like  the  Culex 
of  Virgil,  a trial  of  his  force  before  his  greater 
performances.  It  is  indeed  a beautiful  piece 
of  raillery,  in  which  a great  writer  might 
delight  to  unbend  himself : an  instance  of  that 
agreeable  trifling,  which  has  been  at  some 
time  or  other  indulged  by  the  finest  geniuses, 
and  the  offspring  of  that  amusing  and  cheerful 
humour,  which  generally  accompanies  the 
character  of  a rich  imagination,  like  a vein  of 
Mercury  running  mingled  with  a mine  of  Gold. 

The  Hymns  have  been  doubted  also,  and 
attributed  by  the  Scholiasts  to  Cynaethus  the 
Rhapsodist ; but  neither  f Thucydides,  % Lu*» 
cian,  nor  § Pausanias,  have  scrupled  to  tite 

• Statius  Pnef.  ad.  Sylv.  1 . t Thucyd.  1.  3.  J Lucian. 
Thaland.  2.  § Puusin.  Decode. 

Vol.  I.  i 
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them  as  genuine  *.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  two  former  for  that  to  Apollo,  though  it 
be  observed  that  the  word  No/mo;  is  found  in  it, 
which  the  book  de  Poesi  Homerica  (ascribed  to 
Plutarch)  tells  us,  was  not  in  use  in  Homer’s 
time.  We  have  also  an  authority  of  the  last 
for  a f Hymn  to  Ceres,  of  which  he  has  given 
us  a fragment.  That  to  Mars  is  objected 
against  for  mentioning  Tuparm , and  that  which 
is  the  first  to  Minerva,  for  using  Ty^w,  both  of 
them  being  (according  to  the  author  of  the 
treatise  before  mentioned)  words  of  a later 
invention.  The  Hymn  to  Venus  has  many  of 
its  lines  copied  by  Virgil,  in  the  interview 
between  iEneas  and  that  Goddess  in  the  first 
^Eneid.  But  whether  these  Hymns  are  Ho- 
mer’s, or  not,  they  are  always  judged  to  be  near 
as  ancient,  if  not  of  the  same  age  with  him. 

The  Epigrams  are  extracted  out  of  the  life 
said  to  be  written  by  Herodotus,  and  we  leave 

* This  amounts  to  no  proof  at all : the  artificers  of  these  hymns 
would  nottail  to  favour  the  imposture  by  interweaving  in  the  fabric 
such  materials,  as  approved  ancients  had  produced  from  t'hegenuine 
compositions  : and  certain  peculiarities  of  language,  and  innovations 
in  the  quantity  of  words  upon  the  uniform  usuage  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  are  incontcstrblc  proofs  of  a later  fabrication.  Editor. 

-f  Putts.  Mcstai. 
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them  as  such  to  stand  or  fall  with  it ; except 
the  Epitaph  on  Midas,  which  is  very  ancient, 
quoted  without  its  author  both  by  * Plato  and 
| Longinus,  and  (according  to  J Laertius)  as- 
cribed by  Simonides  to  Cleobulus  the  wise 
man ; who  living  after  Homer,  answers  better 
to  the  age  of  Midas  the  son  of  Gordias. 

The  Margites,  which  is  lost,  is  said  by 
§ Aristotle  to  have  been  a Poem  of  a comic , 
nature,  wherein  Homer  made  use  of  Iambick 
verses  as  proper  for  raillery.  It  was  a jest 
upon  the  fair  sex,  and  had  its  name  from  one 
Margites,  a weak  man,  who  was  the  subject 
of  it.  The  story  is  something  loose,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  account  of  it  still  preserved  in 
U Eustathius’s  Comment  on  the  Odysses. 

The  Cer copes  was  a satirical  work,  which 
is  also  lost ; we  may  however  imagine  it  was 
levelled  against  the  vices  of  men,  if  our  con- 
jecture be  right  that  it  was  founded  upon  the^f 
old  fable  of  Cercopes,  a nation  who  were  turned 
into  monkies  for  their  frauds  and  impostures. 

* Plat,  in  Phxd.  •}  Longiu.  § 36.  Edit.  Tollii.  I Laer- 
tius in  vild  Cleobuli.  § Arist.  Poet.  cap.  4.  ||  Eustath.  in 

Odyss.  10.  If  Ovid,  Mctam.  1.  14.  de  Cercop. 
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The  Destruction  of  Oechalia,  was  a Poem, 
of  which  (according  to  Eustathius)  Hercules 
was  the  Hero ; and  the  subject,  hi§  ravaging 
that  country  ; because  Eurytus  the  King  had 
denied  him  his  daughter  Idle. 

The  Ilias  Minor  was  a piece  which  included 
both  the  taking  of  Troy,  and-fche  return  of 
the  Grecians  : in  this  was  the  story  of  Sinon, 
which  Virgil  has  made  use  of.  * Aristotle 
has  judged  it  not  to  belong  to  Homer. 

The  Cypnacks,  if  it  was  upon  them  that 
Naevius  founded  his  Ilias  Cypria,  (as  t Mr. 
Dacier  conjectures)  were  the  love  adventures 
of  the  ladies  at  the  seige:  these  are  rejected  by 
J Herodotus,  for  saying  that  Paris  brought 
Helen  to  Troy  in  three  days ; whereas  Homer 
asserts  they  vrere  long  d riven  from  place  to  place . 

. There  are  other  things  ascribed  to  him 
such  as  the  Heptapection  goat , the  Arachno - 
machia , &c.  in  the  ludicrous  manner;  and  the 
Tkebais,  Epigoni,  or  second  siege  of  Thebes , 
Phocais,  Amazonia , &c.  in  the  serious: 
which,  if  they  were  his,  are-do  be  reputed  a 

* Arist.  Poet.  cap.  24.  t Dac.  on  Arist.  Poct.fap.  2*. 

} Hesiod.  1.  2,. 
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real  loss  to  the  learned  world.  Time,  in  some 
things,  may  have  prevailed  over  Homer  him- 
self, and  left  only  the  names  of  these  works, 
as  memorials  that  such  were  in  being ; but 
while  the  Iliad  and  Odysses  remain,  he  seems 
like  a leader,  who  *,  though  in  his  attempt  of 
universal  Cojiquest  he  may  have  lost  his  ad- 
vanced guards,  or  some  few  stragglers  in  the 
rear,  yet  with  his  main  body  ever  victorious, 
passes  in  triumph  through  all  ages. 

The  remains  we  have  at  pre- 

1 Monuments, 

sent,  of  those  Monuments  Anti-  Coin»>  Marbles, 

remaining  of 

quity  had  framed  for  him,  are  but  him. 
few.  It  could  not  be  thought  that  they  who 
knew  so  little  of  the  life  of  Homer,  could  have 
a right  knowledge  of  his  person : yet  they  had 
statues  of  him  as  of  their  Gods,  whose  forms 
they  had  never  seen.  “ Quinimb  quae  non  sunt , 
*'  finguntur  (says  t Pliny)  pari  unique  desideria 
“ non  traditi  vultds,  sicut  in  Homero  eve  nit.” 
But  though  the  ancient  portraits  of  him  seem 
purely  notional,  yet  they  agree  (as  I think 

* This  paragraph  is  much  improved  from  the  first  edition 
“ who,  though  he  may  have  failed  in  a skirmish,  has  carried  a 
" victory,  for  which  he  passes  in  triumph  through  a\\ future  ages." 

f Pliny,  l.  35,  c.  2, 
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♦Fabretti  has  observed)  in  representing  him 
with  a short  curled  beard,  and  distinct  marks 
of  age  in  his  forehead.  That  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  book,  is  taken  from  an  ancient 
marble  bust,  in  the  palace  of  Farnese  at  Rome. 

In  Bollissus  near  Chios  there  is  a ruin, 
which  was  shewn  for  the  house  of  Homer, 
which  t Leo  Allatius  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
visit,  and  (as  he  tells  us)  found  nothing  but  a 
few  stones  crumbling  away  with  age,  over 
which  he  and  his  companions  wept  for  satis- 
faction. 

They  erected  Temples  to  Homer  in 
Smyrna,  as  appears  from  X Cicero ; one  of 
these  is  supposed  to  be  yet  extant,  and  the 
same  which  they  shew  for  the  temple  of 
Janus.  It  agrees  with  § Strabo’s  description, 
a square  building  of  stone,  near  a river,  thought 
to  be  the  Meles,  with  two  doors  opposite  to 
eachother.  North  and  South,  and  a large  Niche 
within  the  east  wall,  where  the  image  stood  : but 
M.  Spon  denies  this  to  be  the  true  Homerium. 

* Rapb.  Fabret.  Explicatio  Veleris  Tabtllcr  Anaglypha  Horn. 
Iliad.  + Leo.  Allat.  depalria  Horn.  cap.  13.  J Cicero  pro 
Archia.  § Strabo,  l,  14,  T«  'OjmtfttM*  r-.k  Tirfkym<& 

»»  ‘o/in'fa  ioitu,  &c.  de  Smyrna. 
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Of  the  medals  struck  for  him,  there  are 
some  both  of  Chios  and  Smyrna  still  in  being, 
and  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay. 
The  most  valuable  with  respect  to  the  large- 
ness of  the  head,  is  that  of  Amastris,  which 
is  carefully  copied  from  an  original  belonging 
to  the  present  Earl  of  Pembruke,  and  is  the 
game  which  Gronovius,  Cuperus,  and  Dacier 
have  copies  of,  but  very  incorrectly  performed. 

But  that  which  of  all  the  remains  has  been 
of  late  the  chief  amusement  of  the  learned,  is 
the  marble  called  his  Apotheosis,  the  work  of 
Archelaus  of  Prienne,  and  now  in  the  palace  of 
Colanna.  We  see  there  a Temple  hung  with 
its  veil,  where  Homer  is  placed  on  a seat  with 
a footstool  to  it,  as  he  has  described  the  seats 
of  his  Gods ; supported  on  each  side  with 
figures  representing  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysses, 

the  one  by  a sword,  the  other  by  the  orna- 

• > 

ments  of  a ship,  which  denotes  the  voyages 
of  Ulysses.  On  each  side  of  his  foot-stool  are 
mice,  in  allusion  to  the  Batrachomyomachia. 
Behind  is  Time  waiting  upon  him,  and  a 
figure  with  turrets  on  his  head,  which  signi- 
fies the  World,  crowning  him  with  the  Laurel. 
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Before  him  is  an  altar,  at  which  all  the  Arts 
are  sacrificing  to  him  as  to  their  Deity.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  stands  a boy,  represent- 
ing Mythology ; on  the  other  a woman,  repre- 
senting History : after  her  is  Poetry  bringing 
the  sacred  fire  ; and  in  a long  following  train. 
Tragedy,  Comedy , Nature,  Virtue,  Memory , 
Rhetorick,  and  IVisdom,  in  all  their  proper* 
Attitudes. 
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Having  now  finished  what  was  propo- 
sed concerning  the  history  of  Homer’s  life, 
I shall  proceed  to  that  of  his  works ; and  con- 
sidering him  no  longer  as  a Man,  but  as  an 
Author,  prosecute  the  thread  of  his  story  in 
this  his  second  life,  through  the  different  de- 
grees of  esteem  which  those  writings  have  ob- 
tained in  different  periods  of  time. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  several  great 

O 


geniuses  not  to  be  known  while  they  lived, 
either  for  want  of  historians,  the  meanness  of 
fortune,  or  the  love  of  retirement,  to  which  a 
poetical  temper  is  peculiarly  addicted*.  Yet 
after  death  their  works  give  themselves  a life 
inFamet,  without  the  help  of  au  historian; 


* So  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  ncmus,  etfugit  urbes, 
Ilitc  cliens  Bacchi,  somno  gaudcntis  et  umbra: 

Thus  gracefully  exhibited  by  our  poet: 

Alas  ! to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 

To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse’s  son.  Editor, 

t Elsewhere  stiled  by  our  enchanting  author : 

' — '■  that  second  life  in  other’s  breath  ; 

Th’  estate  that  wits  inherit  after  death.  Editor. 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  their 
author,  or  his  love  of  retreat,  they  go  forth 
among  mankind,  the  glories  of  that  age  which 
produced  them,  and  the  delight  of  those  which 
follow  it.  This  is  a fate  particularly  verified 
in  Homer,  than  whom  no  considerable  author 
is  less  known  as  to  himself,  or  more  highly 
valued  as  to  his  productions. 


The  first  pubii-  The  ear^est  account  of  these  is 
fvtlo,n  i°f  ihls  said  by  * Plutarch  to  be  some  time 
curgus.  after  his  death,  when  Lycurgus 
sailed  to  Asia  : “ There  he  had  the  first  sight 
“ of  Homer’s  works,  which  were  probably 
“ preserved  by  the  grand-children  of  Creoplii- 
“ lus;  and  having  observed  that  their  pleasur- 
“ able  air  of  fiction  did  not  hinder  the  poet’s 
“ abounding  in  maxims  of  state,  and  rules  of 
“ morality,  he  transcribed  and  carried  with 
“ him  that  entire  collection  we  have  now 
among  us.”  For  at  that  time  (continues 
this  author)  “ there  was  only  an  obscure  ru- 
“ mour  in  Greece  to  the  reputation  of  these 
“ Poems,  and  but  a few  scattered  fragments  * 
“ handed  about, ’till  Lycurgus  published  them 

* Plut.  vii.  Lycurgi. 
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“ entire.”  Thus  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost  as  soon  as  they  were  produced,  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  age,  a want  of  taste  for 
learning,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
left  to  posterity,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lycurgus.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning, 
a law-giver  to  a people  divided  and  untract- 
able,  and  one  who  had  a notion  that  poetry 
influenced  and  civilized  the  minds  of  men ; 
which  made  him  smooth  the  way  to  his  consti- 
tution by  the  songs  of  Thales  the  Cretan, 
whom  he  engaged  to  write  upon  obedience  and  * 
concord.  As  he  proposed  to  himself,  that  the 
constitution  he  would  raise  upon  this  their 
union  should  be  of  a martial  nature,  these 
poems  were  of  an  extraordinaty  value  to  him: 
for  they  came  with  a full  force  into  his  scheme ; 
the  moral  they  inspired  was  unity ; the  air 
they  breathed  was  martial ; and  their  stoiy 
had  this  particular  engagement  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians, that  it  shewed  Greece  in  war,  and 
Asia  subdued  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their 
own  Monarchs,  who  commanded  all  the  Gre- 
cian Princes.  Thus  the  Poet  both  pleased  the 
law-giver,  and  the  people ; from  whence  he 
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had  a double  influence  when  the  laws  were 
settled.  For  his  Poem  then  became  a Panegy- 
rick  on  their  constitution,  as  well  as  a Register 
of  their  glory ; and  confirmed  them  in  the 
love  of  it  by  a gallant  description  of  those 
qualities  and  actions  for  which  it  was  adapted. 
This  made  * Cleomenes  call  him  The  Poet  of 
the  Lacedaemonians:  and  therefore  when  we 
remember  that  Homer  owed  the  publication  of 
his  works  to  Lycurgus,  we  should  grant  too, 
that  Lycurgus owed  in  some  degree  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  laws  to  the  works  of  Homer. 

. At  their  first  appearance  in 

Their  reception 

in  Greece.  Greece,  they  were  not  reduced  t 
into  a regular  body,  but  remained  as  they 
were  brought  over,  in  several  separate  pieces, 
called  (according  to  % uElian)  from  the  subject 
on  which  they  treated;  as  the  battle  at  the  ships, 
the  death  of  Dolon ,'  the  valour  of  Agamemnon, 
the  Patroclea,  the  grot  of  Calypso,  the  slaughter 
i of  the  Wooers,  and  the  like.  Nor  were  these 

* Plutarch,  Apophthcg. 

+ Reduced:  in  the  first  edition,  digested;  a word,  more  appli-  . 
cable  to  something  originally  confused,  and  therefore  judiciously 
supplanted  by  one,  that  inferred  a restitution  to  order  and  regula* 
city.  Editor. 

* .Elian,  l.  13.  cup.  14. 
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entitled  Books,  but  Rhapsodies* ; from  whence 
they  whosung  them  had  the  title  of  Rhapsodists. 
It  was  in  this  manner  they  began  to  be  disperst, 
while  their  poetry,  their  history,  the  glory 
they  ascribed  to  Greece  in  general,  the  parti- 
cular description  they  gave  of  it,  and  the 
compliment  they  paid  to  every  little  state  by 
an  honourable  mention,  so  influenced  all,  that 
they  were  transcribed  and  sung  with  general 
approbation.  But  what  seems  to  have  most 
recommended  them  was,  that  Greece,  which 
could  not  be  great  in  its  divided  condition, 
looked  upon  the  fable  of  them  as  a likely  plan 
of  future  grandeur.  They  seem  from  thence- 
forward to  have,  had  an  eye  upon  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  as  a proper  undertaking,  which  by 
its  importance  might  occasion  union  enough  to 
give  a diversion  from  civil  wars,  and  by  its 
prosecution  bring  in  an  acquisition  of  honour 
and  empire.  This  is  the  meaning  of  f Isocrates, 

* That  is,  poetry,  or  songs,  stitched  in  dctatchcd  portions,  by  a 
division  of  the  entire  work;  whence  the  modern  application  of  tho 
term  to  wild  and  incoherent  effusions,  in  a disparaging  acceptation. 
Editor. 

+ Oiy/Xi  i \ *5  T If  'Ou^pssrsiViF  }%xrt  cn  k*>«5  t«', 

WeAi fi,t<r«.rTcct  fixfSxptm  i>lauu.t'urr  xj  A*  tSto  tS;  I7pi>y»r*5 

iu,ai  KTi/Aor  xutS  Wuijrcu  Tar  rixfv,  it  ti  reif  tnumtS-f  ^ rij 

ra iS'iuvh  Ttir  tturipan-  .’!*  froAAtixi 5 xkxiith;  t«f  T,‘, 

Ctlirisi  Krdpxwru-,  ‘xj  ^A*»ri5  rxf  dpir'cct  Tut 

kn  Tptixr  rSt  utha » if;«»  ixt/  oi;  iaJuLcSuett,  Isocrat.  Puncg. 
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when  he  tells  us,  “ That  Homer’s  poetry  was 
“ in  the  greater  esteem,  because  it  gave  exceed- 
“ ing  praise  to  those  who  fought  against  the  * 
“ Barbarians.  Our  ancestors  (continues  he) 

“ honoured  it  with  a place  in  education  and 
“ musical  contests,  that  by  often  hearing  it 
**  we  should  have  a notion  of  an  original  en- 
“ mity  between  us  and  those  nations ; and  that 
**  admiring  the  virtue  of  those  who  fought  at 
Troy,  we  should  be  induced  toemulate  their 
“ glory.”  And  indeed  they  never  quitted  this 
thought,  ’till  they  had  successfully  carried  their 
arms  wherever  Homer  might  thus  excite  them. 

Digested  into  But  while  his  works  were  suf- 
order  at  Athens.  £ere(j  a distracted  * man- 

ner, the  chain  of  story  was  not  always  per- 
ceived, so  that  they  lost  much  of  their  force 
and  beauty  by  being  read  disorderly.  Where- 
fore as  Lacedaemon  had  the  first  honour  of 
their  publication  by  Lycurgus,  that  of  their 
regulation  fell  to  the  share  of  Athens  in  the 

• In  the  first  edition  : — “ an  unconnected  manner."  And  the 
word  digested,  so  properly  superseded  above,  seems  to  have  been 
left  by  an  oversight  in  the  margin;  and  in  the  text  below ; so  that, 
if  I am  not  mistaken  in  my  former  criticism,  I have  endeavoured 
to  confer  a credit  on  my  author’s  discernment,  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled:  a too  common  lot  of  commentators ! 
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time  of  # Solon,  who  himself  made  a law  for 
their  recital.  It  was  then  that  Pisistratus,  the 
Tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  a man  of  great 
learning  and  eloquence,  (as  f Cicero  has  it), 
first  put  together  the  confused  parts  of 
Homer,  according  to  that  regularity  in  which 
they  are  now  handed  down  to  us.  He  di- 
vided them  into  the  two  different  W orks,  en- 
titled the  Iliad  and  Odysses ; he  digested  each 
according  to  the  Author’s  design,  to  make  their 
plans  become  evident ; and  distinguished  each 
again  into  twenty-four  books,  to  which  were 
afterwards  prefixed  the  twenty-four  letters. 
There  is  a passage  indeed  in  J Plato,  which  takes 
this  Work  from  Pisistratus,  by  giving  it  to  his 
son  Hipparchus ; with  this  addition,  that  he 
. commanded  them  to  be  sung  at  the  feast  called 
Panatlienaea.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  as  § Leo  Alla- 
tius  has  imagined,  because  theson  published  the 
copy  morccorrectly : this  he  offers,  to  reconcile 
so  great  a testimony  as  Plato’s  to  the  cloud  of 

* Diog.  Lacrt.  vit.  Sol.  + Quis  doctior  iisdem  illis  tempo- 
ribus,  aut  cujus  eloquentia  literis  instructior  quain  Pisistrati  f 
Qui  primus  Homeri  libros,  confusos  antca,  sic  disposuisse  dicitur 
ut  nunc  habemus.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  3.  Vide  ctiam  vEl.  13.  cap.  14. 
Liban  Panegyr.  in  Jul.  Anonymain  Homeri  vitam.  Fusitls  verd 
in  Commentatoribus  Dyon.  Thracis. 

t Plato  in  Hipparcho.  § Leo  Allatius  de  Palrid  Horn.  cap.  5. 
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witnesses  which  are  against  him  in  it : but  be 
that  as  it  will,  Athens  still  claims  its  proper 
honour  of  rescuing  the  father  of  learning  from 
the  injuries  of  time,  of  having  restored  Homer 
to  himself,  and  given  the  world  a view  of  him 
in  his  perfection.  So  that  if  his  verses  were 
before  admired  for  their  me  and  beauty , as  the 
stars  were,  before  they  were  considered  scien- 
tifically as  a system  *,  they  are  now  admired 
much  more  for  their  graceful  harmony,  and 
that  sphere  of  order  in  which  they  appear  to 
move.  They  became  thenceforward  more  the 
pleasure  of  the  wits  of  Greece,  more  the  subject 
of  their  studies,  and  the  employment  of  their 
pens. 

About  the  time  that  this  new  edition  of 
Homer  was  published  in  Athens,  there  was 
one  Cynasthus,  a learned  Rhapsodist,  who  (as 
thetScholiast  ofPindar  informs  us)  settled  first 
at  Syracuse  in  that  employment ; and  if  (as 
Leo  Allatius  believes)  he  had  been  before  an 
assistant  in  the  edition,  he  may  be  supposed 

• Originally : — “ as  the  stars  were,  before  they  were  considered 
u in  a system  of  science , they  arc — And  the  reader  will  admire 
with  me,  not  the  elegance  only,  but  the  sublimity  of  this  com- 
parison. Editor. 

+ Schol.  Pind.  in  Nem.  Od.  2. 
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to  have  first  carried  it  abroad.  But  it  was  not 
long  preserved  correct  among  his  followers  ; 
they  committed  mistakes  in  their  transcriptions 
and  repetitions,  and  had  even  the  presumption 
to  alter  some  lines,  andinterpolateothers.  Thus 
the  works  of  Homer  ran  the  danger  of  being  ut- 
terly defaced;  which  made  it  become  the  con- 
cern of  Kings  and  Philosophers,  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  their  primitive  beauty. 

In  the  front  of  these  is  Alexander 

The  edition  in 

the  Great,  for  whom  they  will  Macedon  under 

Alexander. 

appear  peculiarly  calculated,  if  we 
consider  that  no  books  more  enliven  or  flatter 
personal  valour,  which  was  great  in  him  to 
what  we  call  romantick  : neither  has  any  book 
more  places  applicable  to  his  designs  on  Asia, 
or  (as  it  happened)  to  his  actions  there.  It 
was  then  no  ill  compliment  in  *Aristotle  to 
purge  the  Iliad,  upon  his  account,  from  those 
errors  and  additions  which  had  crept  into  it. 
And  so  far  was  Alexander  himself  fromesteetn- 
ing  it  a matter  of  small  importance,  that  he 
afterwards  f assisted  in  a strict  review  of  it  with 

* Plut.  in  r itd  Alcxandri. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes ; whether  it  was 
merely  because  he  esteemed  it  a treasury  of 
military  virtue  and  knowledge ; or  that  (accord- 
ing to  a late  ingenious  conjecture)  he  had  a far- 
ther aim  in  promoting  the  propagation  of  it, 
when  he  was  ambitious  to  be  esteemed  a son  of 
Jupiter  ; as  a book  which  treating  of  the  sons 
of  the  Gods,  might  make  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  mortals  become  a familiar 
notion.  The  review  being  finished,  he  laid  it 
up  in  a casket,  which  was  found  among  the 
spoils  of  Darius,  as  what  best  deserved  so  in- 
estimable a case  ; and  from  this  circumstance 
it  was  named.  The  Edition  of  the  Casket. 

The  place  where  the  works  of 

Editions  in 

./Egypt.  Homer  were  next  found  in  the 
greatest  regard,  is  iEgypt,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies.  These  Kings  being  descended 
from  Greece,  retained  always  a passion  for 
their  original  country.  The  men,  the  books, 
the  qualifications  of  it,  were  in  esteem  in  their 
c.ourt ; they  preserved  the  language  in  their 

+ tblptTttt  yit  Ti(  Ciopfwns  T>!5  'OfjLtfX  xeiinvi  it  lx  tv  Ncipf >.ifc f-Aii) 
T S sfipi  K.«AAir0wJi»  19  ’Ar<e|*^w  Isri/doU©', 

rttpim  is-itte  xaraStn^  it(  o»  iO pit  b nsfri*jj  a-.AwiAis 

xZTia-xtvxrffitier.  Sii'a^K),  lib.  13<- 
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family;  they  encouraged  a concourse  of  learned 
men;  erected  the  greatest  library  in  the  world ; 
and  trained  up  their  princes  under  Graecian 
tutors  ; among  whom  the  most  considerable 
were  appointed  for  revisers  of  Ilomer.  The 
first  of  these  was  *Zenodotus,  library-keeper 
to  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  qualified  for  this  un- 
dertaking by  being  both  a Poet  and  a Gram- 
marian : a compounded  character,  in  which 
there  was  fancy  for  a discovery  of  beauties, 
and  a minuter  judgment  for  a detection  of 
faults.  But  neither  his  copy  nor  that  which 
his  disciple  Aristophanes  had  made,  satisfying 
Aristarchus,  (whom  Ptolemy  Philometor  had 
appointed  over  his  son  Euergetes,)  he  set  him- 
self to  another  correction  witji  all  the  wit  and 
learning  he  was  master  of.  He  restored  some 
verses  to  their  former  readings,  rejected  others 
which  he  marked  with  obelisks  as  spurious,  and 
proceeded  with  such  industrious  accuracy,  thal, 
notwithstanding  there  were  some  who  wrote 
against  his  performance,  antiquity  has  generally 
acquiesced  in  it.  Nay,  so  far  have  they  carried 
their  opinion  in  his  favour,  as  to  call  a man 

* Suidas. 
k 2 
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but  in  general,  with  those  opprobrious  names  of 
Thracian  slave  and  rhetorical  dog.  The  one  is 
supposed  to  have  his  copy  still  remaining; 
•jvhile  the  other’s  remarks  are  perished*,  as 
things  that  men  were  ashamed  to  preserve,  the 
just  desert  of  whatever  arises  from  the  miser- 
able principles  of  ill-will  or  envy. 

It  was  not  the  ambition  of  ./Egypt  _ „ . 

™ 1 In  Syria  and 

only  to  have  a correct  edition  of  otlier.  Paits 

of  Asia. 

Homer.  We  find  in  the  life  of  f the 
poet  Aratus,  that  he  having  finished  a copy  of 
the  Odyssey,  was  sent  for  by  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  and  entertained  by  him  while  he  finished 
one  of  the  Iliad.  Wo  read  too  of  others  which 
were  published  with  the  names  of  countries  ; 
such  as  the  ^ Massaliotick  and  Sinopick  ; as  if 
the  world  were  agreed  to  make  his  works  in 
their  survival  undergo  the  same  fate  with  him- 
self ; and  that  as  different  cities  contended  for 
his  birth,  so  they  might  again  contend  for  his 

* Not  altogether:  one  of  his  sayings,  for  example,  is  preserved 
by  Longinus  in  the  9th  section  of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime  ; who 
tells  us  that  Zoilus,  alluding  to  Odyss.  x.  241 . called  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  whom  Circe  transformed  into  swine,  weeping  porkets. 
Editor. 

+ Author  vitce  Arati,  4"  Suidas  in  Arato. 

| Eustathius  initio  Hindus. 
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true  edition.  But  though  these  reviews  were 
not  confined  to  iEgypt,  the  greatest  honour 
was  theirs,  in  that  universal  approbation  which 
the  performance  of  Aristarchus  received ; and 
if  it  be  not  his  edition  which  we  have  at  present, 
we  know  not  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  - 

, . , , But  the  world  was  not  contented 

In  India  and 

Persia.  barely  to  have  settled  an  edition  of 
his  works.  There  were  innumerable  com- 
ments, in  which  they  were  opened  like  a 
treasury  of  learning;  and  translations,  whereby 
other  languages  became  enriched  by  an  infusion 
of  his  spirit  of  poetry.  *A31ian  tells  us,  that 
even  the  Indians  had  them  in  their  tongue,  and 
the  Persian  kings  sung  them  in  theirs,  f Persius 
mentions  a version  into  Latin  by  Labeo ; and  in 
general  the  passages  and  imitations  which  are 
taken  from  him,  are  so  numerous,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  translated  by  piece-meal 
into  that,  and  all  other  languages:  which  affords 
us  this  remark,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
him,  which  has  not  been  pitched  upon  by  some 
author  or  other  for  a particular  beauty. 


* A^ian,  l.  12.  cap.  48.  t Persius,  Sat.  1. 
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It  is  almost  incredible  to  what 

...  ...  The  extent  and 

an  height  the  idea  of  that  venera-  height  of  their 

. . . . , reputation  in 

tion  the  ancients  paid  to  Homer  the  Heathen 
will  arise,  to  one  who  reads  par- 
ticularly with  this  view,  through  all  these 
periods.  He  was  no  sooner  come  from  his 
obscurity,  butGreece  received  him  with  delight 
and  profit : there  were  then  but  few  books  to 
divide  their  attention,  and  none  which  had  a 
better  title  to  engross  it  all.  They  made  some 
daily  discoveries  of  his  beauties  which  were 
still  promoted  in  their  different  channels  by  the 
favourite  qualities  of  different  nations.  Sparta 
and  Macedon  considered  him  most  in  respect 
of  his  warlike  spirit;  Athens  and  iEgypt  with 
regard  to  his  poetry  and  learning;  and  all  their 
endeavours  united  under  the  hands  of  the 
learned,  to  make  him  blaze  forth  into  an 
universal  character.  His  works,  which  from 
the  beginning  passed  for  excellent  poetry,  grew 
to  be  history  and  geography ; they  rose  to  be  a 
magazine  of  sciences  ; were  exalted  into  a scheme 
of  religion ; gave  a sanction  to  whatever  rites 
they  mentioned,  were  quoted  in  all  cases  for 
the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the  decision  of 
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all  questions  of  the  law  of  nations;  nay, 
learned  by  heart  as  the  very  book  of  belief 
and  practice.  From  him  the  Poets  drew  their  in- 
spirations, the  CriticJis  their  rules,  and  the  Philo- 
sophers adefenceof  theiropinions.  Every  author 
was  fond  to  use  his  name,  and  every  profes- 
sion writ  books  upon  him,  ’till  they  swelled  to 
libraries.  The  warriours  formed  themselves  by 
his  Heroes,  and  the  oracles  delivered  his  verses 
for  answers.  Nor  was  mankind  satisfied  to  have 
thus  seated  his  character  at  the  top  of  human 
wisdom,  but  beingoverborn  with  animagination 
that  he  transcended  their  species,  they  admitted 
him  to  share  in  those  honours  they  gave  the 
Deities.  They  instituted  games  for  him,  dedica- 
ted statues,  erected  temples,  asat  Smyrna,Chios, 
and  Alexandria;  and  M51ian  tells  us,  that  when 
the  Argives  sacrificed  with  their  guests,  they  used 
to  invoke  the  presence  of  Apollo  and  Homer  to- 
gether. 

Thus  he  was  settled  on  a foot  of 


The  decline  of  . . , . 

their  character  adoration,  and  continued  highly 

in  the  begin-  _» 

ning  of  christi-  venerated  in  the  lioman  empire, 
when  Christianity  began.  Heathen- 
ism was  then  to  be  destroyed,  and  Homer  ap- 


* zElian,  /.  9.  cap.  15. 
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peared  the  father  of  it;  whose  fictions  were  at 
once  the  belief  of  the  Pagan  religion,  and  the 
objections  of  Christianity  against  it.  He  be- 
came therefore  very  deeply  involved  in  the 
question  ; and  not  with  that  honour  which 
hitherto  attended  him,  but  as  a criminal  who 
had  drawn  the  world  into  folly.  He  was  on  one 
hand  accused  for  having  framed  * fables  upon 
the  works  of  Moses;  as  the  rebellion  of  the 
giants  from  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the  cast- 
ing Ate  or  Strife  out  of  heaven  from  the  fall  of 
Lucifer.  He  was  exposed  on  the  other  hand 
for  those  which  he  is  said  to  invent,  as  when  f 
Arnobius  cries  out,  “ This  is  the  man  who 
“ wounded  your  Venus,  imprisoned  your 
“ Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  by 
“ Briareus,  and  who  finds  authorities  for  all 
“ your  vices,”  & c.  Mankind  was  J derided 
for  whatever  he  had  hitherto  made  them 
believe  ; and  § Plato,  who  expelled  him  his 
commonwealth,  has,  of  all  the  Philosophers, 
found  the  best  quarter  from  the  fathers,  for 
passing  that  sentence.  His  finest  beauties 

* Justin  Martyr,  Atlmonit.  ad  gentes.  + Arnobius  adrersvt 
gentes,  l.  7.  J Vid.  Tertull.  A poll.  cap.  14.  § Arnobius,  ibid. 

Eusebius  preep.  Evangel.  1.  14.  cap.  10. 
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began  to  take  a new  appearance  of  pernicious 
qualities ; and  because  they  might  be  consi- 
dered as  allurements  to  fancy,  or  supports  to 
those  errors  with  which  they  were  mingled, 
they  were  to  be  depreciated  while  the  contest 
of  Faith  was  in  being.  It  was  hence,  that  the 
reading  them  was  discouraged,  that  we  hear 
Ruffinus  accusing  St.  Jerome  for  it,  and  that  * 
St.  Austin  rejects  him  as  the  grand  master  of 
fable ; though  indeed  the  dulcissimd  vanus 
which  he  applies  to  Ilomer,  looks  but  like  a 
fondling  manner  of  parting  with  them. 

This  strong  attack  against  our  author,  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  Paganism,  obliged  those 
Philosophers  who  could  have  acquiesced  as 
his  admirers,  to  appear  as  his  defenders ; 
who  because  they  saw  the  fables  could  not 
be  literally  supported,  endeavoured  to  find 
a hidden  sense,  and  to  carry  on  every  where 
that  vein  of  allegory,  which  was  already 
broken  open  with  success  in  some  places. 
But  how  miserably  were  they  forced  to  shifts, 
when  they  made  f Juno’s  dressing  in  the  Cestos 
for  Jupiter,  to  signify  the  purging  of  the  air  as 

* St.  August.  Confess.  1,1.  cap.  14.  t Plutarch  on  reading  the  Poets. 
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it  approached  the  fire?  Or  the  story  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  tiiat  inclination  they  have  toincon- 
tinency  who  are  born  when  these  planets  are  in 
conjunction?  Wit  and  learning  had  here  a large 
field  to  display  themselves,  and  to  disagree  in  ; 
for  sometimes  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  V ulcan 
Was  made  to  signify  the  fire ; or  Mars  and 
Venus  were  allowed  to  give  us  a lecture  of  Mo- 
rality at  one  time,  and  a problem  of  Astronomy 
at  another.  And  these  strange  discoveries, 
which  Porphyry  # and  the  rest  would  have  to 
pass  for  the  genuine  theology  of  the  Greeks, 
prove  but  (as  Eusebius  | terms  it)  the  pervert- 
ing of  fables  into  a mystick  sense.  They  did 
indeed  often  defend  Homer,  but  then  they 
allegorized  away  their  Gods  by  doing  so. 
What  the  world  took  for  substantial  objects  of 
adoration,  dissolved  before  its  eyes  into  a 
figurative  meaning,  a moral  truth,  or  a piece 
of  learning,  which  might  equally  correspond 
to  any  religion  ; and  the  learned  at  last  had 
left  themselves  nothing  to  worship,  when  they 
came  to  find  an  object  in  Christianity. 

* Porphyrius  de  Antro  Nymplh , &c.  f Eusebii  Prcepar, 
Eian gel.  /.  3.  tap.  J. 
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The  dispute  of  faith  being  over, 
ancient  learning  reassumed  its  dig-  Home^s^works 
nity,  and  Homer  obtained  his  pro-  tr“^^ust  tha' 
pe  r place  in  the  esteem  of  mankind . 

His  books  are  now  no  longer  the  scheme  of  a 
living  religion,  but  become  the  register  of  one 
of  former  times.  They  are  not  now  received  for 
a rule  of  life,  but  valued  for  those  just  observa- 
tions which  are  dispersed  through  them.  They 
are  no  longer  pronounced  from  oracles,  but 
quoted  still  by  authors  for  their  learning. 
Those  remarks  which  the  Philosophers  made 
upon  them,  have  their  weight  with  us;  those 
beauties  which  the  Poets  dwelt  upon,  their  ad- 
miration : and  even  after  the  abatement  of 
what  was  extravagant  in  his  run  of  praise,  he 
remains  confessedly  a mighty  genius  not 
transcended  by  any  which  have  since  arisen  ; a 
Prince*,  as  well  as  a Father,  of  Poetry. 

* According  to  tlie  testimony  of  those  glorious  ■'verses  in  Lucre- 
tius, book  iii: 

Adde  repcrtorcs  doctrinarum  atque  leporum, 

Adde  Hcliconiadum  comites;  quorum  unus  Homerus, 
Sccptra  potitus,  cadom  aliis  sopitus  quicte  est: 
which  Dryden  has  rendered  in  his  free  and  desultory  manner,  but 
“ with  a master’s  band  and  prophet’s  fire 

The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  lost, 

And  wits,  who  made  eternity  their  boast. 

Where  now  is  Homer,  who  possess’d  the  throne  ? 

The  immortal  work  remains,  the  immortal  author  gone  ! 

Editor. 
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It  remains  in  this  historical  essay,  A view  of  A 
to  regulate  our  present  opinion  learning  of  Ho- 

0 * 1 mer  s time. 

of  Homer  by  a view  of  his  learn- 
ing, compared  with  that  of  his  age.  For  this 
end  he  may  first  be  considered  as  a poet,  that 
character  which  was  his  professedly ; and 
secondly  as  one  endowed  with  other  sciences, 
which  must  be  spoken  of,  not  as  in  themselves, 
but  as  in  subserviency  to  his  main  design.  Thus 
he  will  be  seen  on  his  right  foot  of  perfection 
in  one  view,  and  with  the  just  allowances 
which  should  be  made  on  the  other.  While 
we  pass  through  the  several  heads  of  science, 
the  state  of  those  times  in  which  he  writ  will 
show  us  both  the  impediments  he  rose  under, 
and  the  reasons  why  several  things  in  him 
which  have  been  objected  to,  either  could  not, 
or  should  not  be  otherwise  than  they  are. 

As  for  the  state  of  Poetry,  it  was 

In  Poetry. 

at  a low  pitch  in  the  age  of  Ilomer. 

There  is  mention  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and 
Musaeus,  venerable  names  in  antiquity,  and 
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eminently  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  wonderful 
power  of  their  songs  and  musick.  The 
learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grceca, 
has  reckoned  about  seventy  who  are  said  to  have 

i 

written  before  Homer ; but  their  works  were 
not  preserved,  and  that  is  a sort  of  proof  they 
were  not  excellent*.  What  sort  of  Poets 
Homer  saw  in  his  own  time,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  description  of  f Demodocus  and  Phe- 
mius,  whom  her  has  introduced  as  opportuni- 
ties to  celebrate  his  profession.  The  imperfect 
risings  of  the  art  lay  then  among  the  extempore 
singers  of  stories  at  banquets,  who  were  half 
singers,  half  musicians.  Nor  was  the  name 
of  poet  then  in  being,  or  once  used  throughout 
Homer’s  works.  From  this  poor  state  of 
poetry,  he  has  taken  a handle  to  usher  it  into 
the  world  with  the  boldest  stroke  of  praise 
which  has  ever  been  given  it.  It  is  in  the 
eighth  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  puts  Demodo- 
cus upon  a trial  of  skill.  Demodocus  having 
diverted  the  guests  with  some  actions  of  the 

* Thus  at  first : — '*  but  their  works  were  not  preserved,  and 
can  “ only  be  considered  {if  they  were  really  excellent)  as  the  happi- 
“ ness  of  their  own  generation." — The  candour  of  which  statement 
pleases  me  better  than  the  substitution.  Editor. 

-f  Od.  1st.  and  Od.  Sth. 
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Trojan  war  ; “ * All  this  (says  Ulysses)  you 
“ have  sung  very  elegantly,  as  if  you  had  either 
“ been  present,  or  heard  it  reported ; but  pass 
“ now  to  a subject  I shall  give  you,  sing  the 
“ management  of  Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse, 
“ just  as  it  happened,  and  I will  acknowledge 
“ the  Gods  have  taught  you  your  songs.”  This 
the  singer  being  inspired  from  heaven  begins 
immediately,  and  Ulysses  by  weeping  at  the 
recital  confesses  the  truth  of  it.  We  see  here 
a narration  which  could  only  pass  upon  an  age 
extremely  ignorant  in  the  nature  of  Poetry, 
where  that  claim  of  inspiration  is  given  to  it 
which  it  has  never  since  laid  down,  and  (which 
is  more)  a power  of  prophesying  at  pleasure  as- 
cribed to  it.  Thus  much  therefore  we  gather 
from  himself,  concerning  the  most  ancient  state 
ofPoetry  in  Greece  ; that  no  one  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Poet,  before  him  whom  it  has 
especially  belonged  to  ever  after.  And  if  we 
farther  appeal  to  the  consent  of  authors,  we 
find  he  has  other  titles  for  being  called  the  first, 
t Josephus  observes,  That  the  Greeks  have 
not  contested,  but  he  was  the  most  ancient, 

* Odyss.  1.  viii.  ver.  487,  #c.  f Joseph,  contra  Appion,  /.  I 
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whose  books  they  had  in  writing.  * Aristotle 
says,  lie  was  the  “ first  w ho  brought  all  the 
“ parts  of  a poein  into  one  piece,”  to  w hich 
he  adds,  “ and  w ith  true  judgment,”  to  give 
him  a praise  including  both  the  invention  and 
perfection  f.  Whatever  was  serious  or  mag- 
nificent made  a part  of  his  subject  : war  and 
peace  were  the  comprehensive  division  in 
which  he  considered  the  world  ; and  the  plans 
of  his  poems  were  founded  on  the  most  active 
scenes  of  each,  the  adventures  of  a siege,  and 
the  accidents  of  a voyage.  For  these,  his 
spirit  was  equally  active  and  various,  lofty  in 
expression,  clear  in  narration,  natural  in  de- 
scription, rapid  in  action,  abundant  in  figures. 
If  ever  he  appears  less  than  himself,  it  is  from 
the  time  he  writ  in ; and  if  he  runs  into  errors, 
it  is  from  an  excess,  rather  than  a defect  of 
genius.  Thus  he  rose  over  the  poetical  world, 
shining  out  like  a sun  all  at  once ; which  if  it 

*Arist.  Poet.  cap.  25 

t This  followed  in  the  first  edition: — “ And  Horace  acquaints 
“ us,  that  he  invented  the  very  measure  which  is  called  Hcroick 
“ from  the  subjects  on  which  he  employed  it : 

“ Res  gesta:  regumque,  ducutnque,  et  fortia  bclla, 

“ Quo  scribi  possint  nuincro  monstravit  Hotncrus.’' 

Which  he  properly  suppressed,  as  too  strong  a conclusion  for  the 
premises.  Editor. 
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sometimes  make  too  faint  an  appearance,  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  unkindness  of  the 
season  that  clouds  and  obscures  it  *,  and  if  he 
is  sometimes  too  violent,  we  confess  at  the 
same  time  that  we  owe  all  things  to  his  heat. 

As  for  his  Theology,  we  see  the 
Heathen  system  entirely  followed.  TheoIogy* 
This  was  all  he  could  then  have  to  work  upon, 
and  where  he  fails  of  truth  for  want  of  revela- 
tion, he  at  least  shews  his  knowledge  in  his 
own  religion  by  the  traditions  he  delivers.  But 
we  are  now  upon  a point  to  be  farther  handled, 
because  the  greatest  controversy  concerningthe 
merit  of  Homer  depends  upon  it.  Let  us  con- 
sider then,  that  there  was  an  age  in  Greece, 
when  natural  reason  only  discovered  in  general, 
that  there  must  be  something  superior  to  us, 
and  corrupt  tradition  had  affixed  the  notion  to 
a number  of  deities.  At  this  time  Homer  rose 
with  the  finest  turn  imaginable  for  poetry, 
who  designing  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  man- 
ner for  which  he  was  most  adapted  f,  made  use 

• It  stood  originally  thus  * " it  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
“ necessity  of  the  season,  that  keeps  it  at  a distance  j and  if 

t Thus  in  the  first  edition  “ adapted,  writ  poems  wherein  he 
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of  the  ministry  of  the  Gods  to  give  the  highest 
air  of  veneration  to  his  writings.  He  found 
the  religion  of  mankind  consisting  of  Fables  ; 
and  their  Morality  and  Political  Instruction 
delivered  in  Allegories.  Nor  was  it  his  business 
when  he  undertook  the  province  of  a Poet, 
(not  of  a mere  Philosopher)  to  be  the  first  who 
should  discard  that  which  furnishes  Poetry  with 
its  most  beautiful  appearance : and  especially, 
since  the  age  he  lived  in,  by  discovering  its 
taste,  had  not  only  given  him  authority,  but 
even  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  preserving 
it.  Whatever  therefore  he  might  think  of  his 
Gods,  he  took  them  as  he  found  them : he 
brought  them  into  action  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  were  then  entertained,  and  in  such 
stories  as  were  then  believed  ; unless  we  ima- 
gine so  great  an  absurdity,  as  that  he  invented 
every  thing  he  delivers.  Yet  there  are  several 
rays  of  truth  streaming  through  all  this  dark- 
ness, in  those  sentiments  he  entertains  con- 

“ made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  gods  to  give  the  highest  air  of 
“ surprize  and  veneration  to  his  writings.  He  found  the  religion  of 
" mankind  wrapt  up  in  fables;  it  was  thought  then  the  easiest  way  to 
“ convey  morals  to  the  people,  who  were  allured  to  attention  by  plea - 
**  sure,  and  awed  with  the  opinion  of  a hidden  mystery.  Nor  was  it—." 
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cerning  the  Providence  of  the  Gods,  delivered 
in  several  allegories  lightly  veiled  over,  from 
whence  the  learned  afterwards  pretended  to 
draw  new  knowledges,  each  according  to  his 
power  of  penetration  and  fancy.  But  that  we 
may  the  better  comprehend  him  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  general  view,  let  us  extract  from 
him  a scheme  of  his  religion. 

He  has  a Jupiter,  a father  of  Gods  and  men, 
to  whom  he  applies  several  attributes,  as  wis- 
dom, justice,  knowledge,  power,  &c.  which 
are  essentially  inherent  to  the  idea  of  a God. 
* He  has  given  him  two  vessels , out  of  which 
he  distributes  natural  good  or  evil  for  the  life 
of  man  : he  places  the  Gods  in  council  round 
him ; he  makes  f Prayers  pass  to  and  fro  before 
him  ; and  mankind  adore  him  with  sacrifice. 
But  all  this  grand  appearance  wherein  poetry 
paid  a deference  to  reason,  is  dashed  and  min- 
gled with  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  ; not 
only  with  the  applying  our  passions  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  (for  men  have  always  been  treated 
with  this  compliance  to  their  notions)  but  that 
he  is  not  even  exempted  from  our  common  ap- 

* Iliad,  xxiv.  ver.  527.  + Iliad,  ix.  ver.  498. 
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petites  and  frailties : for  he  is  made  to  eat,  drink 
and  sleep : but  this  his  admirers  would  imagine 
to  be  only  a grosser  way  of  representing  a gene- 
ral notion  of  happiness,  because  he  says  in  one 
place,  * that  the  food  of  the  Gods  M as  not  of 
the  same  naturewith  ours.  Butupon  the  M’hole, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  speak  of  a deity  M'ith- 
out  a right  information,  he  Mas  forced  to  take 
him  from  that  image  he  discovered  in  man ; and 
(like  one  who  being  dazzled  M'ith  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  M ould  view  him  as  he  is  reflected  in  a 
river)  he  has  taken  off  the  impression  not  only 
ruffled  M'ith  the  emotion  of  our  passions,  but  ob- 
scured M’ith  the  earthy  mixtureof  our  naturesf  • 

The  other  Gods  have  all  their  provinces 
assigned  them  ; “ Every  thing  has  its  peculiar 
“ deity,  says  $ Maximus  Tyrius,  by  which 
“ Ilomer  Mould  insinuate  that  the  Godhead 
“ M'as  present  to  all  things.”  When  they  are 
considered  farther,  we  find  he  has  turned  the 
virtues  and  endoM  ments  of  our  minds  into_per- 


* Iliad,  v.  340. 

f This  is  one  of  the  happiest  similes  in  point  of  correspondence, 
and  one'  of  the  grandest  in  it’s  conception,  that  occurs  to  my 
memory.  Editor.  + Maxim.  Tyrius.  Diss.  lG. 
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sons,  to  make  the  springs  of  action  become 
visible;  and  because  they  are  given  by  the 
Gods,  he  represents  them  as  Gods  themselves 
descending  from  heaven.  In  the  same  strong 
light  he  shews  our  vices,  when  they  occasion 
misfortunes,  like  extraordinary  powers  which 
inflict  them  upon  us  ; and  even  our  natural 
punishments  are  represented  as  punishers  them- 
selves. But  when  we  come  to  see  the  manner 
they  are  introduced  in,  they  are  found  feasting, 
fighting,  wounded  by  men,  and  shedding  a 
sort  of  blood  *,  in  which  his  machines  play  a 
little  too  grossly ; the  fable  which  was  admitted 
to  procure  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  violently 
oppresses  the  moral,  and  it  may  be  lost  labour 
to  search  for  it  in  every  minute  circumstance, 

* Longinus,  in  his  ninth  section,  reflects  on  this  subject  with 
much  dignity  and  good  sense.  “These  indeed  are  exhibitions  cal- 
“ culated  to  raise  tevrour,  but,  unless  conceived  as  allegorical,  are 
” prophane  and  indecorous.  For  Ilomer  appears  to  me,  in  relat- 
“ ing  the  wounds  of  the  gods,  their  dissensions,  their  acts  of 
“ revenge,  their  tears,  their  bonds,  and  all  their  varieties  of  suf- 
" fering,  to  have  made  his  men  in  the  Iliad  as  like  gods  as  possible, 
" and  his  gods  like  men.” — Nor  will  the  reader  be  displeased  with 
an  observation  of  Cicero’s  on  the  subject:  Tusc.  disp.  i.  26. 
Fingebat  hate  Ilomerus,  et  humana  ad  deos  transferebat : divina 
mallcm  ad  nos.  “These  were  the  fictions  of  Homer,  thus  trans- 
“ ferring  the  affections  of  man  to  the  Gods  : I should  have  been 
“ better  pleased,  had  he  given  man  the  perfections  of  divinity." 
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if  indeed  it  was  intended  to  be  there.  The 
general  strokes  are  however  philosophical,  the 
dress  the  poet’s,  which  was  used  for  conve- 
nience, and  allowed  to  be  ornamental*.  And 
something  still  may  be  offered  in  his  defence, 
if  he  has  both  preserved  the  grand  moral  form 

being  obscured,  and  adorned  the  parts  of  his 

% 

works  with  such  sentiments  of  the  Gods  as 
belonged  to  the  age  he  lived  in;  which  that  he 
did,  appears  from  his  having  then  had  that  suc- 
cess for  which  allegory  was  contrived.  “ It  is 
“ the  madness  of  men,  says  f Maximus  Ty- 
“ rius,  to  dis-esteem  what  is  plain,  and  ad- 
“ mire  what  is  hidden ; this  the  poets  discover- 
“ ing  invented  the  fable  for  a remedy,  when 
“ they  treated  of  holy  matters  ; which  being 
“ more  obscure  than  conversation,  and  more 
“clear  than  the  riddle,  is  a mean  between 
“ knowledge  and  ignorance  ; believed  partly 
“ for  being  agreeable,  and  partly  for  being 
“ wonderful.  Thus  as  Poets  in  name,  and 

•The  sentence  ran  thus  originally:  “ The  main  design  teas 

»'  however  philosophical,  the  dress  the  poet’s,  which  is  used  for 
" necessity,  and  allowed  to  be  ornamental.” 

f Maxim.  Tyrius,  Diss,  29. 
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“ Philosophers  in  effect,  they  drew  mankind 
“ gradually  to  a search  after  truth,  when  the 
“ name  of  philosopher  would  have  been  harsh 
“ and  displeasing.” 

When  Homer  proceeds  to  tell  us  our  duty 
to  these  superiour  beings,  we  find  prayer, 
sacrifice,  lustration,  and  all  the  rites  which 
were  esteemed  religious,  constantly  recom- 
mended under  fear  of  their  displeasure.  We 
find  too  a notion  of  the  soul’s  subsisting  after 
this  life,  but  for  want  of  revelation  he  knows 
not  what  to  reckon  the  happiness  of  a future 
state,  to  any  one  who  is  not  deified : which 
is  plain  from  the  speech  of  * Achilles  to 
Ulysses  in  the  region  of  the  dead  ; where  he 
tells  him,  that  he  would  rather  serve  the 
“ poorest  creature  upon  earth,  than  rule  over 
“ all  the  departed.”  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  Plato  excluded  him  his  common- 
wealth ; he  thought  Homer  spoke  indecently 
of  the  Gods,  and  dreadfully  of  a future  state  f : 
but  if  he  cannot  be  defended  in  every  thing  as 

* Odyss.  xi.  ver.  488. 

+ Then  followed  in  the  first  edition  .“  In  which  sentence  he 
" made  no  allowance  for  the  times  he  writ  in.  But-—” 
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a theologist,  yet  we  may  say  in  respect  of  his 
poetry,  that  he  has  enriched  it  from  theology 
with  true  sentiments  for  profit ; adorned  it 
with  allegories  for  pleasure ; and  by  using 
some  machines  which  have  no  farther  signifi- 
caucy,  or  are  so  refined  as  to  make  it  doubted 
if  they  have  any,  he  has  however  produced 
that  character  in  poetry  which  we  call  the 
Marvellous,  and  from  which  the  Agreeable 
(according  to  Aristotle)  is  always  inseparable. 

„ ...  , If  we  take  the  state  of  Greece  at 

Politicks. 

liis  time  in  a political  view,  we  find 
it  a * disunited  country,  made  up  of  small 
states;  and  whatever  was  managed  in  war 
amounted  to  no  more  than  intestine  skirmishes, 
or  piracies  abroad,  which  were  easily  revenged 
on  account  of  their  dis-union.  Thus  one  people 
stole  Europa,  and  another  lb ; the  Grecians 
took  Hesione  from  Troy,  and  the  Trojans  took 
Helena  from  Greece  in  revenge.  But  this  last 
having  greater  friends  and  alliances  than  any 
upon  whom  the  rapes  had  hitherto  fallen,  the 
ruin  of  Troy  was  the  consequence  ; and  the 

* See  Thucydides,  lib . 1 . 
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force  of  the  Asiatick  coasts  was  so  broken, 
that  this  accident  put  a stop  *to  the  age  of 
piracies.  Then  the  intestine  broils  of  Greece 
(which  had  been  discontinued  during  the  league) 
were  renewed  upon  its  dissolution.  War  and 
sedition  moved  people  from  place  to  place, 
during  its  want  of  inhabitants ; Exiles  from 
one  country  were  received  for  Kings  in  an- 
other ; and  Leaders  took  tracts  of  ground  to 
bestow  them  upon  their  followers.  Commerce 
was  neglected,  living  at  home  unsafe,  and 
nothing  of  moment  transacted  by  any  but 
against  their  neighbours.  Athens  only,  where 
the  people  were  undisturbed  because  it  was  a 
barren  soil  which  nobody  coveted,  had  begun 
to  send  colonies  abroad,  being  over-stocked 
with  inhabitants. 

Now  a poem  coming  out  at  such  a time, 
with  a moral  capable  of  healing  these  disorders 
by  promoting  Union,  we  may  reasonably  think 
it  was  designed  for  that  end,  to  which  it  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted.  If  we  imagine  therefore 

* A stop:  but  in  the  first  edition  much  better,  attend:  unless  we 
have  here  a typographical  error  for,  “ put  a stop  to  the  rage  of 
“ piracies." 
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that  Homer  was  a politician  in  this  affair,  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  looked  back  into  the 
ages  past,  to  see  if  at  any  time  these  disorders 
had  been  less  ; and  to  have  pitched  upon  that 
story,  wherein  they  found  a temporary  cure  ; 
that  by  celebrating  it  with  all  possible  honour 
he  might  instil  a desire  of  the  same  sort  of 
union  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  This 
indeed  was  a work  which  could  belong  to  none 
but  a poet,  when  Governors  had  power  only 
over  small  territories,  and  the  numerous  Go- 
■vernments  were  every  way  independent.  It 
was  then  that  all  the  charms  of  poetry  were 
called  forth,  to  insinuate  the  important  glory 
of  an  alliance ; and  the  Iliad  delivered  as  an 
Oracle  from  the  Muses,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
words  and  artificial  influence.  Union  among 
themselves  was  recommended,  peace  at  home, 
and  glory  abroad ; and  lest  general  precepts 
should  be  rendered  useless  by  misapplications*, 
he  gives  minute  and  particular  lessons  concern- 
ing it : how  when  his  Kings  quarrel,  their 
subjects  suffer ; when  they  act  in  conjunction, 

• Originally  ; — “ by  mismanagements , he  lets  us  into  farther  les- 
" son*  concerning  it.” 
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victory  attends  them : therefore  when  they 
meet  in  council,  plans  are  drawn,  and  provi- 
sions made  for  future  action  ; and  when  in  the 
field,  the  arts  of  war  are  described  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  These  were  lectures  of 
general  concern  to  mankind,  proper  for  the 
poet  to  deliver,  and  Kings  to  attend  to ; such 
as  made  Porphyry,  write  of  the  profit  that 
princes  might  receive  from  Homer ; and  Stra- 
tocles,  Hermias,  and  Frontinus*,  extract 
military  discipline  out  of  him.  Thus  though 
Plato  has  banished  him  from  one  imaginary 
commonwealth,  he  has  still  been  serviceable 
to  many  real  kingdoms. 

The  morality  of  Greece  could 
not  be  perfect  while  there  was  a M°rallt>' 
natural  weakness  in  its  government ; faults  in 
politicks  are  occasioned  by  faults  in  Ethicks, 
and  occasion  them  in  their  turn.  The  division 
into  so  many  states  was  the  rise  of  frequent 
quarrels,  whereby  men  were  bred  up  in  a 

* I do  not  recollect  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  Frentinus:  but  in 
all  these  authorities  our  poet  speaks  only  at  second  hand,  and  hi* 
testimony  must  always  be  received  with  proportionate  mistrust. 
Sec,  however,  Frontiu.  ii,  3, 21.  Editor* 
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rough  untractabletlisposition.  Bodily  strength 
met  with  the  greatest  honours,  because  it  was 
daily  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  little 
governments,  and  that  headlong  courage  which 
throws  itself  forward  to  enterprise  and  plunder, 
was  universally  caressed,  because  it  carried  all 
things  before  it.  It  is  no  wonder  in  an  age  of 
such  education  and  customs,  that,  as  * Thucy- 
dides says,  “ Robbing  was  honoured,  provided 
“ it  were  done  with  gallantry,  and  that  the  an- 
cient  poets  made  people  question  one  another 
“ as  they  sailed  by,  if  they  tvere  thieves P f as 
“ a thing  for  which  no  one  ought  either  to  be 
“ scorned  or  upbraided.”  These  were  the  sort 
of  actions  which  the  singers  then  recorded,  and 
it  was  out  of  such  an  age  that  Homer  was  to 
take, his  subjects.  For  this  reason  (not  a want 
of  morality  in  him)  we  see  a boasting  temper 
and  unmanaged  roughness  in  the  spirit  of  his 
Heroes,  which  ran  out  in  pride,  anger,  or 
cruelty.  It  is  not  in  him  as  in  our  modern 

I,* 

Romances,  where  men  are  drawn  in  perfec- 
tion, and  we  but  read  with  a tender  weakness 

* Thucyd,  lib  l. 

+ See  Odyssey,  iii.  ver.  84—90,  of  otir  poet’s  version. 
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what  we  can  neither  apply  nor  emulate.  Ilomer 
writ  for  men,  and  therefore  he  writ  of  them ; 
if  the  world  had  been  better,  he  would  have 
shewn  it  so ; as  the  matter  now  stands,  we  see 
his  people  with  the  turn  of  his  age,  insatiably 
thirsting  after  glory  and  plunder;  for  which 
however  he  has  found  them  a lawful  cause, 
and  taken  care  to  retard  their  success  by  the 
intemperailce  of  those  very  appetites. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  story,  every  part 
of  it  has  its  lessons  of  morality  : there  is  bro 
therly  love  in  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
friendship  in  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  and  the 
love  of  his  country  in  Hector.  But  since  we 
have  spoken  of  the  Iliad  as  more  particular  for 
its  politicks,  we  may  consider  the  Odyssey  as 
its  moral  is  more  directly  framed  for  ethicks. 
It  carries  the  Hero  through  a world  of  trials 
both  of  the  dangerous  and  pleasurable  nature. 
Itshews  him  first  under  most  surprising  weights 
of  adversity,  among  shipwrecks  and  savages  ; 
all  these  he  is  made  to  pass  through,  in  the 
methods  by  which  it  becomes  a man  to  con- 
quer ; a patience  in  suffering,  and  a presence 
of  mind  in  every  accident.  It  shews  him  again 
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in  another  view,  tempted  with  the  baits  of  idle 
or  unlawful  pleasures ; and  then  points  out  the 
methods  of  being  safe  from  them.  But  if  in 
general  we  consider  the  care  our  author  has 
taken  to  fix  his  lessons  of  morality  by  the  pro- 
verbs and  precepts  he  delivers,  we  shall  not 
wonder  if  Greece,  which  afterwards  gave  the 
appellation  of  wise  to  men  who  settled  single 
sentences  of  truth,  should  give  him  4he  title  of 
the  Father  of  Virtue,  for  introducing  such  a 
number.  To  be  brief,  if  we  take  the  opinion 
of  * Horace,  he  has  proposed  him  to  us  as  a 
master  of  morality  ; he  lays  down  the  common 
philosophical  division  of  good,  into  pleasant , 
profitable,  and  honest ; and  then  asserts  that 
Homer  has  more  fully  and  clearly  instructed 
us  in  each  of  them,  than  the  most  rigid  phi- 
losophers. 

Some  indeed  have  thought,  notwithstanding 

* Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  & melius  Chrysippo  & Crantorc  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  lib.  1. 

Who  tells  us,  what  to  seek,  or  what  to  shun, 

What  in  each  state  is  fittest  to  be  done, 

In  manner,  style,  more  graceful,  and  more  plain, 

Than  all  the  Casuists  from  Eliza’s  reign. 

Nevile’s  Imitations. 
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all  this,  that  Homer  had  only  a design  to  please 
in  his  inventions ; and  that  others  have  since 
extracted  morals  out  of  his  stories  (as  indeed 
all  stories  are  capable  of  being  used  so) . But 
this  is  an  opinion  concerning  Poetry,  which 
the  world  has  rather  degenerated  into,  than 
begun  with.  The  tradition  of  Orpheus’s  ci- 
vilizing mankind  by  moral  * poems,  with 
others  of  the  like  nature,  may  shew  there  was 
a better  use  of  the  art  both  known  and  prac- 
tised. There  is  also  a remarkable  passage  of 
this  kind  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
that  Agamemnon  left  one  of  the  f Poets  of 
those  times  in  his  Court  when  he  sailed  for 
Troy  ; and  that  his  Queen  was  preserved  vir- 
tuous by  his  songs,  ’till  iEgysthus  was  forced 
to  expel  him  in  order  to  debauch  her.  Here 
he  has  hinted  what  a true  poetical  spirit  can 
do,  'when  applied  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  ; 
and  from  this  one  may  judge  he  could  not  but 
design  that  himself,  which  he  recommends  as 
the  duty  and  merit  of  his  profession.  Others 
since  his  time  may  have  seduced  the  art  to 

* In  the  first  edition  : — “ by  Hymns  on  tht  Cods." 

f Odyss.  iii.  ver.  26'7. 
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worse  intentions ; but  they  who  are  offended 
at  the  liberties  of  some  poets,  should  not  con- 
demn all  in  the  gross  for  trifling  or  corruption  ; 
especially  when  the  evidence  runs  so  strongly 
for  any  one,  to  the  contrary. 

We  may  in  general  go  on  to  observe,  that 
at  the  time  when  Homer  was  born,  Greece  did 
not  abound  in  learning.  For  where-ever  Poli- 
ticks and  Morality  are  weak,  learning  wants 
its  peaceable  air  to  thrive  in*.  He  has  however 
introduced  as  much  of  their  Learning,  and  even 
of  what  he  learned  from  JSgypt,  as  the  nature 
and  compass  of  his  work  would  admit.  But 
that  we  may  not  mistake  theElogiesof  those 
ancients  who  call  him  the  Father  of  Arts  arid 
Sciences,  and  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  of 
them  (as  they  are  now  in  perfection)  in  his 
works;  we  should  know  that  this  character  is 
not  to  be  understood  at  large,  as  if  he  had  in- 

* These  alterations  from  the  first  edition  seem  unprofitable. 
Thus  originally . — “ to  thrive  in,  and  that  opportunity  which  is 
“ not  known  the  ages  of  unsettled  life.  He  is  himself  the  man 
“ fl‘om  whom  we  have  the  first  accounts  of  antiquity,  either  in  its 
“ actI°ns  or  learning;  from  whom  we  hear  what  yEgypt  or  Greece 
“ could  inform  him  in,  and  whatever  himself  could  discover  by  the. 

“ strength  of  Nature  or  Industry.  But  however  that  we  may 
“ not—."  ’ ' 
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eluded  the  full  and  regular  systems  of  every 
thing  : he  is  to  be  considered  professedly  only 
in  quality  of  a poet ; this  was  his  business,  to 
which  as  whatever  he  knew  was  to  be  subser- 
vient, so  he  has  not  failed  to  introduce  those 
strokes  of  knowledge  from  the  whole  circle  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  the  subject  demanded, 
either  for  necessity  or  ornament  *.  And  second- 
ly, it  should  be  observed,  that  many  of  those 
Notions,  which  his  great  Genius  drew  only  from 
Nature  and  the  Truth  of  things,  have  been 
imagined  to  proceed  from  his  acquaintance 
with  arts  and  sciences,  invented  long  after ; to 
which  that  they  were  applicable,  was  no  won- 
der, since  both  his  notions  and  those  sciences 
were  equally  founded  in  Truth  and  Nature. 

Before  his  time  there  were  no 

History. 

historians  in  Greece ; he  treated 
historically  of  past  transactions,  according  as 
he  could  be  informed  by  tradition,  song,  or 
whatever  method  there  was  of  preserving  their 
memory.  For  this  we  have  the  consent  of 

* Instead  of  what  follows  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject, 
the  first  edition  had  only: — “ This  will  appear  on  a fair  view  of 
him  in  each  til  these  lights.” 

Vol.  I.  m 
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antiquity ; they  have  generally  more  appealed 
to  his  authority,  and  more  insisted  on  it,  than 
on  the  testimony  of  any  other  writer,  when 
they  treat  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  first  times,  they  have  generally  believed 
that  the  acts  of  Tydeus  at  Thebes,  the  second 
siege  of  that  city,  the  settlement  of  Rhodes,  the 
battle  between  the  Curetes  and  the  iEtolians, 
the  snccestion  of  the  Kings  of  Mycenae  by  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the  acts  of  the  Greeks 
at  Troy,  and  many  other  such  accounts,  are 
some  of  them  wholly  preserved  by  him,  and 
the  rest  as  faithfully  related  as  by  any  historian. 
Nor  perhaps  was  all  of  his  invention  which, 
seems  to  be  feigned,  but  rather  frequently  the 
obscure  traces  and  remains  of  real  persons  and 
actions ; which  as  * Strabo  observes,  when  liis- 
tory  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  might  be 
mixed  with  fable  before  it  came  into  the  hands 
, of  the  poet.  “ This  happened  (says  he)  to  He- 
11  rodotus,  the  first  professed  historian,  who  is  as 
“ fabulous  as  Homer  w hen  he  defers  t to  the 

» Strabo,  (•  1. 

t That  is,  in  the  proper  signification  of  the  word,  when  h* 
betakes  himself,  or  pays  regard:  of  which  sense  Dr,  Johnson  know 

no  example  for  his  dictionary.  , Editor.  , 

S 
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“ common  reports  of  countries  ; anti  it  is  not 
**  to  be  imputed  to  either  as  a fault,  but  as  a 
u necessity  of  the  times.”  Nay,  the  very  pas- 
sages which  causes  us  to  tax  them  at  this  dis- 
tance with  being  fabulous,  might  be  occasioned 
by  their  diligence,  and  a fear  of  erring,  if  they 
too  hastily  rejected  those  reports  which  had 
passed  current  in  the  nations  they  described. 

Before  his  time  there  was  no 

Geography. 

such  thing  as  Geography  in  Greece. 
For  this  we  have  the  suffrage  of*  Strabo,  the 
best  of  Geographers,  who  approves  the  opinion 
of  Hipparchus  and  other  ancients,  that  Homer 
was  the  very  author  of  it ; and  upon  this  ac- 
count begins  his  treatise  of  the  science  itself, 
with  an  encomium  on  him.  As  to  the  general 
part  of  it,  we  find  he  had  a knowledge  of  the 
earth's  being  surrounded  with  the  ocean,  be- 
cause he  makes  the  Sun  and  Stars  both  to  rise 
• 

and  set  in  it ; and  that  he  knew  the  use  of  the 
Stars  is  plain  from  his  making  f Ulysses  sail  by 
the  observation  of  them.  But  the  instance 
oftenest  alledged  upon  this  point  is  the  t shield 

t 

* Strabo,  ibid. initio,  f Odyss.l.v.vcr,  272.  } Iliad,  xviii.  482,  <§c. 
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of  Achilles ; where  he  places  the  earth  encom- 
passed with  the  sea,  ancl  gives  the  Stars  the 
names  they  are  yet  known  by,  as  the  Hyades, 
Pleiades,  the  Bear,  and  Orion.  By  the  three 
first  of  these  he  represents  the  constellations  of 
the  northern  region ; and  in  the  last  he  gives  a 
single  representative  of  the  southern,  to  which 
(as  it  were  for  a counter-balance)  he  adds  a 
title  of  greatness,  o-G ivos  ’Clplw os*  Then  he 
tells  us  that  the  Bear,  or  Stars  of  the  Arctick 
circle, never  disappear ; asan  observation  which 
agrees  with  no  other.  And  if  to  this  we  add 
(what  Eratosthenes  thought  he  meant)  that  the 
five  plates  which  were  fastened  on  the  shield, 
divided  it  by  the  lines  where  they  met,  into  the 
five  zones,  it  will  appear  an  original  design  of 
globes  and  spheres.  In  the  particular  parts  of 
Geography  his  knowledge  is  entirely  incontest- 
able. Strabo  refers  to  him  upon  all  occasions, 
allowing  that  he  knew  the  extremes  of  the 
earth,  some  of  which  he  names,  and  others  he 
describes  by  signs,  as  the  Fortunate  islands. 
The  same  * author  takes  notice  of  his  accounts 
concerning  the  several  soils,  plants,  animals 

* Strabo,  l.  1, 
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and  customs ; as  ^Egypt’s  being  fertile  of  me- 
dicinal herbs ; Lybia’s  fruitfulness,  where  the 
ewes  have  horns,  and  yean  thrice  a year,  &c. 
which  are  knowledges  that  make  Geography 
more  various  and  profitable.  But  what  all 
have  agreed  to  celebrate  is  his  description  of 
Greece,  which  had  laws  made  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  contests  between  governments  de- 
cided by  its  authority ; which*Strabo  acknow- 
ledges to  have  no  epithet,  or  ornamental  ex- 
pression for  any  place,  that  is  not  drawn  from 
its  nature,  quality  or  circumstances ; and  pro- 
fesses, (after  so  long  an  interval)  to  deviate  from 
it  only  where  the  country  had  undergone  alte- 
rations, that  cast  the  description  into  obscurity. 

In  his  time  Rhetorick  was  not 
known  : that  art  took  its  rise  out  of 
poetry,  which  was  not  ’till  then  established. 
“ The  oratorial  elocution  (says  f Strabo)  is  but 
“ an  imitation  of  the  poetical ; this  appeared 
“ first  and  was  approved  : they  who  imitated 
“ it,  took  off  the  measures,  but  still  preserved 

* | fi 

“ all  the  other  parts  of  poetry  in  their  writings: 

<■ 

* Strabo,  l.  8.  t Strabo,  l,  J. 
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“ such  were  Cadmus  the  Milesian,  Pherecydes, 
“ and  Hecatseus.  Then  their  followers  took 
“ something  more  from  what  was  left,  and 
“ at  last  elocution  descended  into  the  prose 
“ which  is  now  among  us.”  But  if  Rhetorick 
is  owing  to  poetry,  the  obligation  is  still  more 
due  to  Homer.  lie  (as  * Quintilian  tells  us) 
gave  both  the  pattern  and  rise  to  all  the  parts 
of  it.  “ Hie  omnibus  eloquentice  partibus  exem- 
“ plum  & ortum  dedit : hunc  nemo  in  magnis 
“ rebus  sublimit  ate,  in parvis proprietate,  super - 
“ avit.  Idem  Icetus  & pressus,  jucundus  & 
“ gravis,  turn  copid  turn  brevitate  admirabilis, 
“ nec  poetied  modo  sed  oratorid  virtute  eminen- 
“ tissimus.”  From  him  therefore  they  who 
settled  the  art  found  it  proper  to  deduce  the 
rules,  which  was  easily  done,  when  they  had 
divided  their  observations  into  the  kinds  and 
the  ornaments  of  elocution.  For  the  kinds, 
the  “ancients  (says  f A.  Gell.)  settled  them 
“ according  to  the  three  which  they  observe  in 
“ his  principal  speakers  ; his  Ulysses,  who  is 
“ magnificent  and  flowing ; his  Menelaus, 

* Quintil.  1. 10.  cap.  1.  f Aulus  Gcll.  /.  7.  cap.  14. 
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“ who  is  short  and  close ; and  his  Nestor, 
“ who  is  moderate  and  dispassioned,  and  has  a 
“ kind  of  middle  eloquence  participating  of 
“ both  the  former  And  for  the  ornaments, 
f Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  the  Rhetori- 
cians, shews  what  deference  is  due  to  Ilomer, 
when  he  orders  the  orator  to  lay  down  his 
heads,  and  express  both  the  manners  and 
Affections  of  his  work,  with  an  imitation  of 
that  diction,  and  those  figures,  which  the  */i- 
vine  Homer  excelled  in.  This  is  the  constant 
language  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  and  the 
opinion  so  far  prevailed  as  to  make  J Quintilian 
observe,  that  they  who  have  written  concern- 
ing the  art  of  speaking,  take  from  Ilomer  most 
of  the  instances  of  their  similitudes,  amplifica- 
tions, examples,  digressions,  and  arguments. 

Natural  Phi-  As  to  § Natural  Philosophy,  the  age 
io»ophj.  wag  noj.  arrjve({  whcn  the  Greeks 


• Compare  our  poet’s  observations  on  Iliad  iii.  ver.  271. 
t Arist.  Topic.  J Quint.  1.  10. 

§ This  first  sentence  was  thus  originally  conducted  :-—<v  As  to 
“ Natural  Philosophy,  the  age  was  not  arrived  in  which  it  flou- 
“ rished  ; however  some  of  its  notions  may  be  traced  in  him.  As 
“ when  he  says  that  the  fountains  and  rivers  come  from  the  ocean, 
“ he  holds  a circulation  of  fluids  in  the  earth.  But  as  this — I 
cannot  discern,  why  this  example  was  suppressed.  Editor. 
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age ; though  in  Greece  it  was  so  far  from  per- 
fection, that  what  concerned  Diet  was  invented 
long  after  by  Hippocrates.  The  accidents  of 
life  make  the  search  after  remedies  too  indis- 
pensable a duty  to  be  neglected  at  any  time. 
Accordingly  he  * tells  us,  that  the  ./Egyptians 
who  had  many  medicinal  plants  in  their  coun- 
try, were  all  physicians;  and  perhaps  he 
might  have  learnt  his  own  skill  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  nation.  The  state  of  war 
which  Greece  had  lived  in,  required  a know- 
ledge in  the  healing  of  wounds : and  this 
might  make  him  breed  his  princes,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Podalirius,  and  Machaon,  to  the 
science.  What  Homer  thus  attributes  to 
others,  he  knew  himself,  and  he  has  given  us 
reason  to  believe,  not  slightly.  For  if  we  consi- 
der his  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  it  is  so  nice,  that  he  has  been  judged  by 
some  to  have  wounded  his  heroes  with  too 
much  science:  or  if  we  observe  his  cure  of 
wounds,  which  are  the  accidents  proper  to  an 
epic  poem,  we  find  him  directing  the  chirurgi- 
cal  operation,  sometimes  infusing  f lenitives, 

* Odysj.  1.  iv.  vcr.  231.  f Iliad,  iv.  vcr.  213.  and  Iliad,  xi. 

in  fine. 
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and  at  other  times  bitter  powders  when  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood  required  astringent  qualities. 

For  Statuary,  it  appears  by  the 

Statuary. 

accounts  of  ASgypt  and  the  Palla- 
dium, that  there  was  enough  of  it  very  early 
in  the  world,  for  those  images  which  were 
required  in  the  worship  of  their  Gods  ; but 
there  are  none  mentioned  as  valuable  in  Greece 
so  early,  nor  was  the  art  established  on  its  rules 
before  Homer.  He  found  it  agreeable  to  the 
worshipin  use, and  Necessary  for  his  machinery, 
that  his  Gods  should  be  cloathed  in  bodies  : 
wherefore  he  took  care  to  give  them  such  as 
carried  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  human 
form ; and  distinguished  them  from  each  other 
even  in  this  superior  beauty,  with  such  marks 
as  were  agreeable  to  each  of  the  Deities. 
“ This,  says  * Strabo,  awakened  the  concep- 
“ tions  of  the  most  eminent  statuaries,  while 
“ they  strove  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  of  that 
“ idea,  which  Homer  had  impressed  upon  the 
“ imagination,  as  we  read  of  Phidias  con- 
“ cerning  their  statue  of  Jupiter.”  And  because 
they  copied  their  Gods  from  him  in  their  best 
performances,  his  descriptions  became  the 

* Strabo,  /.  8. 
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characters  which  were  afterwards  pursued  in 
all  works  of  good  taste.  Hence  came  the  com- 
mon saying  of  the  ancients,  “ That  either 
“ Homer  was  the  only  man  who  had  seen  the 
“ forms  of  the  Gods,  or  the  only  one  who  had 
“ shewn  them  to  men  ;**  a passage  which 
♦Madam  Dacier  wrests  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  theology,  different  from  Strabo’s  accepta- 
tion of  it. 

There  are,  besides  what  we  have  spoken 
of,  other  sciences  pretended  to  be  founded  ill 
him.  Thus  Macrobius  discovers  that  the  chain 
with  which  f Jupiter  says  he  could  lift  the 
world,  is  a metaphysical  notion,  that  means  a 
connexion  of  all  thing  from  the  Supreme 
Being  to  the  meanest  part  of  the  creation. 
Others,  to  prove  him  skilful  in  judicial  Astro- 
logy, bring  a quotation  concerning  the  births  of 
►Hector  and  Polydamas  on  the  same  night ; 
who  were  nevertheless  of  different  qualifica- 
tions, one  excelling  in  war,  and  the  other  in 
eloquence : others  again  will  have  him  to  be 
versed  in  Magick,  from  his  stories  concerning 

* Dacier,  Preface  to  Homer.  + II.  viii.  vcr.  19.  Vid, 
Macrob.  desomn.Scip.  l.l.c.  14.  t II.  xviii.  vcr.  25 2. 
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Circe.  These  and  many  of  the  like  nature  are 
interpretations  strained  or  trifling,  such  as  are 
not  wanted  for  a proof  of  Homer’s  learning, 
and  by  which  we  contribute  nothing  to  raise  his 
character,  while  we  sacrifice  our  judgment  to 
him  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  gone  thus  far,  in 
shewing  he  was  a father  of  learning,  a soul 
capable  of  ranging  over  the  whole  creation  with 
an  intellectual  view,  shining  alone  in  an  age  of 
obscurity,  and  shining  beyond  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  more  learned  ages ; leav- 
ing behind  him  a work  not  only  adorned  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  own  time,  but  in 
which  he  has  beforehand  broken  up  the  foun- 
tains of  several  sciences  which  were  brought 
nearer  to  perfection  by  posterity : a work  which 
shall  always  stand  at  the  top  of  the  sublime 
character,  to  be  gazed  at  by  readers  with  an 
admiration  of  its  perfection,  and  by  writers 
with  a despair  that  it  should  ever  be  emulated 
with  success. 
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A 

GENERAL  VIEW 

OF  THE 

EPICK  POEM, 

AND  OF  THE 

ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 
Extracted  from  Bossu  *. 


SECT.  I. 

The  Fables  of  Poets  were  originally  em- 
ployed in  representing  the  Divine  Nature, 
according  to  the  notion  then  conceived  of  it. 
This  sublime  subject  occasioned  the  first  Poets 
to  be  called  Divines  f,  and  Poetry  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gods.  They  divided  the  divine 

* Of  the  Nature  of  Epick  Poetry, 
f As,  for  example,  in  Odyssey,  A.  336.  3-noi'  the  divine 

lard.  But  the  name  rather  arose,  I presume,  from  their  office,  as 
teachers  of  religion  and  morality,  commissioned  and  inspired  by 
the  Gods;  as  their  representatives  and  messengers  to  mankind. 
Editor. 
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attributes  into  so  many  persons ; because  the 
infirmity  of  a human  mind  cannot  sufficiently 
conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  power  and  action 
in  a simplicity  so  great  and  indivisible  as  that  of 
God.  And  perhaps  they  were  also  jealous  of 
the  advantages  they  reaped  from  such  excel- 
lent and  exalted  learning,  and  of  which  they 
thought  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  was  not 
worthy. 

They  could  not  describe  the  operations  of 
this  almighty  cause,  w ithout  speaking  at  the 
same  time  of  its  effects  : so  that  to  Divinity 
they  added  Physiology,  and  treated  of  both, 
w ithout  quitting  the  umbrages  of  their  allego- 
rical expressions. 

But  Man  being  the  chief  and  most  noble  of 
all  that  God  produced,  and  nothing  being  so 
proper,  or  more  useful  to  Poets  than  this  sub- 
ject ; they  added  it  to  the  former,  and  treated 
of  the  doctrine  of  Morality  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  did  that  of  Divinity  and  Philosophy : 
and  from  Morality  thus  treated,  is  formed 
that  kind  of  Poem  and  Fable  which  we  call 
Epick. 

The  Poets  did  the  same  in  Morality,  that  the 
Divines  had  done  in  Divinity.  But  that  infinite 
variety  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  (to  which  our  understanding 
bears  so  small  a proportion)  did  as  it  were  force 
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them  upon  dividing  the  single  idea  of  the  only 
one  God  into  several  persons,  under  the  differ- 
ent names  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
the  rest. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  Moral 
Philosophy  being  such,  as  never  to  treat  of 
things  in  particular,  but  in  general ; the  Epick 
Poets  were  obliged  to  unite  in  one  single  idea, 
in  one  and  the  same  person,  and  in  an  action 
which  appeared  singular,  all  that  looked  like  it 
in  different  persons,  and  in  various  actions ; 
which  might  be  thus  contained  as  so  many 
Species  under  their  Genus. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  care  such 
an  august  cause  is  to  be  supposed  to  take  about 
any  action,  obliges  the  Poet  to  represent  this 
action  as  great,  important,  and  managed  by 
* kings  and  princes.  It  obliges  him  likewise 
to  think  and  speak  in  an  elevated  way  above 
the  vulgar,  and  in  a style  that  may  in  some  sort 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  divine  person^  he 
introduces,  f T°  this  end  serve  the  political 
and  figurative  expression,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Heroick  Verse. 

But  all  this,  being  divine  and  surprizing,  may 

* Res  gestae  regumque  ducumquc.  Tlor.  Art.  Poet. 

■j-  — — — — Cui  mens  divitiior  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturura,  dcs  nominis  liujus  honorcin.  Horat. 
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quite  ruin  all  probability : therefore  the  Poet 
should  take  a peculiar  care  as  to  that  point, 
since  his  chief  aim  is  to  instruct,  and  without 
probability  any  action  is  less  likely  to  per- 
suade. 

Lastly,  since  precepts  ought  to  be  * concise, 
to  be  the  more  easily  conceived  and  less  oppress 
the  memory ; and  since  nothing  can  be  more 
effectual  to  this  end  than  proposing  one  single 
idea,  and  collecting  all  things  so  well  together, 
as  to  be  present  to  our  minds  all  at  once ; 
therefore  the  Poets  have  reduced  all  to  one  f 
single  action,  under  one  and  the  same  design, 
and  in  a body  whose  members  and  parts 
should  be  homogeneous. 

What  wre  have  observed  of  the  nature  of  the 
Epick  Poem,  gives  us  a just  idea  of  it,  and  we 
may  define  it  thus : 

“ The  Epick  Poem  is  a discourse  invented 
“ by  art,  to  form  the  manners,  by  such  instruc- 
“ tions  as  are  disguised  under  the  allegories  of 
“ some  one  important  action,  which  is  related 
“ in  verse,  after  a probable,  diverting  and 
“ surprizing  manner.” 


* Quicquid  prsrcipies  estobrevisj  ut  cito  dicta 
l’recipiant  animi  dociles,  tencantquc  fidcles.  Hot.  Poef. 
f Denique  sit  quodvis  simplex  duntaxut,  & unum.  Her . Fuel, 
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SECT.  II*. 

IN  every  design  which  a man  deliberately 
undertakes,  the  end  he  proposes  is  the  first  thing 
in  his  mind,  and  that  by  which  he  governs  the 
whole  work,  and  all  its  parts : thus  since  the 
end  of  the  Epick  Poem  is  to  regulate  the  man- 
ners, it  is  with  this  first  view  the  Poet  ought 
to  begin. 

But  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  poetical  doctrine  of  man- 
- ners.  The  schoolmen  content  themselves  with 
treating  of  virtues  and  vices  in  general : the 
instructions  they  give  are  proper  for  all  states, 
people,  and  for  all  ages.  But  the  Poet  has  a 
nearer  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  his  own  nation.  With  this  design  he 
makes  choice  of  some  piece  of  morality,  the 
most  proper  and  just  he  can  imagine  : and  in 
order  to  press  this  home,  he  makes  less  use  of 
the  force  of  reasoning,  than  of  the  power  of  in- 
sinuation ; accommodating  himself  to  the  parti- 
cular customs  and  inclinations  of  those,  who  are 
to  be  the  subject,  or  the  readers,  of  his  work. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Homer  has  acquitted 
himself  in  these  respects. 

He  saw  the  Grecians,  for  whom  he  designed 

n 

* The  Fable  of  the  Iliad. 

V*OL.  I.  X 
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his  Poem,  were  divided  into  as  many  states  as 
they  had  capital  cities.  Each  was  a body  po- 
litick apart,  and  had  its  form  of  government 
independent  from  all  the  rest.  And  yet  these 
distinct  states  were  very  often  obliged  to  unite 
together  in  one  body  against  their  common 
enemies.  These  were  two  very  different  sorts 
of  government,  such  as  could  not  be  compre- 
hended in  one  maxim  of  morality,  and  in  oue 
single  Poem  *. 

The  Poet  therefore  has  made  two  distinct 
fables  of  them.  The  one  is  for  Greece  in  ge- 
neral, united  into  one  body,  but  composed  of 
parts  independent  on  each  other;  and  the  other 
for  each  particular  state,  considered  as  they 
were  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  former 
circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  being 
united. 

As  for  the  first  sort  of  government,  in  the 
union  or  rather  in  the  confederacy  of  many  in- 
dependent states ; experience  has  always  made 
it  appear,  “ That  nothing  so  much  causes 
“ success  as  a due  subordination,  and  a right 


* The  reader  will  follow  his  own  discretion  in  giving  what 
proportion  of  assent  he  pleases  to  these  fine-spun  speculations 
a priori;  mindful,  in  the  mean  time. 

How  critics  in  old  Homer  view 
Things,  that  old  Homer  never  knew. 

Editor. 
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*'  understanding  among  the  chief  commanders. 
“ And  on  the  other  hand,  the  inevitable  ruin 
**  of  such  confederacies  proceeds  from  the 
“ heats,  jealousies  and  ambition  of  the  different 
“ leaders,  and  the  discontents  of  submitting 
“ to  a single  general.”  All  sorts  of  states,  and 
in  particular  the  Grecians,  had  dearly  expe- 
rienced this  truth.  So  that  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  instruction  that  could  be  given 
them,  was,  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  loss 
which  both  the  people  and  the  princes  must  of 
necessity  suffer,  by  the  ambition,  discord,  and 
obstinacy  of  the  latter. 

Homer  then  has  taken  for  the  foundation 
of  his  fable  this  great  truth ; that  a misunder- 
standing between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  their 
own  states.  “ I sing  (says  he)  the  anger  of 
“ Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the  Grecians,  and 
4t  the  cause  of  so  many  heroes’  deaths,  occa- 
“ sioned  by  the  discord  and  separation  of  Aga- 
**  memnon  and  that  prince.” 

But  that  this  truth  may  be  completely  and 
fully  known,  there  is  need  of  a second  to  sup- 
port it.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a design,  not 
only  to  represent  the  confederate  states  at  first 
disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  from  thence 
unfortunate ; but  to  shew  the  same  states 
afterwards  reconciled  and  united,  and  of  con- 
sequence victorious. 

N 2 
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Let  us  now  see  how  he  has  joined  all  these 
in  one  general  action. 

“ Several  princes  independenton  one  another 
“ were  united  against  a common  enemy.  The 
“ person  whom  they  had  elected  their  general, 
« offers  an  affront  to  the  most  valiant  of  all  the 
“ confederates.  This  offended  prince  is  so  far 
“ provoked,  as  to  relinquish  the  union,  and 
“ obstinately  refuse  to  fight  for  the  common 
“ cause.  This  misunderstanding  gives  the 
“ enemy  such  an  advantage,  that  the  allies  are 
**  very  near  quitting  their  design  with  dis- 
“ honour.  He  himself  who  made  the  separa- 
“ tion,  is  not  exempt  from  sharing  the  mis- 
“ fortune  which  he  brought  upon  his  party. 
“ For  having  permitted  his  intimate  friend  to 
“ succour  them  in  a great  necessity,  this  friend 
“ is  killed  by  the  enemy’s  general.  Thus  the 
“ contending  princes  being  both  made  wiser 
“ at  their  own  cost,  are  reconciled,  and  unite 
“ a«ain : then  this  valiant  prince  not  only 
“ obtains  the  victory  in  the  publick  cause, 
« but  revenges  his  private  wrongs  by  killing 
“ with  his  own  hands  the  author  of  the  death 
“ of  his  friend.” 

This  is  the  first  platform  of  the  Poem,  and 
the  fiction  which  reduces  into  one  important 
and  universal  action  all  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  turns. 
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In  the  next  place  it  must  be  rendered  proba- 
ble by  the  circumstances  of  times,  places,  and 
persons : some  persons  must  be  found  out, 
already  known  by  history  or  otherwise,  whom 
we  may  with  probability  make  the  actors  and 
personages  of  this  fable.  Homer  has  made  choice 
of  thesiegeofTroy,and  feigned  that  this  action* 
happened  there.  To  a phantom  of  his  brain, 
whom  he  would  paint  valiant  and  cholerick,  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Achilles ; that  of  Aga- 
memnon to  his  general ; that  of  Hector  to  the 
enemy's  commander,  and  so  to  the  rest. 

Besides,  he  was  obliged  toaccommodatehim- 
self  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the 
Greeks  his  auditors,  the  better  to  make  them 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  his  Poem ; and  to 
gain  their  approbation  by  praising  them:  so  that 
they  might  the  better  forgive  him  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  own  faults  in  some  of  his 
chief  personages.  He  admirably  discharges 
all  these  duties,  by  making  these  brave  princes 


* By  this  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that  no  such  people 
ever  existed ; 

sed  non  ego  credulus  illi. 

I am  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  testimony  of  Homer  in  points  of 
geography,  biography,  and  history,  may  be  accepted  as  authentic, 
with  very  little  limitation.  It  seems  to  be  with  him  as  with 
Truth:  Commenta  opinionum  delet  dies,  naturae  verique  judicia 
conhrmat.  His  authority  on  these  points  gains  strength  from 
progressive  investigation  and  experience.  Editor, 
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and  those  victorious  people  all  Grecians,  and 
the  fathers  of  those  he  had  a mind  to  commend. 

But  not  being  content,  in  a work  of  such  a 
length,  to  propose  only  the  principal  point  of 
the  moral,  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  with  useless 
ornaments  and  foreign  incidents,  he  extends 
this  moral  by  all  its  necessary  consequences. 
As  for  instance  in  the  subject  before  us,  it  is 
not  enough  toknow,  that  a good  understanding 
ought  always  to  be  maintained  among  confede- 
rates : it  is  likewise  of  equal  importance,  that 
if  there  happens  any  division,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  enemy,  that 
their  ignorance  of  this  advantage  may  prevent 
their  making  use  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place, 
when  their  concord  is  but  counterfeit  and  only 
in  appearance,  one  should  never  press  the 
enemy  too  closely ; for  this  would  discover  the 
weakness  which  we  ought  to  conceal  from  them. 

The  Episode  of  Patroclus  most  admirably 
furnishes  us  with  these  two  instructions.  For 
when  he  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  the 
Trojans,  who  took  him  for  that  prince  now 
reconciled  and  united  to  the  Confederates,  im- 
mediately gave  ground,  and  quitted  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  before  over  the  Greeks.  But 
Patroclus,  w1k>  should  have  been  contented 
with  this  success,  presses  upon  Hector  too 
boldly,  and  by  obliging  him  to  fight,  soon  dis- 
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covers  that  it  was  not  the  true  Achilles  who  was 
clad  in  his  armour,  but  a hero  of  much  i life— 
riour  prowess.  So  that  Hector  kills  him, 
and  regains  those  advantages  which  the  Tro- 
jans had  lost,  on  the  opinion  that  Achilles  was 
reconciled. 


SECT.  III*. 

THE  Odyssey  was  not  designed,  like  the 
Iliad,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  states  of 
Greece  joined  in  one  body,  but  for  each  state 
in  particular.  As  a state  is  composed  of  two 
parts ; the  head  which  commands,  and  the 
members  which  obey  ; there  are  instructions 
requisite  to  both,  to  teach  the  one  to  govern, 
and  the  others  to  submit  to  government. 

There  are  two  virtues  necessary  to  one  in 
authority,  prudence  to  order,  and  care  to  see 
his  orders  putin  execution.  The  prudence  of 
a politician  is  not  acquired  but  by  a long  ex- 
perience in  all  sorts  of  business,  and  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  different  forms  of 
governments  and  states.  The  care  of  the  admi- 
nistration suffers  not  him  that  has  the  govern- 
inent  to  rely  upon  others,  but  requires  his  own 
presence : and  kings  who  are  absent  from  their 
states,  are  in  danger  of  losing  them,  and  give 
occasion  to  great  disorders  and  confusion. 

* The  Fable  of  the  Odyssey. 
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These  two  points  may  be  easily  united  in  one 
and  the  same  man.  “ A king  forsakes  his  king- 
“ dom  to  visit  the  courts  of  several  princes, 
“ where  he  learns  the  manners  and  customs  of 
“ different  nations.  From  hence  there  natu- 
“ rally  arises  a vast  number  of  incidents,  of 
“ dangers,  and  of  adventures,  very  useful  for  a 
“ political  institution.  On  tlie  other  side,  this 
“ absence  gives  way  to  the  disorders  which 
“ happen  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  which  end 
“ not  till  his  return,  whose  presence  only  can 
“ re-establish  all  things.”  Thus  the  absence 
of  a king  has  the  same  effects  in  this  fable,  as 
the  division  of  the  princes  had  in  the  former. 

The  subjects  have  scarce  any  need  but  of  one 
general  maxim,  which  is.  To  suffer  themselves 
to  be  governed,  and  to  obey  faithfully;  what- 
ever reason  they  may  imagine  against  the  orders 
they  receive  *.  It  is  easy  to  join  this  instruction 
with  the  other,  by  bestowing  on  this  wise  and  in- 
dustrious prince  such  subjects,  as  in  his  absence 
would  rather  follow  their  own  judgment  than 
his  commands;  and  by  demonstrating  the  mis- 
fortunes which  this  disobedience  draws  upon 

* The  fabricator  of  this  theory  would  have  received  with 
implicit  reverence  the  sage  directions  of  the  Mighty  Mother  in 
theDunciad,  iv.  187. 

May  you,  my  Cam,  and  Isis,  preach  it  long  ! 

“The  might  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong/' 

Editor. 
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them,  the  evil  consequences  which  almost  in- 
fallibly attend  these  particular  notions,  which 
are  intirely  different  from  the  general  idea  of 
him  who  ought  to  govern. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  princes  in  the 
Iliad  should  be  cholerick  and  quarrelsome,  so  it 
is  necessary  in  the  fable  of  the  Odyssey  that  the 
chief  person  should  be  sage  and  prudent.  This 
raises  a difficulty  in  the  fiction  ; because  this 
person  ought  to  be  absent  for  the  two  reasons 
aforementioned,  which  are  essential  to  the  fable, 
and  which  constitute  the  principal  aim  of  it: 
but  he  cannot  absent  himself,  w ithout  offending 
against  another  maxim  of  equal  importance, 
viz.  That  a king  should  upon  no  account  leave 
his  country. 

Itistrue,thereare sometimes  such  necessities 
as  sufficiently  excuse  the  prudence  of  a politician 
in  this  point.  But  such  a necessity  is  a thing 
important  enough  of  itself  to  supply  matter  for 
another  poem,  and  this  multiplication  of  the 
action  would  be  vicious.  To  prevent  w hich,  in 
the  first  place,  this  necessity,  and  the  departure 
of  the  hero,  must  be  disjoined  from  the  poem; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  hero  having  been 
obliged  to  absent  himself,  forareasonantecedent 
to  the  action  and  placed  distinct  from  the  fable, 
he  ought  not  so  far  to  embrace  thisopportunity 
of  instructing  himself,  as  to  absent  himself  vo- 
luntarily from  his  own  government.  For  at 
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this  rate,  his  absence  would  be  merely  volun- 
tary, and  one  might  with  reason  lay  to  his  charge 
all  the  disorders  which  might  arrive. 

Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  fable  he  ought 
not  to  takefor  his  action,  and  for  the  foundation 
of  his  poem,  the  departure  of  a prince  from  his 
own  country,  nor  his  voluntary  stay  in  any  other 
place;  but  his  return,  and  this  return  retarded 
against  his  will.  This  is  the  first  idea  Homer 
gives  us  of  it  *.  His  hero  appears  at  first  in 
a desolate  island,  sitting  upon  the  side  of  the  sea, 
which  with  tears  inhiseyes  he  looks  uponas  the 
obstacle  that  had  so  long  opposed  his  return, 
and  detained  him  from  revisiting  his  own  dear 
country. 

And  lastly,  since  this  forced  <,lelay  might  more 
naturally  and  usually  happen  to  such  as  make 
voyages  by  sea  ; Homer  has  judiciously  made 
choice  of  a prince  whose  kingdom  was  in  an 
island. 

Let  us  see  then  how  lie  has  feigned  all  this 
action,  making  his  hero  a person  in  years,  be- 
cause years  are  requisite  to  instruct  a man  in 
prudence  and  policy. 

“ A prince  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his 
ft  native  country,  and  to  head  an  army  of  his 
“ subjects  in  a foreign  expedition.  Having 
“ gloriously  performed  this  enterprise,  he  was 

• Odyssey  v. 
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“ marching  home  again,  and  conducting  his 
“ subjects  to  his  own  state.  But  spite  of  ail 
“ the  attempts,  with  whicli  the  eagerness  to 
“ return  had  inspired  him,  he  wasstoptby  the 
“ way  by  tempests  for  several  years,  and  cast 
“ upon  several  countries  differing  from  each 
“ other  in  manners  and  government.  In  these 
“ dangers  his  companions  not  always  following 
“ his  orders,  perished  through  their  own  fault. 
“ The  grandees  of  his  country  strangely  abuse 
“ his  absence,  and  raise  no  small  disorders  at 
“ home.  They  consume  his  estate,  conspire  to 
“ destroy  his  son,  would  constrain  his  queen  to 
“ accept  of  one  of  them  for  her  husband  ; and 
“ indulge  themselves  in  all  violence,  so  much 
“ the  more,  because  they  were  persuaded  he 
“ would  never  return.  But  at  last  he  returns, 
“ and  discovering  himself  only  to  his  son  and 
“ some  others,  who  had  continued  firm  to  him, 
“ he  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  insolence  of  his 
“ enemies,  punishes  them  according  to  their 
“ deserts,  and  restores  to  his  island  that  tran- 
“ quility  and  repose  to  which  they  had  been 
te  strangers  during  his  absence.” 

As  the  truth,  which  serves  for  foundation  to 
this  fiction,  is,  that  the  absence  of  a person 
from  his  own  home,  or  his  neglect  of  his  own 
affairs,  is  the  cause  of  great  disorders  : so  the 
principal  point  of  the  action,  and  the  mostes- 
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sential  one,  is  the  absence  of  the  hero.  This 
fills  almost  all  the  poem:  for  not  only  this  real 
absence  lasted  several  years,  but  even  when  the 
hero  returned,  he  does  not  discover  himself;  and 
this  prudent  disguise,  from  whence  he  reaped 
somuch  advantage,  hasthe  same  effect  upon  the 
authors  of  the  disorders,  and  all  others  who 
knew  him  not,  as  his  real  absence  had  before, 
so  that  he  is  absent  as  to  them,  ’till  the  very 
moment  of  their  punishment. 

After  the  Poet  had  thus  composed  his  fable, 
and  joined  the  fiction  to  the  truth,  he  then 
makes  choice  of  Ulysses  the  king  of  the  isle  of 
Ithaca,  to  maintain  the  character  of  his  chief 
personage, and  bestowed  the  restuponTelema- 
chus,  Penelope,  Antinous,  and  others,  whom  he 
calls  by  what  names  he  pleases. 

I shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  many  excellent 
advices,  which  are  so  many  parts  and  natural 
consequences  of  the  fundamental  truth  ; and 
which  the  Poet  very  dextrously  lays  down  in 
those  fictions  which  are  the  episodes  and  mem- 
bers of  the  entire  action.  Such  for  instance  are 
these  advices:  Not  to  intrude  one’s  self  into  the 
mysteriesof  government,  which  the  prince  keeps 
secret : this  is  represented  to  us  by  the  winds 
shut  up  in  a bull-hide,  which  the  miserable 
companions  of  Ulysses  would  needs  be  so  foolish 
as  to  pry  into.  Not  to  suffer  one’s  self  to  be  led 
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•* 

away  by  the  seeming  charms  of  an  idle  and  in- 
active life,  to  which  the  Siren’s  song  invited  *. 
Not  to  suffer  one’s  selfto  besensualized  by  plea- 
sures, like  those  who  were  changed  into  brutes 
by  Circe : and  a great  many  other  points  of 
morality  necessary  for  all  sorts  of  people. 

This  poem  is  more  useful  to  the  people  than 
the  Iliad,  where  the  subjects  suffer  rather  by 
the  ill  conduct  of  their  princes,  than  through 
their  own  miscarriages  f.  But  in  the  Odyssey, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  Ulysses  that  is  the  ruin  of 
his  subjects.  This  wise  prince  leaves  untried  no 
method  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  benefit 
of  his  return.  Thus  the  Poet  in  the  Iliad  says, 
“ He  sings  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which  had 
“ caused  the  death  of  so  many  Grecians  and 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  % Odyssey  he  tells  his 
readers,  “ That  the  subjects  perished  through 
“ their  own  fault.” 

* Improba  Siren  desidia.  Horat. 

+ Agreeably  to  the  remark  of  Horace  on  this  subject, 
Epist.  ii.  2. 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Howe’er  capriciously  kings  play  their  part. 

Their  subjects,  loyal  subjects,  feel  the  smart. 

Nevile's  Imitations.  Editor. 

♦ yug  rfiTtfvpa  Odyss.  i. 
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SECT.  IV*. 

ARISTOTLE  bestows  great  encomiums 
upon  Homer  for  the  simplicity  of  his  design  f, 
because  he  has  included  in  one  single  part  all 
that  happened  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  And  to  this 
he  opposes  the  ignorance  of  some  Poets  who 
imagined  that  the  unity  of  the  fable  or  action 
was  sufficiently  preserved  by  the  unity  of  the 
hero  ; and  who  composed  their  Theseids,  He- 
racleids,  and  the  like,  wherein  they  only  heap- 
ed up  in  one  poem  every  thing  that  happened 
to  one  personage. 

He  finds  fault  with  those  Poets  who  w ere  for 
reducing  the  unity  of  the  fable  into  the  unity 
of  the  hero,  because  one  man  may  have  per- 
formed several  adventures,  wdiich  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  reduce  under  any  one  general  and  simple 
head.  This  reducing  of  all  things  to  unity  and 
simplicity  is  what  Horace  likewise  makes  his 
first  rule  : 

**  Denique  sit  quodvis  simplex  duntaxat,  & unum.” 

According  to  these  rules,  it  w ill  be  allowable 
to  make  use  of  several  fables ; (or  to  speak  more 
correctly)  of  several  incidents  w'hich  may  be 
divided  into  several  fables;  provided  they  are  so 

* Of  the  unity  of  the  fable. 

+ In  his  Poetics,  cap.  ix.  Editor. 
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ordered,  that  the  unity  of  the  fable  be  not  spoil- 
ed. This  liberty  is  still  greater  in  the  Epick 
Poem,  because  it  is  of  a larger  extent,  and 
ought  to  be  entire  and  com  pleat. 

I will  explain  myself  more  distinctly  by  the 
practice  of  Homer. 

No  doubt  but  one  might  make  four  distinct 
fables  out  of  these  four  following  instructions. 

✓ 

1 . Division  between  those  of  the  same  party 
exposes  them  entirely  to  their  enemies. 

2.  Conceal  your  weakness,  and  you  tail l be 
dreaded  as  much,  as  if  you  had  none  of  those 
imperfections,  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

3.  IFhen  your  strength  is  only  feigned,  and 
founded  only  in  the  opinion  of  others;  never  ven- 
ture so  far  as  if  your  strength  was  real. 

4.  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt 
can  your  enemies  do  you. 

It  is  plain,  I say,  that  each  of  these  particu- 
lar maxims  might  serve  for  the  ground- work 
of  a fiction,  and  one  might  make  four  distinct 
fables  out  of  them.  May  notone  then  put  all 
these  into  one  single  epopea  ? Not  unless  one 
single  fable  can  be  made  out  of  all.  The  Poet 
indeed  may  have  so  much  skill  as  to  unite  all 
into  one  body,  as  members  and  parts,  each  of 
which  taken  asunder  would  be  imperfect ; and 
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if  he  joins  them  so,  this  conjunction  shall  be 
no  hindrance  at  all  to  the  unity  and  the  regular 
simplicity  of  the  fable.  This  is  what  Ilomer 
has  done  with  such  success  in  the  composition 
of  the  Iliad. 

1 . The  division  between  Achilles  and  his  allies 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  their  designs.  2.  Patroclus 
comes  to  their  relief  in  the  armour  of  this  hero,  and 
Hector  retreats.  3.  But  this  young  man  pushing 
the  advantage  which  his  disguise  gave  him,  too 
far,  ventures  to  engage  with  Hector  himself;  but 
not  being  master  of  Achilles’s  strength  fwhom  he 
only  represented  in  outward  appearance)  he  is  kil- 
led, and  by  this  means  leaves  the  Grecian  affairs 
in  the  same  disorder,  from  which  in  that  disguise 
he  came  to  free  them.  4.  Achilles  provoked  at  the 
death  of  his  friend,  is  reconciled,  and  revenges 
his  loss  by  the  death  of  Hector.  These  various 
incidents  being  thus  united,  do  not  make  difter- 
ent  actions  and  fables,  but  are  only  the  uncom- 
pleat  and  unfinished  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
action  and  fable,  which  alone  when  taken  thus 
complexly,  can  be  said  to  be  coinpleat  and  en- 
tire: and  all  these  maxims  of  the  moral,  are 
easily  reduced  into  these  two  parts,  which  in  my 
opinion  cannot  be  separated  without  enervating 
the forceof  both.  The  two  parts  are  these*.  That 

* Concordia,  res  pan  ic  crcscunt : discordia  magnee  dilabun- 
tur.  Sallust,  dc  brllo  Jug. 
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a right  understanding  is  the  preservation,  and 
discord  the  destruction  of  states. 

Though  then  the  Poet  has  made  use  of  two 
parts  in  his  poems,  each  of  which  might  have 
served  for  a fable,  as  we  have  observed  : yet 
this  multiplication  cannot  be  called  a vicious 
and  irregular  polymythia,  contrary  to  the  ne- 
cessary unity  and  simplicity  of  the  fable ; but 
it  gives  the  fable  another  qualification,  altoge- 
ther necessary  and  regular,  namely  its  perfec- 
tion and  finishing  stroke. 


SECT.  V*. 

# 

• THE  action  of  a poem  is  the  subject  which 
the  Poet  undertakes,  proposes,  and  builds  upon. 
So  that  the  moral  and  the  instructions  which  are 
the  end  of  the  epick  poem  are  not  the  matter 
of  it;  Those  the  Poets  leave  in  their  allegorical 
and  figurative  obscurity.  They  only  give  notice 
%.t  the  exordium,  that  they  sing  some  action.  The 
revenge  of  Achilles,  the  return  of  Ulysses , &c. 

Since  then  the  action  is  the  matter  of  a fa- 
ble, it  is  evident  that  whatever  incidents  are 
essential  to  the  fable,  or  constitute  a part  of  it, 
are  necessary  also  to  the  action,  and  are  parts  of 
the  epick  matter,  none  of  which  ought  to  be 

* Of  the  Action  of  the  Epick  Poem. 
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omitted.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  conten- 
tion of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  slaughter 
Hector  makes  in  the  Grecian  army,  the  re-union 
of  the  Greek  princes ; and  lastly,  the  re-settle- 
ment and  victory  which  was  the  consequence  of 
that  re-union. 

There  are  four  qualifications  in  the  epick  ac- 
tion: the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second  its  inte- 
grity, the  third  its  importance,  the  fourth  its 
duration. 

The  unity  of  the  epick  action,  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  the  fable,  does  not  consist  either  in  the 
unity  of  the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  time  ; 
three  things  I suppose  are  necessary  to  it.  The 
first  is,  to  make  use  of  no  episode  but  what 
arises  from  the  very  platform  and  foundation  of 
the  action,  and  is  as  it  were  a natural  member 
of  the  body.  The  second  is,  exactly  to  unite 
these  episodes  and  these  members  with  one  an- 
other. And  the  third  is,  never  to  finish  any 
episode  so  as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  entire  ac- 
tion; but  to  let  each  episode  still  appear  in  its 
own  particular  nature,  as  the  member  of  a 
body,  and  as  a part  of  itself  not  compleat. 

* Aristotle  not  only  says  that  the  epick 
action  should  be  one,  but  adds,  that  it  should  be 
entire,  perfect  and  compleat,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ought  to  have  a beginning,  a middle,  and 

* Of  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  the  Action. 
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an  end.  These  three  parts  of  a whole  are  too 
generally  and  universally  denoted  by  the  words, 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ; we  may  interpret 
them  more  precisely,  and  say,  That  the  causes 
and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  beginning:  that 
the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  de- 
signs, are  the  middle;  and  that  the  unravelling 
and  resolution  of  these  difficulties  are  the  end. 

* Homer’s  design  in  the  Iliad  is  to  relate 
the  anger  and  revenge  of  Achilles.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  action  is  the  change  of  Achilles 
from  acalm  to  a passionate  temper.  Themiddle 
is  the  effects  of  Impassion,  and  all  the  illustrious 
deaths  it  is  the  cause  of.  The  end  of  this  same 
action  is  the  return  of  Achilles  to  his  calmness 
of  temper  again.  All  was  quiet  in  the  Grecian 
camp,  when  Agamemnon  their  general  provokes 
Apollo  against,  them,  whom  he  was  willing  to 
appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  and  prejudice  of 
Achilles,  who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.  This 
then  isan exact  beginning:  it  supposes  nothing 
before,  and  requires  after  it  the  effects  of  this 
anger.  Achilles  revenges  himself,  and  that  is 
an  exact  middle;  it  supposes  before  it  the  an- 
ger of  Achilles,  this  revenge  is  the  effect  of  it. 
Then  this  middle  requires  after  it  the  effects 
of  this  revenge,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of 

* The  Action  of  the  Iliad. 
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Achilles:  for  the  revenge  had  not  been  com- 
pleat,  unless  Achilles  had  been  satisfied.  By 
this  means  the  Poet  makes  his  hero,  after  he 
was  glutted  by  the  mischief  he  had  done  to  Aga- 
memnon, by  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the 
honour  he  did  his  friend,  by  insulting  over  his 
murderer  ; he  makes  him,  I say,  to  be  moved 
by  the  tears  and  misfortunes  of  King  Priam. 
We  see  him  as  calm  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
during  the  funeral  of  Hector,  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  whilst  the  plague  raged 
among  the  Grecians.  This  end  is  just,  since 
the  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  re-enjoyed,  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to 
have  preceded : and  after  this  nobody  expects 
any  more  of  his  anger.  Thus  has  Homer  been 
very  exact  in  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of 
the  action  he  made  choice  of  for  the  subject 
of  his  Iliad. 

*His  design  in  the  Odyssey  was  to  describe 
the  return  of  Ulysses  from  the  seige  of  Troy, 
and  his  arrival  at  Ithaca.  He  opens  this  poem 
with  the  complaints  of  Minerva  against  Nepr 
tune,  who  opposed  the  return  of  this  hero,  and 
against  Calypso  who  detained  him  in  an  island 
from  Ithaca.  Is  this  a beginning  ? No  ; doubt- 
less, the  reader  would  know  why  Neptune  is 
displeased  with  Ulysses,  and  how  this  prince 

* The  Action  of  the  Odyssey. 
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came  to  be  with  Calypso  ? He  would  know  how 
he  came  from  T roy  thither  ? The  Poet  answers 
his  demands  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ulysses  him- 
self, who  relates  these  things,  and  begins  the 
action,  by  the  recital  of  his  travels  from  the 
city  of  Troy.  It  signifies  little  whether  the 
beginning  of  the  action  be  the  beginning  of  the 
poem.  The  beginning  of  this  action  is  that 
which  happens  to  Ulysses,  when  upon  his  leav- 
ing Troy  he  bends  his  course  for  Ithaca.  The 
middle  comprehends  all  the  misfortunes  he  en- 
dured, and  all  the  disorders  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  end  is  the  re-instating  of  the  hero 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  son,  his  wife, 
his  father,  and  several  others.  The  Poet  was 
sensible  he  should  have  ended  ill,  had  he  gone 
no  farther  than  the  death  of  these  princes,  who 
were  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ulysses,  because 
the  reader  might  have  looked  for  some  revenge 
which  the  subjects  of  these  princes  might  liave 
taken  on  him  who  had  killed  their  sovereigns: 
but  this  danger  over,  and  the  people  vanquished 
and  quieted,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  poem  and  the  action  have  all  their 
parts,  and  no  more. 

But  the  order  of  the  Odyssey  differs  from 
that  of  the  Iliad,  in  that  the  poem  does  not 
begin  with  tire  beginning  of  the  action. 
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* The  Causes  of  the  Action  are  also  who 
the  Poet  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  causes,  the  humours,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  designs  of  men ; and  these  dif- 
ferent causes  of  an  action  are  likewise  often  the 
causes  of  one  another,  every  man  taking  up 
those  interests  in  which  his  humour  ingages 
him,  and  forming  those  designs  to  which  his 
humour  and  interest  incline  him.  Of  all  these 
the  Poet  ought  to  inform  his  readers,  and  ren- 
der them  conspicuous  in  his  principal  personages. 

Homer  has  ingeniously  begun  his  Odyssey 
with  the  transactions  at  Ithaca,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Ulsysses.  If  he  had  begun  with  the 
travels  of  his  Hero,  he  wrould  scarce  have 
spoken  of  any  one  else,  and  a man  might  have 
read  a great  deal  of  the  Poem,  without  con- 
ceiving the  least  idea  of  Telemachus,  Penelope, 
or  her  suitors,  who  had  so  great  a share  in  the 
action ; but  in  the  beginning  he  has  pitched 
upon,  besides  these  personages  whom  he  disco- 
vers, he  represents  Ulysses  in  his  full  length, 
and  from  the  very  first  opening  one  sees  the  in- 
terest which  the  Gods  take  in  the  action. 

The  skill  and  care  of  the  same  Poet  may  be 
seen  likewise  in  inducing  his  personages  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Iliad,  where  he  discovers  the 


• Of  the  causes  and  beginning’of  the  action. 
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humours,  the  interests,  and  the  designs  of  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  Hector,  Ulysses,  and  seve- 
ral others,  and  even  of  the  Deities.  And  in  his 
second  he  makes  a review  of  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  armies,  which  is  full  evidence,  that  all 
we  have  here  said  is  very  necessary. 

* As  these  Causes  are  the  Beginning  of  the 
Action,  the  opposite  designs  against  that  of  the 
Hero  are  the  Middle  of  it,  and  form  that  Dif- 
ficulty or  Intrigue,  which  makes  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Poem ; the  Solution  or  Unravelling 
commences  when  the  reader  begins  to  see  that 
difficulty  removed,  and  the  doubts  cleared  up. 
Homer  has  divided  each  of  his  Poems  into 
two  parts,  and  has  put  a particular  intrigue, 
and  the  solution  of  it  into  each  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  who  is  for  revenging  himself  upon 
Agamemnon  by  the  means  of  Hector  and  the 
Trojans.  The  Intrigue  comprehends  the  three 
days  fight  which  happened  in  the  absence  of 
Achilles:  and  it  consists  on  one  side  in  the  re- 
sistance of  Agamemnon  and  the  Grecians:  and 
on  the  other  in  the  revengeful  and  inexorable 
humour  of  Achilles,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  reconciled.  The  loss  of  the  Greci- 
ans, and  the  despair  of  Agamemnon,  prepare 
for  a solution  by  the  satisfaction  which  tlie  in- 

* Of  the  middle  or  intrigue  of  the  action. 
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censed  hero  received  from  it.  The  death  of 
Patroclus  join’d  to  the  offers  of  Agamemnon, 
which  of  itself  had  proved  ineffectual,  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  make  the  unravelling  of  the 
first  part. 

This  death  is  likewise  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part ; since  it  puts  Achilles  upon  the  de- 
sign of  revenging  himself  on  Hector.  But  the 
design  of  Hector  is  opposite  to  that  of  Achilles : 
this  Trojan  is  valiant  and  resolved  to  stand  on 
his  own  defence.  This  valour  and  resolution 
of  Hector,  are  on  his  part  the  cause  of  the  in- 
trigue. All  the  endeavours  Achilles  used  to 
meet  with  Hector  and  be  the  death  of  him : 
and  the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  Trojan  to 
keep  out  of  his  reach,  and  defend  himself,  are 
the  intrigue ; which  comprehends  the  battle  of 
the  last  day.  The  unravelling  begins  at  the 
death  of  Hector ; and  besides  that,  it  contains 
the  insulting  of  Achilles  over  his  body,  the 
honours  he  paid  to  Patroclus,  and  the  intreaties 
of  king  Priam.  The  regrets  of  this  king  and 
the  other  Trojans,  in  the  sorrowful  obsequies 
they  paid  to  Hector’s  body,  end  the  unravel- 
ling; they  justify  the  satisfaction  of  Achilles, 
and  demonstrate  his  tranquillity. 

The  first  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  Ithaca.  Neptune  opposes  it  by 
raising  tempests,  and  this  makes  the  intrigue. 
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The  unravelling  is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon 
his  own  island,  where  Neptune  could  offer  hitn 
no  farther  injury.  The  second  part  is  the  re- 
instating this  hero  in  his  own  government. 
The  princes  that  are  his  rivals,  oppose  him, 
and  this  is  a fresh  intrigue:  the  solution  of  it 
begins  at  their  deaths,  and  is  compleated  as 
soon  as  the  Ithacans  were  appeased. 

These  two  parts  in  the  Odyssey  have  not  one 
common  intrigue.  The  anger  of  Achilles  forms 
both  the  intrigues  in  the  Iliad ; and  it  is  so  far 
the  matter  of  this  Epopea,  that  the  very  be- 
ginning and  end  of  this  Poem  depend  on  the 
beginning  and  end  of  this  anger.  But  let  the 
desire  Achilles  had  to  revenge  himself,  and  the 
desire  Ulysses  had  to  return  to  his  own  country 
be  never  so  near  allied,  yet  we  cannot  place 
them  under  one  and  the  same  notion : for  that 
desire  of  Ulysses  is  not  a .passion  that  begins 
and  ends  in  the  Poem  with  the  action:  it  is  a 
natural  habit : nor  does  the  Poet  propose  it  for 
his  subject  as  he  does  the  anger  of  Achilles. 

We  have  already  observed  what  is  meant  by 
the  Intrigue,  and  the  Unravelling  thereof;  let 
us  now  say  something  of  the  manner  of  forming 
both.  These  two  should  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  very  essence  and  subject  of  the  Poem,  and 
are  to  be  deduced  from  thence.  Their  conduct 
is  so^xaet  and  natural,  tliat  it  seems  as  if  their 
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action  had  presented  them  with  whatever  they 
inserted,  without  putting  themselves  to  the 
. trouble  of  a farther  inquiry. 

What  is  more  usual  and  natural  towarriours, 
than  anger,  heat,  passion,  and  impatience  of 
bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  ? This 
is  what  forms  the  intrigue  of  the  Iliad ; and 
every  thing  we  read  there  is  nothing  else  but 
the  effect  of  this  humour  and  these  passions. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to 
those  who  take  voyages,  than  the  sea,  the  winds, 
and  the  storms  ? Homer  makes  this  the  intrigue 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Odyssey : and  for  the 
second,  he  makes  use  of  almost  the  infallible 
effect  of  the  long  absence  of  a master,  whose 
return  is  quite  despaired  of,  viz.  the  insolence  of 
his  servants  and  neighbours,  the  danger  of  his 
son  and  wife,  and  the  sequestration  of  his  estate. 
Besides,  an  absence  of  almost  twenty  years,' and 
the  insupportable  fatigue  joined  to  the  age  of 
which  Ulysses  then  was,  might  induce  him  to 
believe  that  he  should  not  be  owned  by  those 
who  thought  him  dead,  and  whose  interest  it 
was  to  have  him  really  so.  Therefore  if  he 
had  presently  declared  who  he  was,  and  had 
called  himself  Ulysses,  they  would  easily  have 
destroyed  him  as  an  impostor,  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  himself  known. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  natural  nor 
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more  necessary  than  this  ingenious  disguise,  to 
which  the  advantages  his  enemies  had  taken 
of  his  absence  had  reduced  him,  and  to  which 
his  long  misfortunes  had  inured  him.  This 
allowed  him  an  opportunity,  without  hazard- 
ing any  thing,  of  taking  the  best  measures  he 
could,  against  those  persons  who  could  not  so 
much  as  mistrust  any  harm  from  him.  This 
way  was  afforded  him,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  action,  to  execute  his  designs,  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  it  cast  before  him.  And  it 
is  this  contest  between  the  prudence  and  the 
dissimulation  of  a single  man  on  one  hand, 
and  the  ungovernable  insolence  of  so  many 
rivals  on  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  in- 
trigue of  the  second  part  of  the  Odyssey. 

* If  the  Plot  or  Intrigue  must  be  natural, 
and  such  as  springs  from  the  very  subject,  as 
has  been  already  urged;  then  the  Winding-up 
of  the  plot,  by  a more  sure  claim,  must  have 
this  qualification,  and  be  a probable  conse- 
quence of  all  that  went  before.  As  this  is  w hat 
the  readers  regard  more  than  the  rest,  so 
should  the  Poet  be  more  exact  in  it.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  Poem,  and  the  last  impression 
that  is  to  be  stamped  upon  them. 

We  shall  find  this  in  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses 

, * Of  the  end  or  unravelling  of  the  action. 
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by  a tempest  is  cast  upon  the  island  of  the  Pha> 
aeians,  to  whom  he  discovers  himself,  and  de- 
sires they  would  favour  his  return  to  his  own 
country  which  was  not  very  far  distant.  One 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  king  of  this  island 
should  refuse  such  a reasonable  request,  to  a 
hero  whom  lie  seemed  to  have  in  great  esteem. 
The  Phivacians  indeed  had  heard  him  tell  the 
story  of  his  adventures ; and  in  this  fabulous 
recital  consisted  all  the  advantage  that  he  could 
derive  from  his  presence  ; for  the  art  of  war 
which  they  admired  in  him,  his  undauntedness 
under  dangers,  his  indefatigable  patience,  and 
other  virtues  were  such  as  these  islanders  nrere 
not  used  to.  All  their  talent  lay  in  singing  and 
dancing,  and  whatsoever  was  charming  in  a 
quiet  life.  And  here  we  see  how  dextrously 
Homer  prepares  the  incidents  he  makes  use  of. 
These  people  could  do  no  less,  for  the  account 
with  which  Ulysses  had  so  much  entertained 
them,  than  afford  him  a ship  and  a safe  convoy, 
which  was  of  little  expence  or  trouble  to  them. 

When  he  arrived,  his  long  absence,  and  the 
travels  which  had  disfigured  him,  made  him 
altogether  unknown;  and  the  danger  he  would 
have  incurred,  had  he  discovered  himself  too 
soon,  forced  him  to  a disguise:  lastly,  this  dis- 
guise gave  him  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
those  young  suitors,  who  for  several  years 
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together  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but 
to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily. 

It  was  from  these  examples  that  Aristotle 
drew  this  rule,  that  “ Whatever  concludes  the 
“ Poem  should  so  spring  from  the  very  consti- 
“ tution  of  the  Fable,  as  if  it  were  a necessary, 
**  or  at  least  a probable  consequence*. 

SECT.  VI  f. 

THE  Time  of  the  Epick  Action  is  not 
fixed,  like  that  of  the  Dramatick  Poem : it  is 
much  longer ; for  an  uninterrupted  duration  is 
much  more  necessary  in  an  action  which  one 
sees  and  is  present  at,  than  in  one  which  we 
only  read  or  hear  repeated.  Besides  Tragedy  is 
fuller  of  passion,  and  consequently  of  such  a 
violence  as  cannot  admit  of  so  long  a duration. 

The  Iliad  containing  an  action  of  Anger  and 
Violence,  the  Poet  allows  it  but  a short  time, 
about  forty  Days.  The  design  of  the  Odyssey 
required  another  conduct;  the  character  of 
the  Hero  is  Prudence  and  Long-suffering  ; 
therefore  the  time  of  its  duration  is  much 
longer,  above  eight  Years. 

J The  Passions  of  Tragedy  are  different 
from  those  of  the  Epick  Poem.  In  the  former, 

* In  his  Poeticks,  cap.  xi.  Editor.  , 

+ The  time  of  the  action. 

I The  passions  of  the  Epick  Poem. 
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Terrour  and  Pity  have  the  chief  place  ; the 
Passion  that  seems  most  peculiar  to  Epick 
Poetry,  is  admiration. 

Besides  this  admiration,  which  in  general 
distinguishes  the  Epick  Poem  from  the  Drama- 
tick  ; each  Epick  Poem  has  likewise  some  pecu- 
liar Passion,  which  distinguishes  it  in  particular 
from  other  EpickPoems,  and  constitutes  a kind 
of  singular  and  individual  difference  between 
these  Poems  of  the  same  species.  These  singu- 
lar Passions  correspond  to  the  Character  of  the 
Hero.  Anger  and  Terrour  reign  throughout  the 
Iliad,  because  Achilles  is  angry,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  men.  The  iEneid  has  all  the  soft 
and  tender  Passions,  because  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  iEneas.  The  prudence,  wisdom  and 
constancy  of  Ulysses  do  not  allow  him  either  of 
these  extremes,  therefore  the  Poet  does  not 
permit  one  of  them  to  be  predominant  in  the 
Odyssey.  He  confines  himself  to  admiration 
only,  which  he  carries  to  an  higher  pitch 
than  in  the  Iliad : and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  introduces  a great  many  more 
machines,  in  the  Odyssey,  into  the  body  of 
the  action,  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  actions 
of  the  other  two  Poems. 

* The  manners  of  the  Epick  Poem  ought 
to  be  poetically  good,  but  it  is  not  neces- 

* The  Manners. 
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sary  they  be  always  morally  so.  They  are 
poetically  good,  when  one  may  discover  the 
virtue  or  vice,  the  good  or  ill  inclinations,  of 
every  one  who  speaks  or  acts  : they  are  poet- 
ically bad,  when  persons  are  made  to  speak  or 
act  out  of  character,  or  inconsistently  or  un- 
equally. The  manners  of  /Eneas  and  of  Me- 
zentius are  equally  good,  considered  poetically, 
because  they  equally  demonstrate  the  piety  of 
the  one,  and  the  impiety  of  the  other. 

* It  is  requisite  to  make  the  same  distinction 
between  a hero  in  morality,  and  a hero  in 
poetry,  as  between  moral  and  poetical  goodness. 
Achilles  had  as  much  right  to  the  latter  as 
iEneas.  Aristotle  says  that  the  Hero  of  a Poem 
should  be  neither  good  nor  bad ; neither  ad- 
vanced above  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his  vir- 
tues, nor  sunk  beneath  them  by  his  vices : that 
he  may  be  the  proper  and  fuller  example  to 
others,  both  what  to  imitate,  and  what  to  de- 
cline. 

The  other  qualifications  of  the  Manners  are, 
that  they  be  suitable  to  the  causes  which  either 
raise  or  discover  them  in  the  persons;  that  they 
have  an  exact  Resemblance  to  what  History,  or 
Fable,  have  delivered  of  those  persons,  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed;  and  that  there  be  an  Equa- 


* Character  of  the  Iiero. 
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lity  in  them,  so  that  no  man  is  made  to  act, 
or  speak,  out  of  his  character. 

# But  this  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
Unity  of  the  Character ; it  is  further  necessary, 
that  the  same  spirit  appear  in  all  sort  of  encoun- 
ters. Thus  iBneas  acting  with  great  Piety  and 
Mildness  in  the  first  part  of  the  iEneid,  which 
requires  no  other  character ; and  afterwards 
appearing  illustrious  in  heroick  valour,  in  the 
wars  of  the  second  part ; but  there,  without 
any  appearance  either  of  a hard  or  a soft  dispo- 
sition; w ould,  doubtless,  be  far  from  offending 
against  the  Equality  of  the  Manners ; but  yet 
there  would  be  no  Simplicity  or  Unity  in  the 
Character.  So  that,  besides  the  qualities  that 
claim  their  particular  place  upon  different  occa- 
sions, there  must  be  one  appearing  throughout, 
wrhich  commands  over  all  the  rest ; and  with- 
out this,  we  may  affirm,  it  is  no  character. 

One  may  indeed  make  a Hero  as  valiant  as 
Achilles,  as  pious  as  Aeneas,  and  as  prudent  as 
Ulysses.  But  it  is  a meer  chimasra  to  imagine 
a Hero  that  has  thevalourof  Achilles,  the  piety 
of  jEneas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ulysses,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  vision  might  happen 
to  an  author,  who  would  suit  the  character  of  a 
Hero  to  whatever  each  part  of  the  action  might 


* Unity  of  the  Character. 
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naturally  require,  without  regarding  the  es- 
sence of  the  Fable,  or  the  unity  of  the  character 
in  the  same  person  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions : 
this  Hero  would  be  the  mildest,  best-natured 
Prince  in  the  world,  and  also  the  most  chole- 
rick,  hard-hearted,  and  implacable  creature 
imaginable;  he  would  be  extremely  tender  like 
ASneas,  extremely  violent  like  Achilles,  and  yet 
have  the  indifference  of  Ulysses,  that  is  inca- 
pable of  the  two  extremes.  Would  it  not  be  in 
vain  for  the  Poet  to  call  this  person  by  the 
same  name  throughout  ? 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  effects  it  would  product 
in  several  poems,  whose  authors  were  of  opi- 
nion^ that  the  chief  character  of  a Hero  is  that 
of  an  accomplished  man.  They  would  be  all 
alike;  all  valiant  in  battle,  prudent  in  council, 
pious  in  the  acts  of  religion,  courteous,  civil, 
magnificent;  and,  lastly,  endued  with  all  the 
prodigious  virtues,  any  Poet  could  invent.  All 
this  would  be  independent  of  the  action  and  the 
subject  of  the  Poem  ; and,  upon  seeing  each 
Hero  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  we 
should  not  easily  guess,  to  what  Action,  and  to 
what  Poem,  the  Hero  belonged.  So  that  we 
should  see,  that  none  of  those  would  have  a 
Character;  since  the  Character  is  that,  which 
makes  a person  discernible,  and  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  others, 

VO L.  I.  P 
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This  commanding  quality  in  Achilles,  is  his 
anger,  in  Ulysses  the  art  of  dissimulation,  in 
/Eneas  meekness.  Each  of  these  may  bestiled, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Character  in  these 
Heroes. 

But  these  characters  cannot  be  alone.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  other  should 
give  them  a lustre,  and  embellish  them  as  far  as 
they  are  capable : either  by  hiding  the  defects 
that  are  in  each,  by  some  noble  and  shining 
qualities;  as  the  Poet  has  done  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  by  shading  it  with  extraordinary 
valour:  or  by  making  them  entirely  of  the  na- 
ture of  a true  and  solid  virtue,  as  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  two  others.  The  dissimulation 
of  Ulysses  is  a part  of  his  prudence ; and  the 
meeknes  of  .Eneas  is  wholly  employed  in  sub- 
mitting his  will  to  the  Gods.  For  the  making 
up  this  union,  our  Poets  have  joined  together 
such  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  most  com- 
patible; Valour  with  Anger,  Meekness  with 
Piety,  and  Prudence  with  Dissimulation.  This 
last  union  was  necessary  for  the  Goodness  of 
Ulysses;  for  without  that,  his  dissimulation 
might  have  degenerated  into  wickedness  and 
double-dealing. 
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SECT.  VII*. 

WE  come  now  to  the  Machines  of  theepick 
poem.  The  chief  passion  which  it  aims  to  ex- 
cite being  admiration,  nothing  is  so  conducive 
to  that  as  the  marvellous;  and  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  action  is  by  nothing  so  great- 
ly elevated  as  by  the  care  and  interposition  of 
heaven. 

The  machines  are  of  three  sorts.  Some  are 
theological,  and  were  invented  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Gods.  Others  are  physical,  and 
represent  the  things  of  nature.  The  last  are 
moral,  and  are  the  images  of  virtues  and  vices. 

Homer  and  the  antients  have  given  to  their 
Deities  the  manners,  passions,  and  vices  of  men. 
Their  poems  are  wholly  allegorical ; and  in 
this  view  it  is  easier  to  defend  Ilomer,  than  to 
blame  him.  We  cannot  accuse  him  for  making 
mention  of  many  Gods,  for  his  bestowing  pas- 
sions upon  them,  or  even  introducing  them 
lighting  against  men.  The  Scripture  uses  the 
like  figures  and  expressions. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  speak  thus  of  the  Gods  in 
theology,  much  more  in  the  fictions  of  natural 
philosophy , where,  i f a poet  describes  t he  Deities, 

* Of  the  Machinery. 

P ^ 

* -v  , 
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he  must  give  them  such  manners,  speeches, 
and  actions,  as  are  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  the  things  they  represent  under  those  Di- 
vinities. The  case  is  the  same  in  the  morals 
of  the  Deities : Minerva  is  wise  because  she 
represents  prudence ; Venus  is  both  good  or 
bad,  because  the  passion  of  love  is  capable  of 
these  contrary  qualities. 

Since  among  the  Gods  of  a poem  some  are 
good,  some  bad,  and  some  indifferently  either ; 
and  since  of  our  passions  we  make  so  many  al- 
legorical Deities;  we  may  attribute  to  the 
Gods  all  that  is  done  in  the  poem,  whether 
good  or  evil.  But  these  Deities  do  not  act 
constantly  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  they  act  invisibly,  and  by  meer 
Inspiration  ; which  has  nothing  in  it  extraor- 
dinary or  miraculous:  being  no  more  than 
what  we  say  every  day,  “ That  some  God  has 
“ assisted  us,  or  “some  daemon  has  instigated 
“ us.” 

At  other  times  they  appear  visibly,  and 
manifest  themselves  to  men,  in  a manner 
altogether  miraculous  and  praeternatural. 

The  third  way  has  something  of  both  the 
others ; it  is  in  truth  a miracle,  but  is  not 
commonly  so  accounted  : this  includes  dreams, 
oracles,  &c. 

All  these  ways  must  be  probable ; for  how- 
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ever  necessary  the  marvellous  is  to  the  epick 
action,  as  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  admira- 
tion : yet  we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  admire 
nothing,  that  we  think  impossible.  Though 
the  probability  of  these  machines  be  of  a very 
large  extent,  (since  it  is  founded  upon  divine 
power)  it  is  not  without  limitations.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  allowable  and  pro- 
bable machines  in  the  epick  poem,  where  the 
Gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men.  But 
the  less  credible  sort,  such  as  metamor- 
phoses, &c.  are  far  more  rare. 

This  suggests  a reflection  on  the  method  of 
rendering  those  machines  probable,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  hardly  so.  Those,  which 
require  only  divine  probability,  should  be  so 
disengaged  from  the  action,  that  one  might 
subtract  them  from  it,  without  destroying  the 
action.  But  those,  which  are  essential  and 
necessary,  should  be  grounded  upon  human 
probability^  and  not  on  the  sole  power  of  God. 
Thus  the  episodes  of  Circe,  the  Syrens,  Poly- 
phemus, & c.  are  necessary  to  the  action  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  yet  not  humanly  probable: 
yet  Homer  has  artificially  reduced  them  to 
human  probability,  by  the  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance of  the  Phaeacians,  before  whom  he 
causes  those  recitals  to  be  made. 

The  next  question  is,  Where,  and  on  what 
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occasions  machines  may  be  used  ? It  is  certain 
Homer  and  Virgil  make  use  of  them  every 
where,  and  scarce  suffer  any  action  to  be  per- 
formed without  them.  Petronius  makes  this  a 
precept:  Per  ambages  deorumqueininisteria,&c. 
The  Gods  are  mentioned  in  the  very  proposi- 
tion of  their  works,  the  invocation  is  addrest 
to  them,  and  the  whole  narration  is  full  of  them. 
The  Gods  are  the  causes  of  the  action,  they 
form  the  intrigue,  and  bring  about  the  solu- 
tion. The  precept  of  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
that  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  should  not  pro- 
ceed from  a miracle,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
God,  has  place  only  in  dramatick  poetry,  not 
in  the  epick.  For  it  is  plain,  that  both  in  the 
solution  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Gods 
are  concerned : in  the  former,  the  Deities  meet 
to  appease  the  anger  of  Achilles:  Iris  and 
Mercury  are  sent  to  that  purpose,  and  Mi- 
nerva eminently  assists  Achilles  in  the  deci- 
sive combat  with  Hector.  In  the  Odyssey, 
the  same  Goddess  fights  close  by  Ulysses 
against  the  Suitors,  and  concludes  that  peace 
betwixt  him  and  the  Ithacensians,  which 
compleats  the  poem. 

W e may  therefore  determine,  that  a machine 
is  not  an  invention  to  extricate  the  Poet  out 
of  any  difficulty  which  embarrasses  him:  but 
that  the  presence  of  a Divinity,  and  some 
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action  surprising  and  extraordinary,  are  in- 
serted into  almost  all  the  parts  of  his  work,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  majestick  and  more 
admirable.  But  this  mixture  ought  to  be  so 
made,  that  the  machines  might  be  retrenched, 
without  taking  any  thing  from  the  action : at 
the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  readers  a lesson 
of  piety  and  virtue : and  teaches  them,  that 
the  most  brave  and  the  most  wise  can  do 
nothing,  and  attain  nothing  great  and  glorious, 
without  the  assistance  of  heaven.  Thus  the 
machinery  crowns  the  whole  work,  and  ren- 
ders it  at  once,  marvellous,  probable,  and 
moral  *. 

• If  the  reader  shall  receive  any  help  from  this  long  dis- 
sertation, either  with  respect  to  the  general  construction  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  or  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  detached  parts, 
he  is  much  more  fortunate  than  the  Editor:  who  prefers  a single 
particle  of  taste  to  all  this  mass  of  ingenious  and  baseless  specu- 
lation, which  gratuitously  determines,  that  every  thing  done  by 
Homer  is  unexceptionably  just ; that  his  plan  is  incapable  of 
amendment,  and  his  execution,  Rectitude  itself.  True  Taste  and 
such  Theories  differ  in  the  Editor’s  estimation,  as  the  shields  of 
Diomede  and  Glaucus;  Iliad  vi.  2 92. 

Xfi/ri*  xaAxfwr,  HitxCew). 
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HOMER  AND  His  TRANSLATOR. 


Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 

Ev’n  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim. 
Preserv’d  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare’s  name. 


What  miscellaneous  observations,  of  the  least 
probable  importance,  have  presented  themselves  to 
notice  in  the  course  of  my  former  studies,  respect- 
ing Homer  and  his  writings,  and  what  suggestions, 
relative  to  our  countryman  and  his  translation, 
which  have  unavoidably  arisen  during  the  discharge 
of  my  office,  as  an  editor  of  the  work  before  us; 
would  be  exhibited  more  agreeably,  I presumed,  in 
this  detached  form,  than  as  enormous  notes  to  the 
preliminary  dissertation  of  our  translator,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 

The  time,  at  which  Homer  lived,  seems  fixed 
within  a determinate  aera  by  that  peculiarity  of 
the  JEolic  dialect,  which  uniformly  employed  the 
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digamma  * as  a distinct  character  before  certain 
words  and  betwixt  certain  syllables  ; and  of  which 
peculiarity  no  regular  traces  are  discoverable  but  in' 
him  and  Hesiod:  an  aera,  more  or  less  contemporary 
with  that  age,  in  which  various  parts  of  Italy  were 
colonized  by  different  emigrations  of  /Eolian  Greeks, 
who  communicated  this  criterion  of  their  dialect  to 
the  Roman  language.  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  Accent 
and  Quantity  -f-,  has  illustrated  this  point  from  nu- 
merous examples  of  Latin  terms,  constructed  by  the 
application  of  this  letter  ; to  which  I shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  adding  a few  more.  O»xoc,  focus: 
vatu,  pavio : tiAw,  volo : atpyoiy  Hesychius,  for 
<r cpFoi,  cervi : irouav,  pavo  : j3oo <r,  bovis:  cuwv,  ccvum: 
ev.ouo;,  sc/wus  : ouu,  audio  : voco  : (3oXw,  volo  : 

eupvoti,  Avernum,  Virgil,  iEn.  vi.  242.  from  Lucre- 
tius, vi.  740.  vioi,  novus:  Ileneti,  Veneti,  Liv.  i.  1,2. 
see  more  with  respect  to  this  form  in  Festus,  voce 
fedim,  and  the  commentators  there : annuvit  bovantes, 
Enu.  Ann.  ii.  & xiv.  Itraou,  vestire,  Horn.  Od.  42. 
24Q.  <nrapu,  spar go : 2io;,  divus:  $m,  diva:  c/mx, 
votno  : ira^of,  vitulus : Ivrepov,  venter  J.  This  cor- 
respondence, therefore,  in  the  language  of  those 

* So  called,  because  represented  by  a character  resembling 
the  modern  F,  not  unlike  a double  r,  if  we  suppose  one  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  another. 

+ Pages  105  and  106,  second  edition:  see  also  the  quotations 
from  Priscian,  p.  97,  and  other  parts  of  that  entertaining  and  in- 
structive work;  with  Dion.  Hal.  antt.  Rom.  i.  fin. 

J See  too  Sanctii  Minerv.  iv.  lG,  13.  for  other  instances: 
who  has  anticipated  some  of  mine  ; as  others,  perhaps,  be- 
sides him  have  done,  but  without  my  consciousness  of  such  pre- 
vention. 
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iEtolians,  who  settled  in  Italy,  and  imparted  their 
peculiarity  to  the  primary  fabric  of  the  aboriginal 
tongue  in  use  with  those  districts,  where  they  settled, 
indicates  those  migrations  to  be  nearly  synchronous 
with  Homer  ; in  whose  works  this  property  is,  I pre- 
sume, invariably  preserved.  For  those  passages  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that  form  exceptions  to  this 
practice,  are  probably  corrupted,  from  time  and  the 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  or  are  interpolations  by 
subsequent  writers  and  grammarians ; who  made  these 
insertions  to  preserve  continuity  and  coherence  in  a 
poem,  originally  composed  by  Homer  in  detached 
portions,  and  sung  in  this  state  of  separation  by  Homer 
himself  and  the  bards  of  succeeding  times  *. 

Again  : As  Hesiod  only,  of  all  the  Grecian  poets 
besides  Homer,  maintains  with  undeviating  accuracy 
this  peculiarity  of  the  digamma  through  all  his  extant 
works,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  this  coincidence, 
what  indeed  very  well  agrees  with  the  best  testimonies 
of  ancient  writers,  no  great  disparity  between  the 
ages  of  Hesiod  and  of  Homer.  Now  Hesiod  in  his 
Works  and  Days,  ver.  1?2.  speaks  of  himself,  it 
should  seem,  as  living  in  the  age  succeeding  the 
Trojan  war : and  this  circumstance  also  will  carry 
the  date  of  these  poets  to  a very  high  antiquity. 

Lastly,  Some  particularities  in  theworks  ofHomer, 
both  historical,  moral,  and  philological,  constitute  a 
collection  of  internal  evidence,  that  pleads  loudly  for 
a very  early  period  of  time  to  his  existence.  I must 
forewarn  the  reader,  to  prevent  a charge  of  un- 

* Sec  Achilles  Tatius,  i u init.  ct  p.  C?9().  ed.  Boden. 
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acknowledged  plagiarism,  wrhich  I abhor,  that  some 
of  my  specifications  on  these  topics  will  not  be  alto- 
gether new,  but  will  come  accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  such  additional  enforcement  and  illustration,  as 
will  render  them  not  unworthy  the  acceptance  of 
the  public. 

1.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  river  JVi/e  is 
called  the  river  JEgyptus,  wherever  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Odyssey ; for  there  alone  it  is  mentioned ; and 
by  no  other  name.  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his 
treatise  on  Rivers,  that  the  first  appellation  of  this 
river  was  Melas,  corresponding  to  the  Sehor  of  the 
prophet  *.  This  assertion,  however,  may  well  be 
disputed ; and  it  seems  more  probable  to  me,  as  well 
from  the  usage  of  more  ancient  authors,  as  from 
connecting  circumstances,  that  the  earliest  name  of 
the  Nile  was  the  second  in  Plutarch’s  list,  namely 
jEgyptus ; naturally  so  denominated  from  the  coun- 
try itself:  that  is,  “ the  river  of  ^Egypt for  such 
is  the  name  in  use  with  undoubtedly  the  earliest  his. 
torians  in  existence,  who  have  mentioned  this  river  j 
I mean  Moses  and  Joshucr\-.  Now  the  plain  in- 
ference from  this  particular  of  historic  evidence  is, 
that  Homer  lived  in  an  age,  when  no  other  name  of 
the  river  in  question  was  current  among  nations ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  no  other  name  was  known : and 
from  this  consideration  we  are  also  led  to  fix  the  aera 


* Jerem.  ii.  18.  Sec  my  Silva  Critics,  sect,  ii, 
j- Gen.  xv.  18.  Jos.  xv.  4 7-  which  furnishes  a symptom 
of  pleasing  conformity  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of  those 
books. 
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of  Homer  at  some  years  previous  to  that  of  Hesiod, 
who  mentions  the  Nile  expressly  among  other 
rivers  *. 

Strabo  f has  observed,  in  attestation  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  Homer,  that  the  poet  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  empire  either  of  the  Syrians  or  Medes : 
“ otherwise,”  says  the  philosophical  Geographer, 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  “ when  he  mentions 
“ ./Egyptian  Thebes,  it’s  opulence,  and  the  riches 
u of  Phoenicia,  he  would  not  have  left  unnoticed 
*•'  the  wealth  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ecbatana.” 
In  another  place  J the  same  writer  has  remarked, 
“ that  Homer  no  where  speaks  of  Tyre." — Now  the 
probable  conclusions  from  these  facts  are  inevitable, 
and  amount  to  very  powerful  presumptions  in  favour 
of  the  present  argument. 

“ With  the  uses  of  elephant , or  ivory  (I  quote 
“ the  words  of  Pausanias  §,  in  artificial  workman- 
u ship,  many,  it  is  plain,  were  acquainted  from 
“ remote  antiquity  ; but  the  beasts  themselves  had 
*«  been  seen  by  none,  if  you  except  the  Indians,  and 
“ Libyans,  and  the  borders  on  the  countries,  that 
u produced  these  animals,  before  the  Macedonian 
“ expedition  into  Asia.  Homer  is  a proof  of  this  : 
ft  who  speaks  of  the  couches  and  houses  of  kings 


♦In  his  Theogony,  vcr.  338. 

NtiAo.  t'(  A / tpuo*  Tt t Kta  I : 

The  Nik,  Aipheus,  and  thegulfyPo. 

■\  Towards  the  end  of  book  xv. 

J Book  xvi. 

§ In  Atticis,  sect.  xii. 
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“ and  rich  men,  as  adorned  with  elephant , but  has 
“ no  memorial  of  the  beast ; which,  if  he  had  ever 
“ seen  it,  or  heard  of  it,  he  would  have  been  much 
“ more  forward  to  commemorate,  than  the  battle  of 
“ cranes  and  pigmies 

The  scholiast  on  Sophocles  «f*  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tuscan  trumpet  into  Greece  as  con- 
temporary with  the  war  of  the  Heraclidae : and,  in 
addition  to  this  piece  of  history,  the  scholiast  on 
Euripides  £ informs  us,  that  Homer  was  acquainted 
with  the  trumpet  but  never  ascribes  the  use  of 
it  to  his  heroes  in  the  Iliad.  Whence  this  in- 
ference seems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  trum- 
pet was  not  commonly  employed  as  a warlike  in* 
strument  in  the  days  of  Homer ; unless  we  can 
suppose  a perpetual  caution  against  all  anachronism 
and  anticipation,  in  every  instance  perfectly  scru- 
pulous and  exact;  with  a sacrifice,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  unaccountable,  of  every  opportunity 
for  similitude,  allusion,  and  illustration  from  the 
customs  and  peculiarities  in  question,  which  had 
been  introduced  within  the  interval  of  the  Trojan 
war  and  his  own  days ; whence,  as  poetry  might 
receive  frequent  embellishment,  it  is  perfectly  in- 
conceivable, that  a man  of  taste  and  fancy  should 
not  employ. 

* See  Iliad  r.  3—7.  to  which  passage  Pausanias  alludes. 

f Ajax,  ver.  17. 

I At  the  Phoenissae,  ver.  1386.  See  also  Aurelius  Victor, 
cap.  ix.  8,  and  the  commentators  there,  for  more  authorities  on 
this  point. 

§ See  Iliad  2.  213. 
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Clemens  Alexandrinus  * tells  us,  that  chaplets  of 
flowers  in  festival  entertainments  were  not  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks ; and  accordingly  are  not  attri- 
buted by  Homer  either  to  the  luxurious  suitors  or 
effeminate  Phgeacians.  Our  learned  author  ascribes 
the  first  introduction  of  flowery  crowns  to  the  public 
games  of  the  Grecian  states.  Now  the  first  Olym- 
piad is  placed  by  the  generality  of  chronologers  f 
about  the  year  884  antecedent  to  the  Christian  sera. 

Pliny  ^ remarks,  that  unguents,  or  mixed  per- 
fumes were  unknown  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Accordingly,  neither  the  term  pjpov,  by  which 
those  unguents  are  denominated,  nor  even  Ai Savor, 
Eastern  incense,  is  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer ; 
who  could  scarcely,  therefore,  be  much  acquainted 
with  their  use;  and  that  use  must  of  course  have 
been  partial  in  his  age. 

It  is  almost  certain  from  Homer’s  silence,  when 
so  many  opportunities  of  mentioning  an  artifice, 
wonderful  beyond  all  example,  presented  themselves. 


• Paedag.  ii.  p.  212.  ed,  Oxon. 

f I speak  thus  guardedly  with  a view  to  the  chronological 
system  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  appears  to  me,  who  am  not 
competent  to  decide  on  this  subject,  unassailable  on  the  ground 
«f  heathen  testimony. 

! Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  1. 

5 See  iny  Silva  Critica,  part  v.  p.  57,  and  the  reader  may 
find  more  on  this  topic  in  Athenxus,  Deipn.  i.  15,  and  on  the 
subject  in  general  in  Huntingford’s  apology  for  his  Monostro- 
phics.  From  an  ignorance  of  the  distinct  sense  of  fa,  or 
mixed  perfumes,  arose  that  erroneous  criticism  of  our  countryman 
n Iliad  xiv.  19s. 

V Oil.  I.  Q 
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that  alphabetical  writing,  which  migrated  from  th 
East  into  the  states  of  Greece  at  a very  early  period* 
was  not  known  to  Homer  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  tablets,  which  Homer  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Bellerophon  *,  could  be  only  marked  with  certain 
emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  currency 
at  that  period : and  the  scholiast  properly  reminds 
us  that,  as  each  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  are  said 
to  mark  his  lot,  before  he  cast  it  into  the  helmet, 
alphabetical  writing  was  not  practised  by  Homer’s, 
heroes. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  which  may  con- 
tribute their  assistance  in  fixing  the  precise  time,  at 
which  Homer  flourisht,  and  which  certainly  exhibit 
cogent  pres  urn  ptipns  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  that  sera  ; I shall  put  together  a few  thoughts  of 
another  kind,  respecting  Homer;  in  my  judgement, 
not  destitute  of  probability,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
communication  in  this  place  : first  premising,  that, 
though  they  may  appear  derogatory  in  some  measure 
to  the  reputation  of  the  father  of  Poetry,  as  an  un- 
paralleled inventor,  they  will  solve  a puzzling  pro- 
blem in  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and  may 
contribute  indeed  to  fix  that  reputation  on  the  durable 
basis  of  true  and  rational  deductions. 

We  are  generally  instructed  to  believe,  that  Poetry 
issued  from  the  hands  of  Homer,  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  perfect  and  mature  at  once, 
without  the  customary  progress  from  lisping  infancy 

* Iliad  Z.  168.  + At  Iliad  II.  175. 
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to  the  full  articulation  of  maturer  years  : a supposi- 
tion, irreconcileable  at  once  to  reason,  to  history,  and 
experience  ; a disposition,  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
variable process  attendant  on  every  intellectual  opera- 
tion of  humanity,  which  is  doomed  to  labour  through 
all  the  intermediate  gradations  of' improvement  to 
the  summit  of  compleat  efficiency.  The  same  bold 
theory,  which  no  ingenuity  can  defend,  is  imputable 
to  the  invention  of  Alphabetic  Characters,  upon  the 
prevalent  hypothesis ; by  which  that  most  curious 
and  matchless  art  is  attributed  to  the  progressive 
exertions  of  mental  sagacity  and  experiment  *. 
Now,  in  addition  to  this  philosphical  incongruity, 
which  amounts  to  little  less  than  a physical  impossibi- 
lity, and  is,  abstractedly  considered,  all  but  an  effect 
without  a cause ; a remarkable  fact  obtrudes  itself  on 
our  notice,  subversive  of  this  very  prevalent,  but 


* See  my  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Manches- 
ter philosophical  society;  or,  with  improvements,  in  my  own 
Memoirs.  In  Godwin’s  Political  Justice,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  this  ques- 
tion is  stated  with  a fullness  and  fairness  very  honourable  to  the 
candour  of  that  writer,  considering  the  intractability  of  this  sub- 
ject to  liis  puspose;  and  is  answered  with  equal  imbecillity.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  living  can  give  any  thing  like 
a political  solution  of  this  problem,  consistently  with  either  his- 
tory, experience,  or  philosophy:  and  that  Alphabetical  Wiiting 
will  stand  an  unassailable  bulwark  against  all  the  batteries  of 
Atheism,  and  a most  powerful  presumption  against  even  Deism 
itself,  to  the  end  of  time.  If  1 thought  the  public  saw  this  sub- 
ject in  so  striking  a light  as  that  in  which  I cannot  but  con- 
sider it,  I would  give  a separate  edition  of  that  essay,  with  very 
numerous  and  important  corroborations  of  the  position,  on  which 
it  proceeds. 
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wild,  imagination.  The  poetry  of  Ilesiod,  but  espe- 
cially his  epic  specimen,  “The  Shield  of  Hercules,” 
which  is  not  excelled,  I think,  in  real  sublimity  of 
thought,  or  splendour  of  versification,  by  any  portion 
of  the  Iliad,  with  which  it  can  be  properly  com- 
pared ; this  poem,  I say,  so  exactly  resembles  the 
acknowledged  works  of  Homer,  not  only  in  the 
character  of  it’s  numbers,  and  in  every  circumstance 
of  phraseology,  but  the  adoption  too  of  similar  epi- 
thets, kindred  expressions,  and  verses  of  the  same 
structure  ; that  either  one  must  have  borrowed  from 
the  other,  or  both  must  have  drawn  their  supplies 
from  the  same  common  fountain.  But,  as  no  histo- 
rical tradition,  and  no  internal  peculiarity,  will  autho- 
rise us  to  exculpate  one  of  these  poets  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  at  the  expence  of  the  other;  so 
such  a supposition  will  give  us  no  assistance,  at  all 
adequate  to  the  present  exigency,  in  explaining  that 
philosophical  difficulty  just  stated,  with  respect  to 
Homer’s  instantaneous  perfection,  as  it  were,  in  the 
poetic  art.  We  discover  then  no  alternative,  to  which 
recourse  can  be  had  for  the  solution  of  our  problem, 
but  that  of  some  common  original,  some  preexisting 
models  of  poetical  execution  ; by  which  both  these 
favourites  of  the  Muses  were  disciplined  to  that  pitch 
of  excellence,  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  their 
writings  by  the  best  literary  judges  of  every  succeed- 
ing age  to  the  present  day  : an  acknowledgment,  not 
imputable,  I am  persuaded,  to  an  undistinguishing 
veneration  for  antiquity,  or  a senseless  acquiescence 
in  the  dogmatical  edicts  of  former  critics.  We  know 
very  well,  that  poetical  effusions  of  untutored  genius 
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are  not  uncommon  even  in  that  stage  of  political 
imperfection,  which  school-taught  pride  has  too 
rudely  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  savage  life;  and 
that  Poetry  is  at  least  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
■encreasing  civilization  and  refining  manners.  Is  it 
not  morally  certain  then,  that  a numerous  race  of 
bards  must  have  exercised  their  genius  in  so  polished 
a language  as  that  of  Greece  was  undoubtedly  become 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  for  several  generations  before 
the  birth  of  their  immortal  successor;  of  which  in- 
deed that  language  itself,  thus  methodized  and  at- 
tuned, is  of  itself  a silent,  but  irrefragable,  proof? 
The  histories  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  many  others, 
are  blended,  doubtless,  with  a copious  infusion  of 
traditionary  fiction  ; and  the  merit  of  these  poetical 
theologians  is  seen  enlarged  through  the  misty  me- 
dium of  mythological  obscurity;  but  the  tuneful  pre- 
decessors of  the  Homeric  age,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  seventy  in  number,  according  to  Fabricius  *, 
must  have  made,  with  some  abatements  from  this 
■catalogue  (though  many  certainly  existed,  unknown 
to  written  records  now  in  being)  such  improvements 
in  their  art,  as  must  contribute  greatly  to  the  per- 
fection of  all  their  followers.  But,  as  in  a building, 
the  foundation,  which  is  the  more  important  part,  is 
concealed  under  ground,  while  the  superstructure, 
supported  by  it  alone,  is  seen,  and  engrosses  our  ad- 
miration; so  Homer  has  concentrated  in  himself  that 
blaze  of  glory,  which  the  irradiations  of  former  ages 
■must  have  essentially  contributed  to  form  : and,  as 

•.See the  beginning  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grarca, 
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honey,  though  collected  from  every  variety  of  plants 
and  flowers,  abundantly  diversified  in  the  quality  of 
their  sweets,  becomes  one  luscious  mass,  in  which 
no  individual  flavour  is  now  perceptible  * ; so 
the  poetry  of  Homer  compounds  and  absorbs  the 
separate  excellencies  of  all  the  musical  fraternity, 
that  preceded  him.  Nor  am  I unpersuaded,  that  the 
standing  epithets  of  his  Gods  and  Heroes,  with  other 
appropriate  forms  of  speech,  were  already  provided 
to  his  hands,  and  become  sanctified  by  long  pre- 
scription to  invariable  use.  Whether  any  other 
assistances  might  be  derived  by  Homer,  who  pro- 
bably makes  but  few  excursions  in  the  main  facts 
beyond  the  high  road  of  authentic  history,  from  the 


* Waller  in  his  Chloris  and  Hylas  : 

Sweetest ! you  know  the  sweetest  of  things 
Of  various  flowers  the  bees  do  compose ; 

Yet  no  particular  taste  it  brings 
Of  violet,  woodbine,  pink,  or  rose: 

So  Love  the  result  is  of  all  the  graces, 

Which  flow  from  a thousand  several  face*. 

Of  this  elegant  comparison  Quintilian  was  the  source,  inst.  i. 
10,  in  a passage  of  superlative  excellence:  Nisi  forth  antidotum 
quidhm,  atquc  alia,  qua;  morbis  et  vulncribus  medentur,  ex 
multis  atque  interim  contrariis  quoque  inter  se  eft'ectibus  com- 
poni  videmns,  quorum  ex  diversis  fit  ilia  mixtura  una,  quae  nulli 
eoruin  similis  est,  quibus  constat,  sed  proprias  vires  ex  omnibus 
sumit:  ct  muta  animalia  mcllis  ilium  inimitabilem  humana;  ra- 
tioni  saporem,  vario  florum  ac  sucorum  gencrc  perficiunt : nos 
niirabimur,  si  oratio,  qua  nihil  prxstantius  homini  dedit  provi- 
dentia,  pluribus  artibus  eget ; quae  eliam,  cum  se  non  ostenduat 
in  diccndo  uec  proferunt,  vim  tamhn  occultnm  suggerunt,  et 
■tacitc  quoque  sentiuntur: — alluding  to  Virgil,  Geo.  iii.  397- 
Et  salis  occullum  referunt  in  laetc  saporem. 
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remains  of  older  bards,  in  the  general  plan  and  struc- 
ture of  his  wonderful  performances,  the  eye  of  Cri- 
ticism cannot  possibly  descry,  from  her  low  elevation 
on  the  wreck  of  literature,  through  the  palpable 
darkness  and  wide  waste  of  such  remote  antiquity. 

From  these  previous  observations  on  the  poetry 
and  age  of  Homer,  my  attention  must  be  now  directed 
to  our  illustrious  countryman,  the  sublime  and  elegant 
translator  of  this  prime  hero  in  the  grand  assemblage 
of  ancient  genius.  Of  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
such  an  arduous  undertaking,  both  from  it’s  nature 
and  extent,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  Pope  was  en- 
dowed with  sympathetic  Genius,  with  a delicate  per- 
ception of  poetic  beauty,  a trembling  sensibility,  pre- 
pared to  vibrate  at  every  impulse  of  sentimental  pas- 
sion, an  ear  finely  tuned,  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and 
the  key  of  art,  to  the  voice  of  melody ; with  a com- 
prehensive dominion  over  all  the  poetical  versatilities 
of  language,  and  all  the  harmonious  capacities  of 
English  verse:  that  these  qualifications,  I say,  were 
concentrated  in  Pope,  the  texture  of  his  original  com- 
positions, richly  beauteous  and  delicately  graceful, 
abundantly  demonstrates.  But  another  endowment, 
eminently  advantageous  to  a faithful  execution  of  such 
a project,  the  competency  of  his  learning,  I mean, 
may  be  the  subject  of  reasonable  controversy;  and, 
as  my  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect  exceeds,  I be- 
lieve to  his  prejudice,  that  ever  entertained  of  him 
to  this  hour,  not  only  by  neutral  readers,  but  even 
by  those  who  have  shewm  themselves  most  inclined 
to  disparage  his  attainments  in  the  learned  languages ; 
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I shall  engage  in  a circumstantial  discussion  of  this 
point,  and  lay  at  once  my  collection  of  evidences 
before  the  public,  without  fear  and  without  reserve: 
* conscious  as  I am,  that  my  supreme  admiration  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  this  extraordinary  man,  which 
has  bordered  on  enthusiasm  from  my  very  infancy, 
will  amply  secure,  with  the  dispassionate  and  candid, 
my  exertions  on  this  argument,  without  an  appeal 
to  general  character,  from  every  suspicion  of  petu- 
lant singularity,  pedantic  affectation,  or  barbarous 
malignity.  In  these  respects  I can  adopt,  I trust,  the 
words  of  Horace  with  indisputable  appropriation : 

Hie  nigras  sucus  loliginis,  h*c  est 

jErugo  mera:  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 

Atque  auimo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittcre  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto. 

With  what  accuracy  and  to  what  extent  Pope  may 
have  pursued  his  juvenile  application  to  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  I would  not  presume  to  spe- 
cify: but  we  know  that  a ready  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  these  difficult  and  copious  tongues  is  not 
to  be  maintained,  but  by  vigorous  exertion  and  un^ 
relaxing  industry.  I shall  first  state,  however,  in  few 
words  my  deliberate  opinion  on  this  point,  and  shall 
subjoin  my  reasons  for  it : I shall  afterwards  corro- 
borate my.  position  by  an  investigation  of  all  the 
material  evidence  on  record,  either  in  the  declara- 
tions of  Pope  himself,  or  in  the  testimonies  of  his 
acquaintance.  — 

It  is  my  persuasion  then,  that  our  poet,  far  from 
apprehending  with  suitable  promptitude  the  original 
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language  of  the  author,  whom  he  undertook  to 
exhibit  in  an  English  dress,  was  not  so  familiarly 
acquainted  even  with  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  form 
an  instantaneous  conception  of  a passage  by  reading 
Homer  in  the  Latin  interpretation  of  him,  that 
accompanies  the  school  editions : by  which  expres- 
sion I understand  such  a ready  conception  of  a sen- 
tence, as  would  enable  a reader  to  give  an  adequate 
translation  of  it  with  a fidelity,  that  superseded  a re- 
peated and  laborious  perusal ; a perusal,  altogether 
incompatible,  it  is  evident,  with  a timely  execution 
of  so  long  a work.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I can 
decisively  pronounce,  after  an  experimental  exami- 
nation of  his  whole  performance,  that  he  appears 
uniformly  to  have  collected  the  general  purport  of 
every  passage  from  some  of  his  predecessors,  Dryden, 
Dacier,  Chapman,  or  Ogilby : a process,  not  to  be 
supposed,  for  a moment,  invariably  pursued  by  any 
man,  capable  of  forming  a distinct,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a true  delineation  of  his  author  from  the 
verbal  metaphrase  of  a Latin  version.  The  truth  of 
this  declaration  will  admit  of  no  controversy  after  a 
practical  examination  shall  be  instituted  by  a specific 
comparison  of  our  poet’s  version  with  those  of  the 
translators  here  mentioned : a truth,  sufficiently  cor- 
roborated by  our  ability  to  refer  all  his  misrepresen- 
tations, which  are  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  singu- 
lar and  gross,  with  all  his  alterations  and  additions, 
which  are  innumerable,  to  one  or  other  of  his  pre- 
decessors; except  in  very  few  instances,  which  ana- 
logy will  set  to  the  account  of  my  incompetency, 
trom  reading  not  sufficiently  extensive  and  imperfect 
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information,  totraceall  his  authorities  and  assistances, 
rather  than  ascribe  this  failure  to  a fundamental  error 
in  my  supposition.  But  the  notes,  I presume,  which 
I have  interspersed  through  the  course  of  the  poems, 
will  ascertain  this  determination  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction. 

An  additional  presumption,  of  great  cogency,  in 
support  of  Pope's  ignorance  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  may  reasonably  be  rested  on  the  strange 
and  scandalous  blunders  in  the  typography  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations  throughout  the  notes  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  for  which  the  superiour  cor- 
rectness of  the  English  part  will  not  allow'  any  other 
assignable  cause  whatever.  I thought  it  proper,  as 
an  incontrovertible  and  indelible  testimony  to  this 
effect,  as  the  question  may  excite  further  discussion 
and  enquiry,  that  most  of  these  questions  should  be 
left  with  ail  the  improprieties  of  that  edition,  which 
past  under  his  own  inspection;  and  particularly  with 
the  original  singularities  of  punctuation,  w hich  could 
never  have  been  so  exhibited  (though  his  system  in 
this  respect,  it  must  be  owned,  with  regard  to  his 
own  language  is  unaccountably  extraordinary)  by 
one  but  moderately  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of 
his  extracts.  To  furnish  some  examples  out  pf 
many,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notes  on  IJiad  iii. 
'280.  Odyssey  xii.  485.  and  to  v.  28.  for  a most 
ignominious  and  puerile  mistake  of  the  languag^of 
his  author.  But  nothing  can  more  loudly  proclaim 
his  ignorance  of  the  Greek,  or,  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  it,  his  inexcusable  negligence  in  omitting  to 
consult  it,  than  the  most  vicious  pronunciation  of 
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proper  names,  throughout  the  poem : so  mistaking 
and  confounding  even  the  long  and  short  vowels  w'ith 
each  other,  as  to  prove,  when  he  is  right,  that  he  is 
right  by  accident:  see  Iliad  756.  v.  705.  Odyssey 
iii.  575.  xii.  483.  This  species  of  blunder,  how- 
ever, has  been  frequently  adverted  to  in  my  notes, 
as  occasion  offered.  But  a singular  proof  how  much 
he  translated  on  the  authority  of  others  without  re- 
course to  his  original,  is  furnished  in  the  note  on 
Iliad  iii.  4 75.  for  which  my  thanks  are  due  to  one, 
qualified  by  the  correctest  taste  and  the  most  exqui- 
site learning,  beyond  all  competition,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  subjects. 

Besides,  such  of  Pope’s  notes,  as  contain  any 
quotations  from  the  learned  languages,  or  any  re- 
ferences to  ancient  authors,  are  in  most  instances 
uniformly  ascribed  to  their  proper  owners,  Eusta- 
thius, Dacier,  and  Spondanus:  some,  however,  de- 
duced from  the  same  sources,  are  not  acknowledged, 
either  from  forgetfulness,  or  (as  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  surmise)  a disingenuous  affectation  of  eru- 
dition, very  inconsistent  with  those  professions  of 
good  faith  and  impartial  distribution,  so  explicitly 
exhibited  in  the  preliminary  observations  to  his  ver- 
sion. For  this  reason,  the  few  learned  remarks,  for 
which  my  circumscribed  excursions  have  not  been 
able  to  find  an  owner,  may  be  concluded,  I appre- 
hend, upon  the  fairest  probability,  of  a congenial 
extraction  with  the  rest. 

Broome  and  Fenton,  his  coadjutors  in  the  Odyssey, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a regular  and  academical 
education.  Accordingly,  their  obligations  to  Dacier, 
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Chapman,  and  Ogilby,  either  for  sense  or  rhyme,  will 
be  found  far  less  frequent,  than  those  of  Pope. 

It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  and  with  much 
plausibility,  and  even  truth,  as  a general  remark,  that 
in  traversing  a country,  which  has  been  passed  by  a 
former  traveller  of  reputation,  we  are  insensibly  fas- 
cinated by  the  charm  of  such  an  association,  into  the 
path  of  our  predecessors,  when  a more  direct  road 
was  obvious;  and  even  when  the  propensity  of  our 
guide  to  deviation  and  irregularity  was  too  well 
known.  We  have  indeed  a very  remarkable  and 
apposite  instance  of  this  position  in  our  poet’s  blind 
adherence  to  Dryden  in  his  translation  of  the  first 
Iliad.  Though  Pope  was  so  well  aware  of  his  master’s 
immoralities  in  literature,  (greatly  palliated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  untowardness  of  his  situation)  we  see  our 
poet,  nevertheless,  falling  into  the  most  flagrant  ab- 
surdities and  wild  misrepresentations  of  that  rambling 
version,  when  Dacier  was  open  before  him, and  so  well 
qualified  to  furnish  the  true  purport  of  his  author. 

Of  the  same  fascination  from  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  a great  example,  we  have  no  less  singular 
proof  in  the  case  even  of  Broome  himself,  who  has 
left  a decisive  specimen  of  his  classical  abilities  in  an 
elegant  Latin  ode  preserved  in  his  works;  and  who, 
therefore,  is  a witness  in  this  cause  beyond  all  excep- 
tion. He  has  given  us  a translation  of  part  of  the 
tenth  Iliad  in  the  style  of  Milton  ; one  or  two  quota- 
tions from  which  will  suffice  to  shew  the  reader,  how 
he  followed  the  steps  of  Pope,  from  undistinguishing 
reverence,  or  supine  carelessness,  when  Popehad  given 
a very  inaccurate  exhibition  of  the  original. 
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Ver.  15.  of  that  book  is  thus  rendered  by  Pope: 

He  rends  his  hairs  in  sacrifice  to  Jove ; 
and  thus  copied  in  his  interpretation  by  Broome : 

now  from  his  royal  head 

Rends  the  fair  curl  in  sacrifice  to  Jove. 

See  my  note  on  the  passage.  Verse  85.  runs  thus  in 
Homer  : 

Speak,  nor  approach  in  silence : tell  thy  will. 

Pope  renders : 

Stand  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  tell : 
by. the  spirit  of  which  Broome  seems  to  have  been 
led  a step  further  from  his  author : 

Speak  instant  j silent  to  advance  is  death. 

But  I forbear  : for,  though  other  instances  might 
readily  be  adduced,  for  want  of  dates  in  the  life  of 
Broome,  I cannot  certainly  determine,  whether  his 
translation  of  this,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  book, 
might  not  be  prior  in  time  to  Pope’s.  I should  sup- 
pose otherwise,  from  various  considerations : if  not, 
a comparison  of  the  two  versions,  with  a view  to 
point  out  the  obligations  of  Pope,  would  have  been 
a curious  and  entertaining  part  of  my  undertaking. 

Now,  after  this  accumulation  of  internal  evidence, 
which  appears  to  me  upon  the  whole  incapable  of 
evasion,  and  demonstrably  declarative  of  the  justice 
of  my  persuasion  on  this  subject ; let  us  turn  our  at- 
tention in  the  next  place  to  what  our  poet  has  inci- 
dentally testified  of  himself,  and  to  the  judgement 
and  information  of  his  contemporaries. 
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The  most  express  testimony  of  Pope  himself  to 
this  effect,  within  my  recollection,  occurs  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  second  epistle  in  the  second  book  of 
Horace,  verse  51*. 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peipus’  son. 

As  this  passage,  however,  ascertains  an  attempt  only, 
without  any  intimation  of  proficiency,  we  might  leave 
it  as  we  find  it  without  any  detriment  to  the  position, 
which  I maintain,  and  without  reserve  of  allowance 
for  the  prompt  accommodation  of  an  imitator  to  his 
model ; if  Warburton’s  note  on  the  verse  did  not 
put  in  a claim  with  considerable  emphasis  on  behalf 
of  the  classical  erudition  of  our  poet.  «*  At  eight,” 
we  are  told,  “ Pope  was  put  under  one  Taverner,  a 
“ priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
((  and  Greek  tongues  together.  From  him,  in  a 
“ little  time,  he  was  sent  to  a private  school  at 
“ Twiford,  near  Winchester.  Here  he  continued 
“ about  a year  ; and  was  then  removed  to  another 
" near  Hyde-Park  corner.  Under  these  two  last 
“ masters,  he  lost  the  little  he  had  got  under  the 
“ priest.  At  twelve,  he  went  with  his  father  into 
“ the  Forest;  where  he  was,  for  a few  months,  under 
“ another  priest,  and  with  as  little  success  as  before.” 

So  far,  it  is  plain,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  must  be  slender  indeed.  At  eight 
years  of  age  he  had  been,  for  a short  time  only, 
initiated  in  the  rudiments;  and  his  learning,  for  the 

* Roroae  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  otque  doccri 

Iratuv  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles.  , 
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next  four  years,  is  represented  as  stationary  at  best, 
if  not  retrograde.  But'  our  commentator,  whose 
energy  and  decision  were  conspicuous  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, thus  proceeds  : “ He  at  length  thought 
“ fit  to  become  his  own  master.  * So  that,  while  lie 
“ was  intent  upon  the  subject,  with  a strong  appetite 
M for  knowledge,  and  an  equal  passion  for  poetry', 
**  he  insensibly  got  Latin  and  Greek.  And,  what 
“ was  extraordinary,  his  impatience  of  restraint,  in 
“ the  usual  forms,  did  riot  hinder  his  subjecting 
“ himself,  now  he  was  his  own  master,  to  all  the 
“ drudgery  and  fatigue  of  perpetually  recurring  to  his 
“ Grammar  and  Lexicon.” 

Now  who  does  not  descry  upon  the  very  surface 
of  this  narrative,  if  not  an  appearance  of  contra- 
diction between  an  insensible  and  laborious  acquisition 
of  knowledge  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  per- 
son, at  least  a romantic  exaggeration,  with  a view  to 
aggrandise  the  subject  of  his  encomium,  and  to  su- 
persede thecircumstantialspecificationofdirect  proof, 
by  superinducing  the  veil  of  indistinct  and  general 
panegyric?  In  opposition  to  these  pompous,  but 
gratuitous,  pretensions,  I might  content  myself  with 
confronting  only  those  allegations,  founded  on  exist- 
ing and  unquestionable  documents,  before  adduced; 
but  I shall  rather  prefer  a reply  in  the  words  of  Pope 
himself,  which  virtually  contain  a positive  confuta- 
tion of  this  rambling  statement,  warped  from  the 
line  of  truth  by  the  potent  and  combined  attractions 
of  reverence  for  the  Genius  and  affection  for  the 
man. 
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‘‘  The  * greater  part  of  these  deviations  from  the 
“ Greek  which  you  have  ^observed,  I was  led  into 
“ by  Chapman  and  Hobbes:  who  are  (it  seems) 
“ as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
“ original,  as  they  are  decryed  for  the  badness  of 
“ their  translations.  For  my  part,  I generally  took 
“ the  author’s  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained 
“ it : yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge 
“ of  my  own  imperfectness  in  the  language,  over- 
“ ruled  me.” 

We  may  descry  in  this  passage,  under  the  cover 
of  ingenuous  acknowledgement,  a lurking  affecta- 
tion, which  impairs  considerably  the  merit  of  so  frank 
a confession  of  insufficiency,  by  an  ungracious  reserve 
in  behalf  of  his  independant  acceptation  of  his  author: 
this,  however,  whether  sincere  or  not,  will  by  no 
means  vouch  the  large  pretensions  of  Warburton  in 
his  behalf.  The  remainder  of  the  letter,  to  which 
I refer,  will  appear  to  every  sagacious  reader  a genteel 
but  artful  attempt  to  undervalue  critical  attainments, 
by  a superiour  commendation  of  poetic  powers; 
yet  not  unattended  by  a wish  at  the  same  time  to 
convey  an  opinion  of  no  slender  acquirements  in  that 
very  department  of  literature,  which  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  depreciate ; in  consequence  rather,  he 
would  wish  us  to  conclude,  of  an  experimental  con- 
viction of  its  insufficiency  and  unimportance,  than 
from  any  defect  of  information  in  himself. 

* l’ope’s  letter  to  Mr.  Bridges,  subjoined  to  his  life  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 
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But  now  breaks  in  upon  the  glimmering  twilight 
of  our  enquiries  the  flaming  testimony  of  Dr. 
Blair  * ! a testimony,  as  Longinus  remarks  of  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  calculated  to  confound, 
and  shiver  into  atoms  by  a single  blast,  all  our  mea- 
gre and  insipid  probabilities,  in  an  instant. 

“ I remember  also  distinctly,  (though  I have  not 
“ for  this  the  authority  of  my  journal)  that  the  con- 
**  versation  going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope,  I took 
“ notice  of  a report  which  had  been  sometimes  pro- 
**  pagated,  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord 
“ Bathurst  said  to  me,  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false ; 
“ for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr. 
“ Pope  in  his  house  in  the  country;  and  that  in  the 
“ morning  when  they  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
**  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rap- 
*'  ture,  the  Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translat- 
“ ing,  and  then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them, 
“ and  to  compare  them  together.” 

Now  I may  safely  challenge  any  unprejudiced  per- 
son, at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
question,  not  to  confess  immediately  his  persuasion 
of  some  essential  exaggeration  in  the  statement  be- 
fore us  ; resulting  either  from  the  memory  or  mis- 
conception of  the  relator,  or  from  some  involuntary 
deception  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bathurst.  His  Lord- 
ship,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  possible,  from  a failure 
in  bis  eye-sight,  might  mistake  some  old  English 

* See  Boswell’s  life  of  Johnson,  vol.  iii.  p.  199  °f  th#  Svo. 
edition. 

VOL.  X.  R 
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print  for  Greek  characters  ; or  see  no  books  at  all, 
and  Pope  truly  translate  at  his  house,  but  from  Chap- 
man, Dacier,  and  Ogilby  : and,  in  the  latter  circum- 
stance of  comparing  the  version  with  it’s  original, 
even  Pope  himself,  under  the  operation  of  vanity 
and  self-importance,  might  make  this  ostentatious 
exhibition  of  his  pretended  erudition  before  a com- 
pany, whose  slender  acquirements  he  knew'  would 
qualify  them  to  become  the  dupes  of  such  a solemn 
imposition.  However  this  be,  it  is  most  certain,  and 
demonstrable  from  experiment,  th&t  no  portion  of 
Pope’s  translation  for  ten  lines  together  can  endure 
a contrast  with  his  author  without  manifest  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  melioration  by  closer  adherence  to 
him,  with  no  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time,  of  elegance 
and  spirit : such  a meliorsgjfcm  too,  as  a proficient  in 
the  Greek  language  mpR  be  supposed  desirous  to 
accomplish,  as  well  fi'om  inclination  as  from  duty, 
and  against  which,  not  an  argument,  I apprehendy 
accompanied  by  a mere  shadowy  semblance  of  pro- 
bability, can  be  alledgcd  by  the  versatile  ingenuity  of 
'the  most  sagacious  and  devoted  advocate*  The  re- 
maining particular  of  Dr.  Blair’s  report,  which  relates 
to  the  sonorous  spoutings  of  Mr.  Pope,  reminds  me  of 
a child,  who  veas  taught,  like  the  parrot  from  his 
cage,  by  an  absurd  preceptress,  to  mouth  an  ode  of 
Anacreon  in  astonishment  of  the  gaping  ladies,  be- 
fore he  could  articulate  even  his  mother-  tongue ; and 
may  be  amusingly  contrasted  with  the  facetious  dia- 
logue between  the  Surgeon  and  Parson  Adams,  from 
the  pen  of  Fielding : 
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(t  The  company  were  all  attentive,  expecting  to 
“ hear  the  doctor,  who  was  what  they  call  a dry 
“ fellow,  expose  the  gentleman. 

“ He  began  therefore  with  an  air  of  triumph  : I 
“ suppose.  Sir  ! you  have  travelled.  No,  really,  Sir ! 
“ said  the  gentleman.  IIo  ! then  you  have  practised 
“in  the  hospitals,  perhaps. — No,  Sir!  Hum!  not 
“ that  neither?  Whence,  Sir  ! then,  if  I may  be  so 
“ bold  to  enquire,  have  you  got  your  knowledge  in 
“surgery?  From  books.  Books!  cries  the  doctor. 
" What  ? I suppose  you  have  read  Galen  and  Hip- 
“ pocrates  ! No,  Sir  ! said  the  gentleman.  How  ! 
“ you  understand  surgery,  answers  the  doctor,  and 
“ not  read  Galen  and  Hippocrates  ! — I very  seldom 
“ go  without  them  both  in  my  pocket.  They  are 
“ pretty  large  books  ! said  the  gentleman.  Aye, 
“ said  the  doctor,  I believe  I know  how  large  they 
“ are  better  than  you.  (At  which  he  fell  a winking, 
“ and  the  whole  company  burst  into  a laugh). — 

“ I suppose,  brother,  you  understand  Latin  ? A 
“ little,  says  the  gentleman.  Aye,  and  Greek  now, 
“ I’ll  warrant  you  : 

“ Ton  dapomibominos  poluflosboio  Thalasses. 

“But  I have  almost  forgot  these  things:  I could 
“ have  repeated  Homer  by  heart  once. — Ifags!  the 
“ gentleman  has  caught  a Traylor,  says  Mrs.  Tow- 
“ wouse:  at  which  they  all  fell  a laughing.” 

After  this  unpalatable  and  hazardous  enquiry  into 
the  classical  attainments  of  our  poet,  it  will  not  be 
unseasonable  to  say  a few  words  respecting  the  notes, 
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which  accompany  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  his  own 
edition. 

In  general,  the  selection  which  has  been  made 
from  Eustathius,  Dacier,  Spondanus,  and  other  com- 
mentators, is  not  injudicious,  nor  ill  calculated  to 
illustrate  and  vindicate  his  author.  Some  of  a critical 
and  philological  complexion  are  impertinent  and 
empty  in  the  extreme  : pompous  inanities  ! such  as 
might  be  presupposed  to  appear  in  a casual  collection 
by  one,  who  rashly  ventured  to  overstep  the  pro- 
vince prescribed  to  his  operations  by  Nature  and  by 
Study.  Most  of  these  I have  passed  by  uncensured, 
as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  criticism  ; when 
the  unlearned  reader  would  not  have  profited  from 
critical  correction,  and  the  learned  could  not  re- 
quire it.  Such  notes  as  appear  altogether  original, 
which  are  few  in  number,  come  recommended  to 
our  acceptance  by  those  unequivocal  marks  of  taste 
and  fancy,  of  urbanity  and  acuteness,  which  could 
not  but  distinguish  the  spontaneous  animadversions 
of  so  fine  a genius  upon  the  illustrious  founder  of 
his  profession,  and  the  great  exemplar  of  the  poetic 
art.  In  this  light,  the  notes  of  Pope  are  very  valu- 
able and  curious. 

With  respect  to  the  notes  on  the  Odyssey,  I vehe- 
mently suspect,  I must  acknowledge,  some  undis- 
covered imposition  upon  the  public.  These  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Broome,  and  are  indeed  asserted 
as  his  own  by  Broome  himsfelf  in  the  concluding  note 
to  this  poem.  And  yet,  if  I mistake  not,  a reader 
of  sagacity  will  descry  in  many  of  them  a delicacy  of 
thought  and  a gaiety  of  expression,  indubitably  cha- 
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racteristic  of  Pope  himself : and  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, that  such  a teemingimagination  should  trans- 
late twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey,  and  correct  the 
remainder,  without  overflowing  in  some  remarks  on 
such  an  extraordinary  and  interesting  performance. 
In  corroboration  of  my  suspicion,  I wish  the  reader 
to  consult  in  particular  the  notes  on  verses  24  and 
192  of  the  xvth  book. 

I feel  myself  engaged  with  an  ungracious  topic, 
but  seek  a shelter  from  the  malice  of  insinuation 
under  a conscious  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  a deter- 
mination to  discharge,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  the 
duty  of  an  editor  to  the  publick.  I must  insist,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  combat  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  conjecture,  by  opposing  the  improbability 
of  an  useless  falshood  on  this  occasion,  whilst  we  are 
acquainted  with  such  repeated  proofs  of  insincerity  and 
absurd  deception,  with  regard  to  the  distinct  portions 
of  translation,  severally  executed  by  our  triumvirate. 
Broome,  in  the  last  note  of  the  Odyssey,  deliberately 
states  his  performance  to  have  been  the  6th,  11th, 
and  18th  books,  and  that  of  Fenton,  the  4th  and 
20th  ; but,  in  the  postscript  to  this  poem,  Pope  him- 
self, as  if  determined,  from  the  compunction  of  re- 
pentance for  this  delusion  of  the  publick  on  the  part 
of  his  coadjutor,  to  make  an  ample  and  ingenuous 
confession  of  the  truth,  aggravates  their  offence  by 
an  odious  repetition  of  imposture,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  a final  and  most  scrupulous  adjustment  of 
their  respective  claims.  “ What  assistance  I received,” 
says  he,  “ was  made  known  in  general  to  the  publick 
(t  in  the  original  proposals  for  this  work,  and  the 
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**  particulars  are  specify ’d  at  the  conclusion  of  it  : 
“ to  which  I must  add  (to  be  punctually  just)  some 
“ part  of  the  10th  and  15th  books.” 

Now  the  disingenuous  chicanery  of  this  solemn 
adjudication  is  universally  acknowledged  from  abun- 
dant evidence ; and  may  be  collected,  moreover, 
from  my  preliminary  note  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Odyssey. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  this  unpleasing  re- 
prehension to  the  translation  itself,  and  consider  the 
great  extent  and  multifarious  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking  : we  must  pronounce  it  an  unrivalled 
effort,  in  it’s  kind,  of  ingenuity  and  taste.  In  the  de- 
scriptive parts  of  the  poem,  such  as  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships  and  the  list  of  warrionrs,  the  translation  of 
our  countryman  is  at  least  equal  to  it’s  original:  and 
in  the  sublimer  exhibitions  of  Homer’s  genius,  par- 
ticularly the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  our  English 
bard  seems  instinct  with  all  the  genuine  fire,  with  all 
the  divine  enthusiam,  of  his  sublime  exemplar,  and 
kindles  in  his  progress  with  the  unborrowed  raptures 
of  native  rage.  His  failings  (for  even  the  Iliad  of 
Pope  is  stamped  with  this  signature  of  Humanity) 
may  be  ranked,  I think,  under  the  following  heads: 
1.  A defect  in  suitable  fidelity  to  his  author  : 2.  A 
want  of  simplicity : 3.  Unnecessary  and  incongruous 
additions:  4.  Careless,  or  injudicious,  omissions:  and 
5.  lastly,  Unpardonable  rhymes,  whether  of  dissimilar 
sound,  or  vicious  pronunciation.  I shall  presume  to 
offer  a few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  particulars. 
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1.  Want  of  Fidelity. 

This  defect  must  not  be  ascribed  to  negligence, 
indolence,  or  precipitation,  causes  highly  culpable, 
but  to  his  ignorance  of  the  dead  languages ; or  at 
least  to  that  slender  acquaintance  with  them,  which 
could  not  ascertain  the  sense  of  a paragraph  w-ith  a 
facility  and  expedition  compatible  with  so  long  a task. 
Hence  Pope  was  necessitated,  at  a period  too  late  for 
laborious  studies,  to  consult  his  ease  by  resorting  to 
6uch  guides  as  wrere  accessible  to  his  enquiries  : an 
irreparable  disadvantage  this,  and  a lasting  occasion 
of' regret  to  those,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by 
a more  exact  representation  of  the  Father  of  ancient 
poetry  in  such  a garb:  that  is,  to  every  admirer 
of  the  English  muse.  It  would  be  possible,  beyond 
all  controversy,  to  model  Pope’s  verion  to  an  exact 
conformity  with  it’s  prototype : but  such  an  accom- 
modation, with  whatever  taste  and  elegance  it  might 
be  accomplished,  and  with  whatever  preservation  of 
every  real  ornament  of  the  present  version,  would 
never  please  ; partly  from  a prepossession,  not  to  -be 
eradicated,  in  favour  of  so  great  an  artist,  which  would 
not  allow  it’s  proper  merit  to  an  execution  of  this 
nature ; and  partly  from  an  unconquerable  propensity 
in  the  mind  to  revolt  with  irreconcileable  antipathy 
to  such  a motley  composition  of  discordant  work- 
manship. The  notation,  however,  of  such  infideli- 
ties has  it’s  use,  both  in  furnishing  the  true  sense  of 
Homer  to  those  unacquainted  with  his  language,  and 
in  quickening  the  diligence  and  exciting  the  ambition 
of  future  adventurers,  by  shewing  the  inefficiency  of 
even  the  finest  genius,  unseconded  by  every  auxiliary 
of  art  and  learning. 
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2.  Want  of  Simplicity. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  consequences  of  this 
defect,  namely,  dissimilarity  and  incongruity  of  cha- 
racter, are  more  lamentable  from  their  importance, 
than  those  originating  in  any  other  source.  Homer  is 
not  more  valuable  to  the  votary  of  poesy  for  his  num- 
bers and  his  fancy,  than  to  the  historian,  the  moralist, 
and  the  philosopher,  for  his  facts  and  manners.  He 
is,  in  the  first  place,  with  an  exception  of  Hesiod  only, 
by  far  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  heathen  literature 
now  extant  in  the  world.  His  poems  comprise  an 
extensive  delineation  of  the  geographical,  astrono- 
mical, physical,  and  medical  attainments  of  his  con- 
temporaries; they  exhibit  the  religious  sentiments 
and  devotional  practices  of  numerous  nations,  the 
most  renowned  of  antiquity  ; the  various  policies  of 
the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  ; 
the  wholeoeconomy  of  social  institutions  and  domestic 
manners ; and,  in  short,  whatever  can  contribute  to 
ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  condition,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  civilization,  as  it  respects  intellectual  im- 
provement, political  stability,  and  manual  dexterities, 
in  those  remote  ages  of  the  world.  An  accurate  re- 
presentation, therefore,  in  their  own  tongue,  of  such 
a poem,  which  maybe  stiled  with  propriety  the  mirrour 
of  ancient  times , would  certainly  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  that  numerous  class  of  literary  enquirers, 
whose  education  and  opportunities  have  not  been 
favourable  to  afull  acquirementof  the  Greek  language. 
Now,  in  many  instances,  our  illustrious  countryman, 
partly,  it  should  seem,  from  a certain  sickliness  of 
taste,  and  partly  from  a desire  of  compliance  with  the 
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false  delicacy  of  fastidious  readers,  has  omitted,  or 
disguised,  characteristic  circumstances  of  his  author, 
"which  he  supposed  would  not  appear,  without  danger 
of  disgust,  in  modern  poetry.  Thus  the  native 
lineaments  of  Homer  are  sometimes  buried,  and 
sometimes  distorted,  by  the  indiscriminate  colouring 
of  modern  art : the  wine  is  well  bodied,  rich,  and 
flavourous ; but  has  lost  by  adulterate  infusion  some- 
thing of  that  congenial  raciness,  which  indicates  and 
distinguishes  the  parent  soil.  This  defect  of  true 
taste,  or  rather  this  accommodated  deviation  from  it, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  translator,  with  a 
singular  inconsistency,  enlarges  in  several  places  of 
his  notes  on  the  essential  importance  of  his  author,  as 
characteristical  of  the  simple  customs  and  inartificial 
manners  of  those  early  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
improbable,  I think,  that  Roscommon,  whom  Pope 
justly  reverenced,  might  have  some  share  in  fixing 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  and  of  our  translator,  by 
those  excellent  verses  in  his  Essay  on  translated  verse, 
immediately  connected  with  our  present  subject. 

For  who,  without  a qualm,  has  ever  look’d 
On  holy  garbage  *,  though  by  Homer  crook’d; 

Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  Gods, 

Make  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods  t . 

•Alluding  to  Iliad  i.  459— 467.  ver.  bOO — 612.  of  Pope's 
translation. 

f In  allusion  to  Horace,  art.  poet.  359. 

idemque 

Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
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But,  in  my  judgement,  (to  comment  on  the  case 
here  specified,  though  not  particularly  applicable  to 
tliis  occasion  from  a failure  of  Pope  on  that  passage) 
a minute  detail  of  such  a curious  operation,  as  that 
of  an  ancient  feast  on  sacrifice,  will  readily  com- 
pensate a hazard  of  disgust  from  the  employment  of 
terms,  intrinsically  unoffending,  and  merely  rendered 
obnoxious  by  superinduced  sentiments  and  usages, 
wholly  unauthorised  by  the  simple  suggestions  of 
Truth  and  Nature  *.  These  artificial  disaffections 
have  been  productive  of  much  inconvenience  both 
in  the  concerns  of  literature,  by  annihilating  a con- 
siderable portion  of  serviceable  language  to  the 
squeamish  writer,  and  in  the  habitudes  of  common 
life.  All  such  acquired  niceties  are  indeed  in  some 
respects  justly  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  depraved 
opinion  and  immoral  practice;  as  the  incentives  of 
vice  and  lust,  unknown  among  nations  in  the  pri- 
maeval simplicity  of  innocence,  and  doomed  to  final 
obliteration  from  that  consummation  of  human  virtue, 
which  Reason  proclaims  to  be  attainable  from  the 
perfectibility  of  our  Nature,  and  to  which  we  are 
strenuously  exhorted  by  the  reiterated  precepts  of 
Christian  purity  ? for,  as  the  satirist  justly  teaches, 

Nunquam  aliud  Natura,  aliud  Sapientia,  dixit : 

Religion’s  voice,  and  Nature’s,  is  the  same. 

On  this  subject  our  epic  poet,  (to  whose  merits  as 
a poet,  a patriot,  and  a man,  it  is  not  easy  for 
Panegyric  to  be  just)  has  expressed  himself  with  a 

* Quid  uec  sit  vox  ulla  naturd  turpis.  Quint,  inst,  orat.  viii.  3. 
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manly  indignation,  becoming  the  rigorous  sanctity 
of  his  character : 

Then  was  not  guilty  Shame,  dishonest  Shame, 

Of  Nature’s  works,  honor  dishonorable. 

Sin-bred  ! how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 

With  shews  instead,  mere  shews  of  seeming  pure; 

And  banish’d  from  man’s  life  his  happiest  life. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  Innocence  !* 

3.  Unnecessary  and  incongruous  additions. 

It  will  happen  not  unfrequently  from  the  charac- 
ter of  English  versification  and  the  inevitable  cir- 
cumstances of  a passage,  that  a couplet,  or  a verse, 
must  of  necessity  be  fabricated  from  a portion  of  the 
author  not  verbally  commensurate  to  the  quantity  of 
version  requisite  to  complete  the  period  : in  which 
case  the  amplification,  or  addition,  now  become  in- 
dispensable, should  harmonize  with  the  peculiar  scope 
of  the  context,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
writer.  Let  me  explain  my  meaning  by  one,  or  two 
examples  upon  this  point. 

At  Iliad  ii.  731,  it  was  found  convenient  to  con- 
struct more  than  one  English  verse  from  the  follow- 
ing portions  of  two  in  Homer  : 

S\jo  naiSt, 

Iijriip’  aya S«  : 

Two  good  physicians;  Aisculapius’  sons. 

This  sense,  it  is  plain,  without  injurious  defalca- 
tion, could  scarcely  be  included,  by  any  possibility 

* Apud  Sallustium  dicta  sanctk,  ct  antiquk,  ridentur  k nobis: 
— quam  culpam  non  scribcntimn  quidkm  judico,  sed  iegentium  ; 
— quatenits  verba  houesta  moribus  perdidiinus.  Quintil.  ibid. 
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of  contrivance,  in  a single  verse  : there  was  no  alter- 
native, therefore,  even  under  that  concession,  but  a 
triplet,  of  which  Pope  was  not  fond,  and  which,  fre- 
quently employed,  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
generality  of  modern  readers  ; or  otherwise  of  an  en- 
tire couplet.  The  latter  expedient  seemed  preferable 
to  the  translator  : and  accordingly,  by  a dextrous 
amplification  and  a periphrasis  incomparibly  elegant, 
in  complete  unision  with  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
his  author,  he  has  executed  the  passage  with  a feli- 
city of  excellence,  that  fills  up  the  largest  expectation 
of  the  most  admiring  votary  of  Pope  : 

To  them  his  skill  their  Parent-God  imparts. 

Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased,  perhaps,  with  another 
specimen  also  of  venial  expansion,  in  which  no 
extraneous  and  unsuitable  thought  is  introduced,  but 
a perfect  correspondence  in  every  respect  with  the 
tenour  of  his  original  is  happily  preserved  : a speci- 
men, that  rises  to  the  highest  point  of  ingenuity, 
taste,  and  beauty ; delightful,  beyond  the  delineations 
of  language,  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  poetic  rapture. 

Kai  tote  [juv  tirt<r<nv  af*.£i|3of*£i/o?  irpovunro*' 

£1  Kipxr,  tij  yap  t«ut»ii,  oSov  riyiponvmi  ; 

Ei?  At  Jo?  S’  a 7 raj  ti?  apixfTo  vrii  fAtXtxwvt  : 
of  which,  for  the  information  of  the  English  reader, 
and  to  display  with  more  justice  and  perspicuity  the 
consummate  elegance  and  skill  of  Pope,  I shall  sub- 
join a literal  translation  : 

Her  with  these  answering  words  I then  addrest : 

But  on  that  way,  O ! Circe,  who  shall  guide  ? 

None  yet  reacht  Pluto’s  dome  in  sable  ship. 
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Hear  now  the  voice  of  poetic  inspiration, Tjn  a 
blissful  strain  of  immortality! 

How  shall  I tread,  I cry’d,  oh  ! Circe,  say, 

The  dark  descent?  and  who  shall  guide  the  way? 

Can  living  eyes  behold  the  realms  below? 

What  bark  to  waft  me,  and  what  wind  to  blow? 

Of  some  thoughts,  engrafted  on  the  original,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  decide,  whether  they  merit  praise  or 
reprehension  : at  the  same  time  that  they  are  unne- 
cessary, they  are  not  incongruous;  elegant,  but  ad- 
ventitious ; such  as  may  be  denominated  not  unaptly, 
ingenious  superfluities  : upon  these,  I say,  it  were 
hazardous  to  pronounce  a positive  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. In  Iliad  x.  9,  the  couplet 

By  fits  one  flash  succeeds,  and  one  expires ; 

And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires : 

is  an  addition  of  the  translator,  with  a view  to  faci- 
litate and  clear  the  connection  between  the  com- 
parison and  the  subject ; to  which  purpose  it  is  in- 
deed well  adapted.  Again,  in  Iliad  xxi.  73,  where 
I find  less  difficulty  in  determining,  of  the  following 
verse, 

Earth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  held  down  Hercules : 

the  sentiment  is  general  in  Homer,  and  the  specifica- 
tion of  Hercules  is  too  bold,  and  an  appendage  of  the 
translator,  who  found  this  singular  innovation  ready 
to  his  hands  in  Chapman.  So  in  that  fine  passage  of 
Dryden’s  Virgil,  /En.  xii.  1331,  less  liable  to  excep 
tion,  as  conformable  to  truth  in  a very  apposite  in- 
stance and  on  a very  critical  occasion: 
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Yet  think,  oh  ! think,  if  mercy  may  be  shewn, 

(Thou  hadst  a father  once,  and  hast  a son) 
that  pathetic  clause  in  Italics  is  not  found  in  Virgil. 
It  may  be  deemed,  I am  aware,  a pedantic  austerity 
of  criticism  and  a meagre  deficiency  of  taste  to  pass 
a cold  sentence  of  disapprobation  on  such  happy 
efforts  of  inventive  enthusiasm : but  the  first  and  in  - 
dispensable  requisite  of  translation  is  a punctual  exhi- 
bition of  the  author,  without  exaggeration,  diminu- 
tion, and  distortion  : so  that  deviations  of  this  kind, 
upon  a disinterested  view  of  the  subject,  are  barely 
sufferable  after  all  on  the  score  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  in  case  of  failure  must  incur  unavoidably 
an  unqualified  condemnation. 

With  respect  to  incongruous  interpolations,  of 
such  a character,  as  disfigure,  misrepresent,  and  per- 
vert the  model,  no  indulgence  can  be  given  them. 
Some  such  occur  even  in  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey;  but,  as  they  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notes,  a distinct  exemplification  here  may  be  thought 
superfluous. 

4.  Careless,  or  injudicious,  omissions. 

Various  defects  of  this  class  were  inevitable  in  our> 
poet’s  version  from  a cause  largely  insisted  on  before; 
namely,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ; or,  if  that  should  not  be  conceded,  what 
would  be  equivalent  in  it’s  operation  on  the  present 
topic,  but  much  more  censurable,  his  inattention 
to  his  author,  and  the  contemplation  of  him  through 
the  medium  of  previous  translations  only:  such  de- 
fects, I say,  were  inevitable,  unless  we  could  suppose 
an  undeviating  fidelity  throughout  on  the  part  of  his 
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predecessors.  My  notes  are  so  generally  occupied 
in  animadverting  upon  improprieties  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  to  render  a particular  investigation  unne- 
cessary now. 

5.  Unpardonable  rhymes,  of  dissimilar  sound,  or 
affected  pronunciation. 

-Rhymes  of  the  former  imperfection  occur  in  every 
page,  and  are  abundantly  noted  by  me  in  my  progress 
through  the  poem  : my  meaning  in  the  latter  shall 
be  unfolded  by  one  example,  from  Iliad,  xiii.  i6l: 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose 5 

A day  more  black,  a fate  more  vile,  ensues: 

and  one  from  Odyssey,  xii.  3 97 : 

There  o’er  my  hands  the  living  wave  I pour ; 

And  Heaven  and  Heaven’s  immortal  thrones  adore. 

The  latter,  most  vicious,  and,  to  my  taste,  insuf- 
ferably barbarous,  pronunciation,  though  very  pre- 
valent in  our  times  also,  is  the  less  allowable,  as  it 
confounds  the  word  in  question  with  another  of  very 
different  signification  ; and  a language  is  essentially 
injured  by  a voluntary  accession  of  inconveniencies, 
arising  from  this  confusion,  too  frequent  already  in 
most,  and  abundantly  in  our  own.  To  him,  who 
shall  be  inclined  to  censure  this  judgement  as  unrea- 
sonably severe,  or  affectedly  delicate,  I shall  reply 
in  the  words  of  Horace,  as  rendered  by  Roscommon 
in  a pure  tenuity  of  unlaboured  diction,  well  adapted 
to  didactic  poetry  * : 

* Art.  poet.  ver.  366 — 3 79- 

O major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paternl 

• Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis;  hoc  tibi  dictum 
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Remember  this  as  an  important  truth; 

Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity : 

A counsellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar. 

May  want  Messala’s  powerful  eloquence. 

Or  be  less  read  than  deep  Cascellius; 

. Yet  this  indifferent  lawyer  is  esteem'd : 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allows  of  any  mean  in  poe6y. 

As  an  ill  concert,  or  a coarse  perfume. 

Disgrace  the  delicacy  of  a feast. 

And  might  with  more  discretion  have  been  spar'd; 

So  poesy,  whose  end  is  to  delight, 

Admits  of  no  degrees;  but  must  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill. 

Besides,  one  principal  source  of  the  gratification, 
that  springs  from  poetry,  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  a display  of  skill  in  the  artist,  and  a conception 
of  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  surmounted 
by  dexterity  of  execution  : but  what  an  abatement 
must  be  occasioned  of  course  to  this  pleasure,  when 
words  are  either  adopted  for  the  mere  convenience 
of  the  rhyme,  as  they  casually  present  themselves, 
independent  of  their  fitness ; or  are  admitted  to  a 

i 

Tolle  memor:  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Rectk  conccdi : consnltus  juris  ct  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messalaj,  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus  ; 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est:  mcdioctibus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concesscre  column*. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphobia  discors, 

Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver, 
Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quik  caena  sine  istis ; 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumquc  poema  juvandis. 

Si  paullbm  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 
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rhyming  station,  without  a scrupulous  regard  to 
proximity  of  sound : and  we  are  thus  feelingly  ad- 
vertised at  every  step  of  the  laziness  and  inattention 
of  the  translator? 

In  many  instances  that  the  reader  may  not  be 
precipitate  in  his  censures,  I have  omitted  the  men- 
tion of  exceptionable  rhymes,  when  the  same  or 
similar  had  been  noticed  before,  from  a desire  of  all 
possible  brevity  in  such  minute  and  uninteresting  cri- 
ticism, mingled  with  a consideration  for  his  time  and 
a respect  for  his  sagacity.  Words  of  the  same  form, 
but  different  in  pronunciation,  such  as  love,  move, 
^Jove ; live,  thrive,  &c.  with  a great  variety  of  other 
terminations,  must  be  conceded  to  the  poet  without 
demur,  in  my  judgement ; or  we  shall  impose  a task 
upon  him  transcending  all  the  versatility  of  human 
wit,  and  shall  unavoidably  produce  a too  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  only  rhyming  words,  that  would 
be  left  for  occupation.  There  are  some  others  also, 
still  more  unlike  as  even,  given,  Heaven,  fc c.  of 
such  perpetual  r.  oessity  and  convenience,  so  com- 
modious in  particular  to  the  ends  of  verses,  and 
accommodated  by  such  a scarcity  of  parallels;  so 
prevalent  moreover  in  our  most  accepted  writers ; as 
to  claim  an  unreserved  indulgence  from  the  rigorous 
sentence  of  proscription. 

Thus,  under  the  impression  of  reverential  diffi- 
dence, bordering  on  religious  awe,  but  sustained  by 
a conviction  of  disinterested  purpose,  and  protected, 
I trust,  by  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  mighty 
genius  and  exquisite  accomplishments  of  our  transla- 

VoL.  I.  8 * 
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tor,  have  I presumed,  but  with  a trembling  hand  of 
conscious  imbecility,  to  delineate  a few  dark  spots, 
scarcely  visible  but  to  the  telescopic  eye  of  searching 
Criticism,  on  this  luminary  of  transcendent  bright- 
ness; from  whose  fountain  the  urns,  of  all  future 
adventurers  in  English  verse  will  be  replenished.  I 
eommend,  however,  my  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
the  candid  acceptance  of  the  reader,  and  proceed  to 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

We  should  suppose  of  course,  that  any  translator, 
and  much  more  an  original  genius,  naturally  impa- 
tient of  such  restraint,  would  gradually  sink  under 
the  fatigues  of  so  long  a work.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case  with  Pope  even  by  his  own  confession, 
in  his  Farewell  to  London  : 

Why  should  I stay  ? Both  parties  rage  : 

My  vixen  mistress  squalls  : 

The  wits  in  envious  feuds  engage, 

And  Homer  ( damn  him  !)  calls. 

Accordingly,  if  I mistake  not,  an  attentive  reader 
will  discover  more  frequent  instances  of  carelessness, 
and  a languor  creeping  upon  him  with  accelerated 
progress,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  longer  books 
even  in  the  Iliad  : but  these  symptoms  become  more 
numerous  and  strong  throughout  the  Odyssey  ; dis- 
coverable by  frequent  and  considerable  abridgements 
of  his  author,  and  by  inferiour  correctness.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  second  under- 
taking partook  much  less  of  a spontaneous  effort 
than  the  former:  and  was  prompted,  in  a great- mea- 
sure perhaps,  by  the  cold  incentive  of  pecuniary  profit; 
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and  in  part  from  a desire  of  exhibiting  a complete 
performance  to  the  public. 

In  my  opinion,  if  Time  and  Inclination  had  con- 
spired to  that  allotment,  Dryden’s  genius  and  mode 
of  versification  were  better  suited  to  a version  of 
Homer  than  of  Virgil : as  Pope  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated in  every  point  of  view  for  a noble  exhibition 
of  the  Roman  majesty  in  an  English  dress.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  poetry  has  sustained  no 
great  loss  by  the  discontinuance  of  Dryden’s  attempt 
on  Homer  with  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Iliad. 
The  extreme  carelessness  of  that  extraordinary  genius, 
and  his  extravagant  licentiousness  in  every  species 
of  deviation,  have  rendered  that  specimen  of  his 
powers  rather  a disparagement  to  the  reputation  of 
60  glorious  a poet,  than  a motive  of  regret  to  his 
readers;  though  Pope,  indeed,  from  a sincere  vene- 
ration for  the  vast  endowments  of  his  master,  bor- 
dering in  this  instance,  I think,  on  puerile  extrava- 
gance and  affected  candour,  has  declared  his  disincli- 
nation to  have  attempted  Homer  after  Dryden,  had 
he  prosecuted  his  undertaking.  On  the  supposition 
of  a proportionate  diligence  in  Dryden,  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  his  diction,  his  exuberant  and 
flowing  verse,  distinguished  by  an  unaffected  facility, 
that  accommodated  the  most  familiar  passages,  and  a 
stateliness  that  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  majesty 
of  the  most  sublime,  seco_nded  by  an  unexampled 
versatility  of  phrase  and  exuberance  of  composition, 
characterise  him  as  the  congenial  translator  of  the 
Grecian  bard : as  Pope,  from  a most  delicate  sensi- 
bility of  taste,  a judgement  unimpeachably  accurate 
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and  refined,  a texture  of  versification  mellifluous, 
sonorous  and  majestic  ; with  every  embellishment  of 
poetical  phraseology,  at  once  magnificent  and  chaste; 
seemed  preeminently  qualified  to  produce  a trans- 
cript of  Virgil,  which  the  fondest  admirer  of  antiquity 
would  not  have  presumed  to  disparage  in  competition 
with  the  great  original.  Yet,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  could  not  consent  to  exchange  our  English 
Iliad  for  an  iEneid,  even  of  the  same  artificer  : and 
much  less  for  such  a Homer  as  he  would  have  left  us, 
could  Dryden’s  Virgil  be  spared  to  our  country;  a 
work,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Pope,  as  an  excellent  model,  as  a treasury 
of  poetic  beauties,  and  as  an  incentive  of  emula- 
tion: a work,  which  made  him  indeed  in  a great 
measure  what  he  was.  The  stream  of  Pope’s  poetry, 
clear,  and  full,  and  strong,  may  be  justly  compared 
to  the  grandeur  and  exuberance  of  the  Nile  ; but  it’s 
fountains,  like  those  of  the  river  of  ./Egypt,  are  not 
unknown. 

The  characters  of  the  poetical  translators  of 
Homer’s  poems,  who  preceded  Pope,  may  be  stated 
in  few  words : and  have  been  in  some  measure  fairly 
and  fully  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Pope  himself. 

Chapman  was  not  destitute  of  genius.  His  expres- 
sion is  copious,  diversified,  and  vigorous;  his  execu- 
tion, spirited,  and  occasionally  rising  into  sublimity. 
The  effect,  however,  of  his  translation  is  much 
weakened  by  paraphrastical  prolixity  and  unauthorised 
interpolations  to  a degree  of  frivolous  puerility  and 
wild  licentiousness.  His  phrases  and  epithets  are 
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sometimes  eminently  happy : of  which,  and  of  his 
rhymes,  onr  poet  will  be  shewn  to  have  availed  him- 
self on  many  occasions  with  little  ceremony,  and  no 
scrupulous  acknowledgement  of  obligation.  Such 
redundancy  of  sentiment  and  bold  luxuriance  of  lan- 
guage afforded  many  opportunities  of  selecting 
flowers  to  so  careful  a scrutinizer  in  the  wilds  of 
Poetry,  as  the  bee  of  1 wickenham. 

Hobbes  is  stiff,  jejune,  and  crabbed  ; devoid  of 
ornament,  and  destitute  of  taste  : he  cramps,  hud- 
dles, mutilates,  and  burlesques  his  author:  he  is 
coarse,  and  vulgar,  and  flat  beyond  the  insipidity  of 
verbal  prose. 

Homer,  in  the  hands  of  the  rigid  philosopher  of 
Malmsbury.  undergoes  the  harsh  discipline  of  the 
dwarfs  compressed  in  boxes  by  the  ancients  *.  The 
unmerciful  strictures  of  the  operator  not  only  pre- 
vent an  appearance  of  the  body  in  its  native  fonn 
and  just  proportions,  but  crush  it  to  deformity. 
A translator  like  this,  in  all  respects  illaudable, 
could  have  but  slender  charms  for  the  hilarity  and 
elegance  of  a teeming  fancy  and  an  improved  taste  : 
and  accordingly  the  obligations  of  Pope  to  Hobbes 
are  few  and  trivial. 

The  chief  merit  of  Ogilby  consists  in  a com- 
mendable and  uniform  fidelity  to  the  sense  of  his 
author.  As  a poet,  his  pretensions  to  praise  of  any 
kind  can  scarcely  be  supported  : he  has  neither  ani- 
mation of  thought,  accuracy  of  taste,  sensibility  of 
feeling,  nor  ornament  of  diction.  Yet  our  translator 

* See  Longinus  <le  sub.  sect,  ult. 
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will  be  found  to  have  consulted  his  version  with  un- 
remitting steadiness,  and  to  have  profited  by  his 
rhymes  in  more  instances  than  would  be  previously 
supposed.  The  similar  structure  of  his  versification 
may  be  reasonably  deemed  a principal  cause  of  such 
particular  attention  from  Pope,  who  reflects  upon 
this  translator,  by  condescending  to  borrow  from 
him,  an  honour,  which  his  own  solitary  efforts 
would  never  have  procured ; and  has  thus  secured, 
perhaps,  the  future  existence  of  a version,  just  sink- 
ing into  the  gulph  of  perpetual  oblivion. 

Pretty  ! in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms! 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

As  I have  occasionally  quoted,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  reader  and  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
verbal  criticism,  several  translators,  subsequent  to 
Pope ; it  may  be  expected,  that  I should  pass  a 
short  judgement  upon  them  also. 

In  the  year  1 740  H.  Travers  publisht  by  subscrip  - 
tion a miscellaneous  collection  of  poetry : among 
which  are  translations  of  the  three  first  Iliads,  and 
from  the  sixth  the  story  of  Bellerophon.  The  whole 
of  this  collection  evinces  a man  of  genuine  poetic 
talents;  and  the  translations  just  mentioned  are  exe^ 
cuted  with  considerable  ability.  But  he  treads  closely 
in  the  steps  of  Pope  : and  though  he  frequently 
improves  on  his  predecessor,  the  general  effect  of 
his  version  is  cold  and  feeble  in  comparison,  and 
sufficiently  shews  at  every  step  the  extent  of  his 
ebligations  to  the  model,  which  iay  before  him.  He 
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too,  though  a man  oflearning,  has  supinely  adopted 
someof  his  master’s  misrepresentations  of  their  author. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Cowper  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  with  a benevolent  regard  at  the  same 
time  to  the  sacred  feelings  of  an  amiable  writer,  under 
a reverence  inspired  by  a man  of  fine  genius,  and 
with  justice  to  the  public  by  a religiously  scrupulous 
adherence  to  sincerity.  I speak  with  unwilling 
emphasis,  but  unaffected  hesitation,  when  I assert, 
if  my  own  ears  are  not  absolutely  unattuned  to  the 
mellifluous  cadence  of  poetic  numbers,  the  struc- 
ture of  Mr.  Cowper’s  verse  is  harsh,  broken,  and 
inharmonious,  to  a degree  inconceivable  in  a writer 
of  so  much  original  and  intrinsic  excellence.  His 
fidelity  to  his  author  is,  however,  entitled  to  un- 
reserved praise,  and  proclaims  the  accuracy  and  in- 
telligence of  a critical  proficient  in  his  language. 
The  true  sense  of  Homer  and  the  character  of  his 
phraseology  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Cowper’s  version  to 
more  advantage  beyond  all  comparison,  than  in  any 
other  translation  whatsoever  within  the  compass  of 
my  knowledge.  His  epithets  are  frequently  com- 
bined after  the  Greek  manner,  which  our  language 
most  happily  admits,  with  singular  dexterity  and 
complete  success:  his  diction  is  grand,  copious,  en- 
ergetic, and  diversified;  full  fraught  with  every  em- 
bellishment of  poetic  phraseology:  his  turns  of  ex- 
pression are  on  many  occasions  hit  off  with  mostinge- 
nious  felicity ; and  there  are  specimens  of  native  sim- 
plicity also  in  his  performance,  that  place  him  at  least 
on  a level  with  his  author,  and  vindicate  his  title  in 
. this  respect  to  a superiority  over  all  his  predecessors  in 
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this  most  arduous  and  painful  enterprise.  Boswell, 
in  his  life  of  Johnson,  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Cowper’s 
translation  with  an  unfeeling  petulance,  with  an  in- 
solent dogmatism,  perfectly  congenial  to  that  rash  and 
audacious  censor  *. 

In  conclusion,  I must  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader,  whilst  I detain  his  attention  by  a few  words 
concerning  myself  more  immediately,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, on  my  conduct  as  the  editor  of  these  noble 
poems.  I have  some  explanations  to  give,  many 
apologies  to  make,  and  much  candour  to  implore, 
or  ever  I can  expect  a favourable  acceptance  of  my 
labours. 

It  did  not  appear  to  fall  within  my  province,  as 
the  publisher  of  an  English  version,  to  digress  into 
criticisms,  verbal  or  sentimental,  on  Homer  himself ; 
into  disquisitions  on  points  of  history  and  geography, 
and  the  ceconomical  distribution  of  his  poem  : ani- 
madversions of  this  kind,  therefore,  will  be  sparingly 
discovered,  and  only  on  occasions,  when  they  were 
immediately  demanded  from  their  connection  with  the 
translation  of  our  poet.  What  I conceived  to  have 
become  my  principal  duty,  under  this  engagement, 
was,  1.  To  point  out  the  material  deviations  of  the 
translator  from  the  sense  of  his  orginal : 2.  To  open 

•This  sentence  would  have  been  accompanied  by  some  addi- 
tional chastisement : but  the  object  of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  reformation: 

From  zeal  or  malice  now  no  more  to  dread; 

And  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
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the  sources  of  these  deviations,  and,  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  the  versions  of  those  predecessors,  by  which 
he  had  essentially  modelled  his  own  : and  3.  lastly. 
To  pass  a free  censure,  to  the  best  of  my  judgement, 
on  the  defects  of  his  versification,  that  I might  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  the  pernicious  effects  of  weighty 
authority  from  so  distinguished  an  example ; and 
might  thus  contribute,  as  far  as  the  mediocrity  of  my 
talents  and  taste  would  enable  me,  to  the  melioration 
of  English  poetry. 

1.  A deficiency  of  classical  knowledge  could  not 
fail  of  detection  during  the  progress  of  so  long  a 
work  as  the  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  though  he 
is  the  most  simple  and  perspicuous  of  writers : and 
Pope’s  aberrations  from  the  sense  of  his  author  are 
much  too  oblique  and  frequent  to  be  explained  on 
any  other  conceivable  hypothesis,  without  a gross 
impeachment  of  his  character  as  a literary  profligate : 
otherwise,  it  were  a most  fraudulent  imposture  on  the 
public,  and  an  immoral  violation  of  this  reasonable 
confidence,  that  a man,  who  profited  so  abundantly 
by  his  undertaking  * should  spare  no  labour  within 
the  compass  of  his  abilities  in  a conscientious  dis- 

i 

* But  thanks  to  Homer  since  I live  and  thrive, 

Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive, 
arc  his  own  words  of  himself  and  his  translation;  uttered,  alas! 
with  little  truth  and  less  modesty.  The  list  of  his  subscribers  is 
emblazoned  with  royalty  and  nobility;  and  the  man,  who  con- 
descends to  solicit  the  public  for  subscriptions,  let  his  genius  and 
accomplishments  be  as  eminent  as  they  please,  is  indebted  to  the 
benefaction  of  every  contributor. 
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charge  of  his  engagement.  Had  he  been  adequately 
versed,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  hisauthor,  such  a 
neglect,  as  experiment  will  prove  upon  him,  would 
demonstrate  an  indifference  to  his  duty,  or  a lazy  pre- 
cipitation in  the  completion  of  his  task,  for  which  no 
apology  can  be  offered.  And  it  seemed  of  some 
moment,  as  a literary  curiosity  at  least,  that  some 
examiner,  not  incompetent  to  such  an  office,  should 
6ubmit  to  the  invidious  drudgery  of  pointing  out  to 
the  English  reader  in  what  respects  this  sublime  and 
elegant  production  disagreed  with  it’s  great  original. 

2.  It  seemed  also,  not  unlikely  to  be  productive 
of  some  amusement  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  a 
help  to  the  formation  of  a true  estimate  of  our  poet’s 
merit  in  this  work,  to  trace  his  steps  through  the 
paths  of  his  predecessors,  as  far  as  they  were  dis- 
coverable now.  Perhaps,  however,  the  deduction 
from  his  praise  of  invention  on  this  score  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  result  of  compari- 
son in  favour  of  his  taste:  by  contemplating  the  rich 
tissue  of  poetical  embellishment,  in  which  he  has  so 
gorgeously  enrobed  the  rags  and  nakedness  of  his 
predecessors.  They  at  least,  as  I before  insinuated, 
are  indebted  to  him  for  innumerable  specimens  of 
their  straw  preserved  in  the  pellucid  amber  of  his 
genius;  for  abundant  conversions  of  their  disregarded 
and  forgotten  rubbish  by  his  magic  touch  into  the 
purest  gold. 

3.  It  may  appear  on  the  first  aspect,  with  every 
semblance  of  propriety,  a most  hardy  and  unwarrant- 
able presumption,  an  unequivocal  token  of  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  my  own  attainments,  for  an 
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uninspired  resident  in  the  very  lowest  regions  of  Par- 
nassus, who  **  glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as 
he  writes;”  to  have  ventured  not  only  an  indication  of 
the  failings  of  Pope,  but  h frequent  attempt  to  com- 
pensate or  correct  them.  I must  entreat  the  reader, 
however,  to  consider  me  in  my  true  character ; not 
as  an  absurd  pretender  to  rivalry  in  my  substitutions, 
but  merely  as  an  officious  adventurer  in  his  service, 
by  endeavouring  his  gratification  through  a more 
pleasant  medium  than  a dry  recital  of  remarks  in  un- 
adorned prose;  and  this  too  with  the  sacrifice  of  all 
selfishness  in  so  unreserved  an  exposure  of  myself  to 
an  imputation  of  audacity  and  the  free  lash  of  ridi- 
cule. But  my  chief  intention  by  this  conduct  was, 
to  give  some  intimation  of  the  manner,  in  which 
Pope  might  have  delineated  the  phrase  and  sentiment 
of  his  author  with  inculpable  precision ; with  no  ex- 
tinction of  fire,  and  no  impediment  to  the  flowing 
facility  of  his  numbers.  I regard  myself  as  little 
more  than  the  lifeless  guide-post,  stationed  merely  to 
point  the  road ; not  as  the  vigorous  traveller,  who 
can  pursue  it.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  very  mode- 
rate discernment  and  very  slender  talents  to  descry 
mistakes  ; but  true  genius  only  can  correct  them.  It 
is  a fact  indubitably  certain,  that  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue  would  have  enabled  Pope 
to  give  us  a translation  of  Homer  perfectly  precise 
and  faithful,  without  hazard  of  evaporation  to  a single 
atom  from  the  vital  spirit  of  poetic  phrenzy. 

I have  much  reason  also  to  apprehend  satiety  and 
disgust  on  the  part  of  my  reader  from  a current 
similarity  of  remark ; which,  however,  seemed  in-  , 
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separable  from  the  requisition  of  my  undertaking: 
and  with  still  stronger  apprehension  may  I suppose 
the  probability  of  weariness  from  a sameness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  delivery  of  these  remarks.  But  I 
chose  to  encounter  this  danger,  in  preference,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  self- torment  of  perpetual  excursion 
in  pursuit  of  new  expression ; and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  censure  of  most  ridiculous  and  pedantic  affecta- 
tion, by  a disproportionate  investment  of  meager  cri- 
ticisms in  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  technical  and 
sonorous  phrase  *.  Who  could  exclaim,  without  a 
most  ridiculous  self-sufficiency,  for  the  n«  a-ru  of 
Archimedes  to  move  a brick,  or  elevate  a feather? 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a mouse  is  bom. 

Lastly;  to  remove  from  myself  no  improbable  ac- 
cusation of  censorial  malignity,  imputable  either  to 
constitutional  sourness,  to  an  envious  disparagement 
of  unattainable  accomplishments,  or  an  insolent  affec- 
tation of  delicate  sensibilityand  superior  discernment; 
I must  advertise  the  reader,  that  to  notice  imper- 
fections was  more  consonant  to  my  duty,  than  to  ex- 
patiate on  excellence.  The  numberless  elegances  of 
Pope’s  translation  would  in  this  case  have  reduced  me 
to  the  necessity  of  perpetual  exclamation  only,  with 
no  great  deference  to  the  taste  and  sagacity  of  the 

* Quod  alibi  magnificum,  tumidum  alibi : ct,  qua:  iiumilia 
ciica  res  magnas,  apta  circa  mi  no  res  videntur  : et  sicut  in  ora- 
tione  nitida,  notabilc  cst  hmnilius  verbum,  ct  vclut  macula ; it& 
& sermonc  tcnui  sublime  nitidumquc  discordat,  fitque  corruptum, 
quia  in  piano  tumct.  Quintil.  instit.  orat.  viji.  3, 
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reader : Pulchre,  bend,  rectd ! must  have  been  the 
wearisome  and  monotonous  burthen  of  every  para- 
graph. The  gay  profusion  of  poetic  flowers  through 
this  paradise  of  the  Muses  beams  with  a bloom  of 
beauty,  and  breathes  with  a gale  of  fragrance,  which 
must  excite  vibrations  of  pleasure  on  the  dull  senso- 
rium  even  of  the  most  inanimate  observer;  and  will 
charm  the  more  delicate  sensations  of  sympathetic 
souls  with  inexpressible  and  eternal  rapture ! 

— As  when  to  them,  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest:  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas’d,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a league 

Cheer’d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles. 

GILBERT  WAKEFIELD. 

Hackney,  Sep.  21,  1795. 


Von.  i. 
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THE  CONTENTION  OF  ACIIILLBS  AND  AGAMEMNON. 

In  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  having  sacked  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  taken  from  thence  two 
beautiful  captives,  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  allotted  the  first 
to  Agamemnon,  and  the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses , 

the  father  of  Chryseis,  and  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  to 
the  Grecian  camp  to  ransom  her ; with  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  opens,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege. 
The  priest  being  refused  and  insolently  dismissed  by 
Agamemnon,  intreats  for  vengeance  from  his  God, 
who  inflicts  a pestilence  on  the  Greeks.  Achilles  calls 
a council,  and  encourages  Chalcas  to  declare  the  cause 
of  it,  tv  ho  attributes  it  to  the  refusal  of  Chryseis.  The 
king  being  obliged  to  send  back  his  captive,  enters  into 
a furious  contest  with  Achilles,  which  Nestor  pacifies  ; 
however,  as  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  the  army, 
he  seizes  on  Briseis  in  revenge.  Achilles  in  discontent 
withdraws  himself  and  his  forces  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  ; and  complaining  to  Thetis , she  supplicates 
Jupiter  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  her 
son,  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans.  Jupiter  granting 
her  suit  incenses  Juno,  between  whom  the  debate  runs 
high,  till  they  are  reconciled  by  the  address  of  Vulcan. 

The  lime  of  tivo  and  twenty  days  is  taken  up  in  this 
hook ; nine  during  the  plague,  one  in  the  council  and 
quarrel  of  the  Princes,  and  twelve  for  Jupiter's  stay 
with  the  Ethiopians , at  whose  return  Thetis  prefers 
her  petition.  The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
then  changes  to  Chrysa,  and  lastly  to  Olympus. 
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Xt  is  something  strange  that  of  all  the  commentators  upon 
Homer,  there  is  hardly  one  whose  principal  design  is  to  illustrate 
the  poetical  beauties  of  the  author.  They  are  voluminous  in  ex- 
plaining those  sciences  which  he  made  but  subservient  to  his 
poetry,  and  sparing  only  upon  that  art  which  constitutes  his  char 
racter.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  ostentation  of  men  who 
had  more  reading  than  taste,  and  were  fonder  of  shewing  their 
variety  of  learning  in  all  kinds,  than  their  single  understanding 
in  poetry.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  their  remarks  are  rather 
philosophical,  historical,  geographical,  allegorical,  or  in  short 
any  thing  rather  than  critical  and  poetical.  Even  the  gramma- 
rians. though  their  whole  business  and  use  be  only  to  render  the 
words  of  an  author  intelligible,  are  strangely  touched  with  the 
pride  of  doing  something  more  than  they  ought.  The  grand 
ambition  of  one  sort  of  scholars  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
various  lections ; which  they  have  done  to  such  a degree  of  obscure 
diligence,  that  (as  Sir  H.  Savil  observed)  we  now  begin  to  value 
the  first  editions  of  books  as  most  correct,  because  they  have  been 
the  least  corrected.  The  prevailing  passion  of  others  is  to  discover 
new  meanings  in  the  author,  whom  they  will  cause  to  appear 
mysterious  puta'.y  for  the  vanity  of  being  thought  to  unravel  him. 
These  account  it  a disgrace  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded them  j and  it  is  generally  the  fate  of  such  *people  who  will 
never  say  what  was  said  before,  to  say  what  will  never  be  said 
after  them.  If  they  can  but  find  a word,  that  has  once  been 
^trained  by  some  dark  writer,  to  signify  any  thing  different  from 
ifs  usual  acceptation ; it  is  frequent  with  them  to  apply  it  con- 
stantly to  that  uncommon  meaning,  whenever  they  meet  it  in  a 
clear  writer ; for  reading  is  so  much  dearer  to  them  than  sense, 
that  they  will  discard  it  at  any  time  to  make  way  for  a criticism. 
In  other  places  where  they  cannot  contest  the  truth  of  the  com- 
mon interpretation,  they  get  themselves  room  for  dissertation  by 
imaginary  amphibologies,  which  they  will  have  to  be  designed  by 
the  author.  This  disposition  of  finding  out  different  significa- 
tions in  one  thing,  may  be  the  effect  of  either  too  much,  or  top 
little  wit : for  men  of  a right  understanding  generally  see  at  once 
all  that  an  author  can  reasonably  mean,  but  others  are  apt  to  fancy 
two  meanings  for  want  of  knowing  one.  Not  to  add,  that  there 
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is  a vast  deal  of  difference  between  the  learning  of  a critick,  and 
the  puzzling  of  a grammarian. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  something  out  of  a hundred  pedants 
that  is  not  pedanticai ; yet  this  he  must  do,  who  would  give  a 
tolerable  abstract  of  the  former  expositors  of  Homer.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Eustathius  are  indeed  an  immense  treasury  of  the 
Greek  learning  ; but  as  he  seems  to  have  amassed  the  substance  of 
whatever  others  had  written  upon  the  author,  so  he  is  not  free  from 
some  of  the  foregoing  censures.  There  are  those  who  have  said 
that  a judicious  abstract  of  him  alone  might  furnish  out  sufficient 
illustrations  upon  Homer.  It  was  resolved  to  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  through  that  voluminous  work,  and  the  reader  may  bo 
assured  those  remarks  that  any  way  concern  the  poetry,  or  art  of 
the  poet,  are  much  fewer  than  is  imagined.  The  greater  part  of 
these  is  already  plundered  by  succeeding  commentators,  who  have 
very  little  but  what  they  owe  to  him : and  I am  obliged  to  say 
even  of  Madam  Dacier,  that  she  is  either  more  beholden  to  him 
than  she  has  confessed,  or  has  read  him  less  than  she  is  willing  to 
own.  She  has  made  a farther  attempt  than  her  predecessors  to  dis- 
cover the  beauties  of  the  poet ; though  we  have  often  only  her 
general  praises  and  exclamations,  instead  of  reasons.  But  her 
remarks  all  together  are  the  most  judicious  collection  extant  of  die 
scattered  observations  of  the  antients  and  modems,  as  her  preface, 
is  excellent,  and  her  translation  equally  careful  and  elegant. 

The  chief  design  of  the  following  notes  is  to  comment  upon. 
Homer  as  a poet  j whatever  in  them  is  extracted  from  others  is 
constantly  owned ; the  remarks  of  the  ancients  are  generally  set  at 
length,  and  the  places  cited ; all  those  of  Eustathius  are  collected 
which  fall  under  this  scheme  j many  which  were  not  acknowledged 
by  other  commentators  are  restored  to  the  true  owner  j and  the 
same  justice  is  shewn  to  those  who  refused  it  to  others.  P. 

These  various  lections,  spoken  of  by  our  poet  in  the  beginning 
of  this  note,  are  merely  the  different  reports  of  MSS.  our  chief 
authorities  for  constituting  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers : and 
the  old  editions  are  those  for  the  most  part,  which  express  these 
MSS.  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  uncontaminated  indeed  by  the  ar- 
bitrary interposition  of  ignorant  unskilful  editors.  Whence,  how- 
ever, the  peutlance  and  absurdity  of  our  author’s  remark  is  ma- 
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nifest : who  was  too  fond  of  stepping  beyond  his  province,  to 
attack  what  he  called  verbal  criticks. 

And  with  respect  to  Eustathius,  he  appears  to  have  made  a 
very  inadequate  use  of  the  authors  on  Homer,  and  other  Greek 
productions,  extant  in  his  time : and  very  little  of  what  is  really 
important,  either  in  grammar  or  criticism  not  derived  from 
•Athenaeus,  and  existing  Scholiasts,  will  be  found  in  the  volumi- 
nous collections  of  this  loquacious  commentator.  Editor. 

• 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  formed  upon  anger  and  its  ill  effects, 
the  plan  of  Virgil’s  upon  pious  resignation  and  its  rewards  ; and 
thus  every  passion  or  virtue  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  of 
an  epic  poem.  This  distinction  between  two  authors  wrho  have 
been  so  successful,  seemed  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  they 
who  would  imitate  either  may  not  stumble  at  the  very  entrance,  or 
so  curb  their  imaginations,  as  to  deprive  us  of  noble  morals  told 
in  a new  variety  of  accidents.  Imitation  does  not  hinder  inven- 
tion : we  may  observe  the  rules  of  nature,  and  write  in  the  spirit 
of  those  who  have  best  hit  upon  them ; without  taking  the  same 
track,  beginning  in  the  same  manner,  and  following  the  main  of 
their  story  almost  step  by  step  ; as  most  of  the  modem  writers  of 
epic  poetry  have  done  after  one  of  these  great  poets.  P. 

v This  seems  a very  different  judgment  from  the  paradoxical  deci- 
sion of  his  great  friend  and  commentator.  “ These  are  the  three 
" species  of  the  epic  poem;  for  its  largest  sphere  is  uuman 
“ action,  which  can  only  be  considered  in  a moral,  a political, 
" or  religious  view  ; and  these  (Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton)  the 
“ three  great  makers  : for  each  of  their  poems  was  struck  out  at 
“ a heat,  and  came  to  perfection  from  its  first  essay.  Here  then 
“ the  grand  scene  was  closed;  and  all  further  improvements  of  the 
“ epic  at  ah  end.”  Divine  Legation,  i.  p.  287.  4th  edition. 
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Achilles1  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful 
spring 

Of  woes  unnumber  d,  heav’nly  Goddess,  sing! 

NOTES. 

Ver.  l.]  Quintilian  has  told  us,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
Homer’s  two  poems  the  rules  of  all  Exordiums  were  derived. — 
“ In  paucissimis  versibus  utriusque  operis  ingressu,  legem  Proccmiorvm 
" non  dicoscrcaxit,  sals  constituit."  Yet  Rapin  has  been  very  free 
with  this  invocation,  in  his  Comparison  between  Horner  and  Virgil ; 
which  is  by  no  means  the  most  judicious  of  his  works.  He  cavils 
first  at  the  Poet’s  insisting  so  much  upon  the  effects  of  Achilles's 
anger.  That  it  was  “ the  cause  of  the  woes  of  the  Greeks,”  that 
it  “ sent  so  many  heroes  to  the  shades,”  that  “ their  bodies  were 
“ left  a prey  to  birds  and  beasts,”-  the  first  of  which  he  thinks  had 
been  sufficient.  One  may  answer,  that  the  woes  of  Greece  might 
consist  in  several  other  things  than  in  the  death  of  her  heroes,  which 
was  therefore  needful  to  be  specified  : as  to  the  bodies,  he  might 
have  reflected  how  great  a curse  die  want  of  burial  was  accounted 
by  the  ancients,  and  how  prejudicial  it  was  esteemed  even  to  the 
souls  of  the  deceased.  We  have  a most  particular  example  of  the 
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That  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomyreign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain ; 


strength  of  this  opinion  from  the  conduct  of  Sophocles  in  his 
Ajax  ; who  thought  this  very  point  sufficient  to  make  the  distress 
of  the  last  act  of  that  tragedy,  which  is  extended  after  the  death  of 
his  Hero,  purely  to  satisfy  the  audience  that  he  obtained  the  rights 
of  sepulture.  Next  he  objects  it  as  preposterous  in  Homer  to 
desire  the  Muse  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  her  solemnly  in  his  own  person  that  ’twas  the  Kill  of  Jove 
which  brought  it  about.  But  is  a poet  then  to  be  imagined  intirely 
ignorant  of  his  subject,  though  he  invokes  theMuse  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars ? may  not  Homer  be  allowed  the  knowledge  of  so  plain  a 
truth,  as  tliat  the  will  of  God  is  fulfilled  in  all  things  ? nor  does  his 
manner  of  saying  this  infer  that  he  iu/’orm  the  Muse  of  it,  but  only 
corresponds  with  the  usual  way  of  desiring  information  from  an- 
other concerning  any  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  mentioning  that 
little  we  know  of  it  in  general.  What  is  there  more  in  this  passage  ? 
“ Sing,  O Goddess,  that  wrath  of  Achilles,  which  proved  so  per- 
" nicious  to  the  Greeks : we  only  know  the  effects  of  it,  that  it 
" sent  innumerable  brave  men  to  the  shades,  and  tliat  it  was  Jove's 
“ will  it  should  be  so.  But  tell  me,  O Muse,  what  was  the  source 
"of  this  destructive  anger  ?”  I cannot  comprehend  what  Rapin 
means  by  saying,  it  is  hard  to  know  where  this  invocation  ends, 
.and  that  it  is  confounded  with  the  narration,  which  so  manifestly 
begins  at  AutS?  »£  But  upon  the  whole,  methsnks  the 

French  critics  play  double  with  us,  when  they  sometimes  represent 
the  rules  of  poetry  to  he  formed  upon  the  practice  of  Homer,  and 
at  other  times,  arraign  their  master,  as  if  he  transgressed  them. — 
Horace  has  said  the  exordium  of  an  epic  poem  ought  to  be  plain 
and  modest,  and  instances  Homer's  as  such  ; and  Rapin  from  this 
very  rule  will  be  trying  Homer  and  judging  it  otherwise  (for  he 
criticises  also  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey.)  But  for  a full 
answer  we  may  bring  the  words  of  Quintilian  (whom  Rapin  him- 
self allows  to  be  the  best  of  criticks)  concerning  these  propositions 
and  invocations  of  our  author,  “ Bencvolum  avditorem  invocationc 
“ deantmquasprizsidcreratibus  credit  um  est , intentum  proposed  rerum 
“ magnitudine , <$•  doc  Hem  sutnntd  cela  iter  comprchensd , Jacit  .’*  P. 
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Whose  limbs  unbury ’d  on  the  naked  shore,  s 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore: 

Ver.  1 , j aiefi  (lilt  tltiXvaitu  ’A^tAit®-. 

Plutarch  observes  there  is  a defect  in  the  measure  of  this  first  line 
(I  suppose  he  means  in  the  Eta’s  of  the  patronymick.)  This;  he 
thinks,  the  fiery  vein  of  Homer,  making  haste  to  his  subject,  past 
over  with  a bold  neglect,  being  conscious  of  his  own  power  and 
perfection  in  the  greater  parts  j as  some  (says  he)  who  make  vir- 
tue their  sole  aim,  pass  by  censure  in  smaller  matters.  But  per- 
haps we  may  find  no  occasion  to  suppose  this  a neglect  in  him,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  word  Pelides,  had  he  made  use  of  it  with- 
out so  many  alterations  as  he  has  put  it  to  in  n»A»i«/ii>,  would  still 
have  been  true  to  the  rules  of  measure.  Make  but  a diphthong  of 
the  second  Eta  and  the  Iota,  instead  of  their  being  two  syllable* 
(perhaps  by  the  fault  of  transcribers)  and  the  objection  is  gone. 
Or  perhaps  it  might  be  designed,  that  the  verse  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  sing  of  violent  anger  should  run  off  in  the  rapidity  of 
Dactyls.  This  art  he  is  allowed  to  have  used  in  other  places,  and 
Virgil  has  been  particularly  celebrated  for  it.  P. 

What  Plutarch  meant,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  as  he  did  not 
explain  himself : the  preceding  note,  however,  deserves  the  fide 
of  the  Ajax  of  Augustus  : it  should  fall  upon  the  sponge.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  the  Greek  poets  than  the  coalescence  of  « u 
into  one  syllable:  a license,  which  even  Virgil  allows  himself 
more  than  once  in  the  word  eodem. 

In  the  first  edition  thus : 

Hie  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O goddess,  sing. 

Ver.  3 ] This  is  an  imitation  of  Dacier. — " Cette  colere 
" pernicieuse,-— qui  precipita  dans  Ic  sombre  royaumc  tie  Platon, 
“ Jes  ames  genereuses  de  tant  de  heros.” 

Ver.  5.]  He  had  once  written, 

— — on  the  hostile  shore  : 

Which  was  better  : as  the  circumstance  of  being  unburied  in  an 
enemy's  country  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  sorrow  to  a hea- 
then in  those  days. 
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Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove. 

Such  was  the  sov’reign  doom,  and  such  the 
will  of  Jove ! 


Mr.  Travers  almost  equals  in  majesty,  and  in  simplicity  exceeds, 
our  poet  in  this  couplet : 

While  dogs  and  every  vulture  of  the  plain. 

Found  a rich  banquet  in  the  heaps  of  slain. 

And  Tickell’s  version  ;3  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  his  author 
here  than  Pope’s : 

Whilst  in  promiscuous  heaps  their  bodies  lay 
A feast  for  dogs  and  every  bird  of  prey. 

I shall  give  now,  as  on  many  future  occasions,  a literal  copy  of  the 
original  in  equal  compass ; not  as  a proper  and  complete  version  by 
any  means,  but  as  the  only  method  of  notifying  to  the  English 
reader  the  deviations,  the  omissions,  the  amplifications,  the  addi- 
tions, and  the  embellishments  of  our  poet. 

And  made  them  spoils  of  every  dog  and  fowl : 
where  the  general  word  every  is  very  emphatical,  and  is  designed 
to  point  out  their  utterly  abandoned  and  defenceless  state,  so  as  to 
be  secure  from  no  animals,  however  small,  and  feeble,  and  irresolute. 
I would,  therefore,  propose  the  following  attempt : 

Whose  limbs,  defenceless  and  neglected,  lay 
To  every  dog,  and  every  fowl,  a prey. 

Our  poet  seems  indebted  to  Ogilby  for  his  epithets  : 

Devouring  vultures  on  their  bodies  prey’d. 

And  greedy  dogs. 

Maynwaring  renders  thus  ; and  not  contemptibly  : 

Whose  limbs  in  Phrygian  plains  extended  lay. 

Expos'd  to  dogs  and  rav’nous  birds  of  prey. 

Ver.  7.]  It  is  obvious  from  a comparison  of  all  the  other 
translators,  that  our  author  was  indebted  to  Hobbes  for  tha 
rhymes  of  this  couplet : 

Whilst  the  two  Princes  of  the  army  strove. 

King  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  stout : 

That  so  it  should  be  was  the  will  of  Jove. 

In  this  exordium,  and  in  similar  passages  of  narrative  and  simple 
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Declare  O Muse!  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended 
pow’r  ? 10 

description,  a version  like  Pope's  infinitely  exceeds,  in  my  opi- 
nion, any  blank  translation  that  could  be  given.  Rhyme  is  such 
a decoration,  as  a poetical  subject  in  this  case  seems  absolutely  to  " 
require. 

Ver.  8.  Will  of  Jure.]  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  poets, 
inteq>rets  in  this  place  to  signify  Fate,  not  imagining  it  con- 
sistent with  the  goodness  of  the  supreme  being,  or  Jupiter,  to  con- 
trive or  practice  any  evil  against  men.  Eustathius  makes  [Will] 
here  to  refer  to  the  promise  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Thetis,  that  he 
would  honour  her  son  by  siding  with  Troy,  while  he  should  be 
absent.  "But  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions,  perhaps  the  meaning 
maybe,  that  when  Tate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Ju- 
piter having  the  power  of  incidents  to  bring  it  to  pass,  fulfilled 
that  decree  by  providing  means  for  it.  So  that  the  words  may 
thus  specify  the  time  of  action  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  in 
which  those  incidents  worked,  till  the  promise  to  Thetis  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ascertained  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  death  of  Hector.  However  it  is  certain  that  this  poet  was  not 
an  absolute  fatalist,  but  still  supposed  the  power  of  Jove  superior  : 
for  in  the  sixteenth  Iliad,  we  see  him  designing  to  save  Sarpedon, 
though  the  Fates  had  decreed  his  death  if  Juno  had  not  interposed. 
Neither  does  he  exclude  free-will  in  men  ; for  as  he  attributes  the 
destruction  of  the  heroes  to  the  will  of  Jove  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Iliad,  so  he  attributes  the  destruction  of  Ulysses's  friends  to 
their  oxen  Jolly  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odysses  : 

Aurut  yxf  trpirifitrif  ttreuriattyro  o>.otrc.  P. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  is  not  ob- 
vious. I understand  the  poet  as  follows  : “ But  the  uill  of  Jove 
wat  all  this  time  accomplishing.  He  had  decreed  the  destruction 
“ of  Troy,  which  was  brought  forwards  by  this  very  mean,  the 
“ quarrel  between  the  chiefs  ; a circumstance,  that  appeared  very 
“ likely  to  impede,  and  even  frustrate,  the  grand  event.  For  the 
“ resentment,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  was  fatal  to 
" Hector,  and  in  him  to  Troy.” 
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Latona’s  son  a dire  contagion  spread, 

And  heap’d  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the 
dead; 

Ver.  <).  Declare,  0 Muse.']  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
first  period  ends  at  «’  iViAu'it#  and  the  interrogation  to  the 

Muse  begins  with  ’E? »»  ««  rlc  zfZr* Or  whether  the  period  does 

not  end  till  the  words,  J*©-  'a^aa «»s,  with  only  a single  interro- 
gation at  Tt<  t’  uf  rfit  iiia ? I should  be  inclined  to  favour 

the  former,  and  think  it  a double  interrogative,  as  Milton  seems 
to  have  done  in  his  imitation  of  this  place  at  the  beginning  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

Say  first  what  cause 

Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  ike.  And  just  after. 

Who  first  seduc’d  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

Besides  that  I think  the  proposition  concludes  more  nobly  with  the 
sentence.  Suck  u-as  the  will  of  Jure.  But  the  latter  being  followed 
by  roost  editions,  and  by  all  the  translations  I have  seen  in  any 
language,  the  general  acceptation  is  here  complied  with,  only 
transposing  the  line  to  keep  the  sentence  last  j and  the  next  verses- 
are  so  turned  as  to  include  the  double  interrogation,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  justice  to  another  interpretation  of  the  words  Ej-  * ii  *», 
Ex  quo  tempore;  which  makes  the  date  of  the  quarrel  from  whence 
the  poem  takes  its  rise.  Chapman  would  have  ex  quo  understood  of 
Jupiter,  from  whom  the  debate  was  suggested  j but  this  clashes 
with  the  line  immediately  following,  where  he  asks,  what  God  in- 
spired the  contention  ? and  answers,  it  was  Apollo,  P, 

The  futility  of  this  criticism,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  note,  has  been  already  noticed  by  Clarke : and  this  will  of 
Jove  is  farther  explained  in  book  xv.  ver.  713. 

Ver.  10.]  The  uniformity  of  grammar  required  sprang. 

Ver.  11  ] luitona's  son.]  Here  the  author,  who  first  invoked 
the  Muse  as  the  Goddess  of  Memory,  vanishes  from  the  reader’s 
v iew,  and  leaves  her  to  relate  the  whole  aflair  through  the  poem, 
whose  presence  from  this  time  diffuses  an  air  of  majesty  over  the 
relation.  And  lest  this  should  be  lost  to  our  thoughts  in  the 
continuation  of  the  story-,  he  sometimes  refreshes  them  with  a new 
invocation  at  proper  intervals.  Eustathius.  P. 
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■ The  king  of  men  his  rev  rend  priest  defy  d, 

And  for  the  king’s  offence  the  people  dy’d. 

ForChryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain  15 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor’s  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 

Apollo’s  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands: 

By  these  he  begs;  and  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.  20 


His  obligations  in  this  couplet  are  due  to  Drydjcn  : 

For  this  the  God  a swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

But  Tickell  in  general  profits  more  by  his  illustrious  predecessor 
than  our  Poet. 

Ver.  14.]  An  edifying  reflexion,  engrafted  on  the  original,  and 
derived  from  Horace : 

delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi : 

And  subjects  rue  the  madness  of  their  kings. 

One  couplet  of  Tickeil’s  in  this  paragraph  is  but  little  inferior  to 
Pope’s : 

Hence  swift  contagion,  by  the  god’s  commands. 

Swept  through  the  camp,  and  thinn’d  the  Grecian  bands. 
Ver.  16.]  This  turn  of  the  passage  our  poet  derived  from 
Chapman,  a little  further  on  in  the  speech  of  Chryses: 

For  these  fit  presents  to  dissolve,  the  ransomeable  chaine 
Of  my  lov’d  daughter’s  servitude. 

Ver.  17.]  He  has  not  done  much  more  than  alter  the  rhymes 
of  Dryden : 

Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood  j 
Auful,  and  arm’d  with  ensigns  of  the  God. 

Ver.  20.  The  sceptre  and  the  laurel  croxcn  ^ There  is  something 
exceedingly  venerable  in  this  appearance  of  the  priest.  He  comes 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  God  he  belonged  to;  the  laurel  crown,  now 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  shew  he  was  a suppliant ; and  a golden 
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He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor’d  for  grace 

The  brother-kings,  of  Atreus’  royal  race. 

Ye  kings  and  warriors ! may  your  vows  be 
crown’d. 

And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the 
ground. 

May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are 
o’er,  25 


Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But  oh!  relieve  a wretched  parent’s  pain. 
And  give  Chrysei's  to  these  arms  again ; 


sceptre,  which  the  ancients  gave  in  particular  to  Apollo,  as  they 
did  a silver  one  to  the  moon,  and  other  sorts  to  the  planets. — 
Eustathius.  P. 

Ver.  23.  IV  kings  and  ■warriors.']  The  art  of  this  speech  is 
remarkable.  Chryses  considers  the  constitution  of  the  Greeks  be- 
fore Troy  as  made  up  of  troops  partly  from  kingdoms  and  partly 
from  democracies  : wherefore  he  begins  with  a distinction  which 
comprehends  all.  After  this,  as  Apollo's  priest,  he  prays  that  they 
may  obtain  the  two  blessings  they  had  most  in  view,  the  conquest  of 
Troy,  and  a safe  return.  Then,  as  he  names  his  petition,  he  offers 
an  extraordinary  ransom;  and  concludes  with  kidding  them  fear  the 
God  if  they  refuse  it ; like  one  who  from  his  office  seems  to  foresee 
their  misery,  and  exhorts  them  to  shun  it.  Thus  he  endeavours  to 
work  by  the  art  of  a general  application,  by  religion,  by  interest,  ~ 
and  the  insinuation  of  danger.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
Eustathius  remarks  on  this  place;  and  in  pursuance  to  his  last  obser- 
vation, the  epithet  avenging  is  added  to  this  version,  that  it  may 
appear  the  priest  foretells  the  anger  of  his  God.  P. 

The  superiour  delicacy,  grace,  and  elegance  of  Pope  to  the 
other  translators,  cannot  be  better  exemplified,  than  by  a comparison 
of  this  speech  with  theirs. 
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If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move. 

And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove.  30 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  rev’rence,  and  release  the  fain 
Not  so  Atrides : He,  with  kingly  pride. 

Repuls’d  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply ’d: 

Hence  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile 
plains,  35- 

Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains; 

Ver.  30]  Our  poet  here,  and  above  in  v.  18,  omits  an  image 
of  his  original,  which  he  might  easily  have  preserved  by  writing 
thus: 

And  dread  far-shocting  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove.. 

Mr.  Travers  has  thus  rendered,  with  great  success  : 

To  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove,  your  rev'rence  show ; 

The  God  who  bends  the  far-destroying  bow. 

Ver.  31.]  Ogilby  and  Chapman  alone,  of  all  the  rhyming 
translators,  are  true  to  their  author.  The  former  is  not  con- 
temptible : 

Straight  all  the  Greeks,  as  one,  their  voices  give. 

The  priest  to  honour,  and  his  gifts  receive. 

Ver.  33.  He  with  pride  repuls'd.']  It  has  been  remarked  in  honour 
of  Homer’s  judgment,  and  the  care  he  took  of  his  reaJer's  morals, 
that  where  he  speaks  of  evil  actions  committed,  or  hard  words 
given,  he  generally  characterises  them  as  such  by  a previous  ex- 
pression. This  passage  is  given  as  one  instance  of  it,  where  he 
says  the  repulse  of  Chryses  was  a proud  injurious  action  in  Aga- 
memnon : and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  his  heroes  treat 
one  another  with  hard  language  in  this  book,  he  still  takes  care  to 
let  us  know  they  were  under  a distraction  of  anger.  Plutarch,  of 
reading  Poets.  P. 

Ver.  35.]  He  took  from  Dryden  this  aukward  phrase,  hence 
on  thy  life-,  and  has  very  inadequately  represented  his  original,  when 
Chapman  and  Ogilby  had  already  done  more  justice  to  their  author. 
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Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown  and  golden  rod. 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  God. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain ; 
And  pray’rs,  and  tears,  and  bribes  shall  plead 
in  vain ; 

Till  time  shall  rifle  ev’ry  youthful  grace. 

And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace. 


The  version  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  despised  : 

Be  sine,  old  dotard,  thee  I never  meet 
Here  ling’ring,  or  revisiting  our  fleet. 

Homer  says  these  ships,  not  these  plains : but  our  author  could  not 
keep  bis  thoughts  from  Dryden: 

Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand. 

The  remainder  of  this  sjteech  is  nobly  poetical  in  our  translator : 
but  he  has  followed  Dryden  in  misrepresenting  the  original  in 
verse  44-. 

Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  sliall  attend. 

And,  having  first  adorn'd  it,  late  ascend. 

Mr.  Cowper  thus  exhibits  the  complete  sense  j but,  forotice,  with- 
out force,  elegance,  or  animation  : 

From  her  native  country  far. 

In  Argos,  in  my  palace,  she  shall  ply 
The  loom,  and  shall  be  partner  of  my  bed. 

Tlie  author  of  the  travesty,  who  is  very  vulgar  and  odiously 
licentious,  might  take  a hint  from  our  translator : but  I forbear  to 
quote  him. 

Ver.  41.]  Till  time  shall  rifle  el'ry  youthful  grace. 

And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace. 

In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ'd, 

Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  ^ cd  she  once  enjoy'd. 

The  Greek  is  which  signifies  either  making  the  bed,  or 

partaking  it.  Eustathius  and  Madam  Docier  insist  very  much  upon 
its  being  t.  ken  in  the  former  sense  only,  for  fear  of  presenting  a 
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In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ’d, 

Or  doom’d  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy’d. 
Hence  then ; to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire,  45 
Far  from  her  native  soil,  and  weeping  sire. 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  return’d, 
•And  in  the  anguish  of  a father  mourn’d. 

loose  idea  to  the  reader,  and  of  offending  against  the  modesty  of 
the  Muse,  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the  poem.  This  observation 
may  very  well  become  a bishop  and  a lady  : but  that  Agamemnon 
was  not  studying  here  for  civility  of  expression,  appears  from  -the 
whole  tenor  of  his  speech  ; and  that  he  designed  Chryseis  for  more 
than  a servant  maid,  may  be  seen  from  some  other  things  he  says  of 
her,  as  that  he  preferred  her  to  his  Queen  Clytaemnestra,  &c.  the 
imprudence  of  which  confession.  Madam  Dacier  herself  has  else- 
■where  animadverted  upon.  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  translation  of  this 
book,  has  been  juster  to  the  royal  passion  of  Agamemnon,  though 
he  has  carried  the  point  so  much  on  the  other  side,  as  to  make  hitn 
promise  a greater  fondness  for  her  in  her  old  age  than  in  her  youth, 
which  indeed  is  hardly  credible. 

Mine  she  sliall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither’d,  and  destroy’d  her  prime  ; 

Till  then  my  nuptial  bed  she  shall  attend. 

And  havingylrsf  adorn’d  it,  late  ascend. 

This  for  the  night ; by  day  the  web  and  loom. 

And  homely  household  tasks  shall  be  her  doom. 

Nothing  could  have  made  Mr.  Dryden  capable  of  this  mistake,  but 
extreme  haste  in  writing ; which  never  ought  to  be  imputed  as  a 
fault  to  him,  but  to  those  who  suffered  so  noble  a genius  to  lie  un- 
der the  necessity  of  it.  P. 

Ver.  47.  The  trembling  priest.']  We  may  take  notice  here, 
once  for  all,  that  Homer  is  frequently  eloquent  in  his  very  silence. 
Chryses  says  not  a word  in  answer  to  the  insults  of  Agamemnon,  but 
walks  pensively  along  the  shore  : and  the  melancholy  flowing  of 
tlie  verse:  admirably  expresses  the  condition  of  the  mournful  and 
deserted  father.  * ^ 

<!’  ««'*■»  exfU  S-nie  S'aJiavrw.  P. 

Vol.  r.  c 
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Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain. 

Silent  he  wander’d  by  the  sounding  main : 50 

Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  God  he  prays. 

The  God  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays, 

O Smintheus ! sprung  from  fair  Latona’s  line, 
Thou  guardian  pow’r  of  Cilia  the  divine,  m 
Thou  source  of  light!  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
And  whose  bright  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa’s 
shores : 

If  e’er  w ith  wreaths  I hung  thy  sacred  fane, 

Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain ; 

God  of  the  silver  bow ! thy  shafts  employ. 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy.  Go 

These  are  imperfect  rhymes.  Maynwaring  is  much  closer  to 
his  original,  and  without  exception,  if  slightly  corrected. 

The  trembling  priest  his  dreadful  voice  obey'd  j 
By  the  loud  shore  in  silent  passion  stray’d. 

Or  we  may  thus  adjust  our  poet : 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  recedes  ; 
llis  breast  uith  all  a father's  anguish  bleeds. 

Ver..  50.]  Tickell,  I think,  is  more  successful  on  this  occasion, 
in  expressing  with  more  magnificence  of  language  the  sonorous  ma- 
jesty of  his  original  : 

Silent  he  pass’d,  amid  the  deafening  roar 
Of  tumbling  billows,  on  the  lonely  shore. 

Ver.  51.]  This  ignoble  extraneous  thought  is  from  Dryden: 

. secure  at  length  he  stood. 

Or  it  might  be  suggested,  indeed,  by  Chapman’s  version  : 

the  priest,  trod  off  with  haste  and  feare  : 

And,  walking  silent,  till  he  felt,  far  re  off  his  enemies  eare. 
Ver.  56.]  A small  variation  would  have  rendered  this  verse 
more  appropriate : 

And  whose  bright  presence  glads  thy  Chrysa’s  shores. 
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Thus  Chryses  pray’d:  The  fav’ring  pow’r 
attends, 

And  from  Olympus’  lofty  tops  descends. 

Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound 
Fierce  as  he  mov'd,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a sudden  night  he  spread,  6s 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll’d  about  his  head. 

The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang’d  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  fly  the  feather’d  fates  below. 


Ver.  6l.  The  fav'ring  pou'r  attends .]  Upon  this  first  prayer 
in  the  poem,  Eustathius  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  poet  is 
easeful  throughout  his  whole  work  to  let  no  prayer  ever  fall  infirely 
which  has  justice  on  its  side ; but  he  who  prays  either  kills  his 
enemy,  or  has  signs  given  him  that  he  has  been  heard,  or  his  friends 
return,  or  his  undertaking  succeeds,  or  some  other  visible  good 
happens.  So  instructive  and  useful  to  life  has  Homer  made  his 
table. 

Ver.  62.]  He  might  easily  have  kept  closer  to  his  original : 
And  from  Olympus’  tops  in  wrath  descends. 

Tickell  is  more  successful  in  this  instance  : 

Apollo  heard  his  injur’d  suppliant’s  cry ; 

Down  rush’d  the  vengeful  warrior  from  the  sky. 

Ver.  67.  He  twang  d his  deadly  bow.']  In  the  tenth  year  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  a plague  happened  in  the  Grecian  camp,  occasioned 
perhaps  by  immoderate  heats  and  gross  exhalations.  At  the  intro- 
duction of  this  accident  Homer  begins  his  poem,  and  takes  occa- 
sion from  it  to  open  the  scene  of  action  with  a most  beautiful  alle- 
gory. He  supposes  that  such  afflictions  are  sent  from  heaven  for 
the  punishment  of  our  evil  actions;  and  because  the  sun  was  a prin- 
cipal instrument  of  it,  he  says  it  was  sent  to  punish  Agamemnon  for 
despising  that  God,  and  injuring  his  priest.  Eustathius.  P. 

Chapman  has : 

His  silver  bow  twang'd. 
c 2 
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On  mules  and  dogs  th’  infection  first  began ; 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix’d  in  man.  70 


And  Dryden : 

His  bow  twang  <1. 

Ogilby  is  very  faithful ; and  his  second  verse,  which  Maynwa- 
'ring  has  adopted  as  I give  it,  by  the  transposition  of  one  word 
becomes  excellent : 

Far  from  the  fleet  he  sate,  a shaft  lets  go ; 

The  twang  was  dreadful  of  his  silveT  bow. 

Ver.  68-3  This  elegant  periphrasis  is  from  Dryden  : 

And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters  sent. 

Ver.  69.  Mules  and  dogs.']  Hippocrates  observes  two  things  of 
plagues  ; that  their  cause  is  in  the  air,  and  that  different  animals 
are  differently  touched  by  them,  according  to  their  nature  or  nou- 
rishment. This  philosophy  Spondanns  refers  to  the  plague  here 
mentioned.  First,  the  cause  is  in  the  air,  by  reason  of  the  darts 
or  beams  of  Apollo.  Secondly,  the  mules  and  dogs  are  said  to 
. die  sooner  than  the  men ; partly  because  they  have  by  nature  a 
.quickness  of  smell,  which  makes  the  infection  sooner  perceivable; 
and  partly  by  the  nourishment  they  take,  their  feeding  on  the  earth 
with  prone  heads  making  the  exhalation  more  easy  to  be  sucked  in 
with  it.  Thus  has  Hippocrates,  so  long  after  Homer  writ,  sub- 
scribed to  his  knowledge  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  distemper. 
There  have  been  some  who  have  referred  this  passage  to  a religious 
sense,  making  the  death  of  the  mules  and  dogs  before  the  men  to 
point  out  a kind  of  method  of  providence  in  punishing,  whereby 
it  sends  some  previous  afflictions  to  warn  mankind,  so  as  to  make 
them  shun  the  greater  evils  by  repentance.  This  Monsieur  Dacier, 
in  his  notes  on  Aristotle’s  art  of  poetry,  calls  a remark  perfectly 
fine  and  agreeable  to  God’s  method  of  sending  plagues  on  the 
^Egyptians,  where  first  horses,  asses,  &c.  were  smitten,  and  after- 
wards the  men  themselves. 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  in  his  most  elegant  treatise  on  the  Allego- 
ries of  Homer,  remarks,  that  the  most  accurate  observations  of 
physicians- and  philosophers,  unite  in  testifying  the  commencement 
of  pestilential  disorders  to  be  exhibited  in  the  havoc  of  four-fdoted 
animals.  ■’* 
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For  nine  long  nights,  thro’  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a dismal  glare. 

But  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  run. 
Inspir’d  by  Juno,  Thetis’  god-like  son 


Dryden  lias, 

Th’  essay  of  rage,  on  faithful  dogs  the  next ; 
which  though  our  poet  has  not  imitated  here,  I have  no  doubt  from 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  Dryden's  works,  and  his  undeviating 
attention  to  all  his  movements,  that  the  beginning  of  this  verse 
reminded  him  of  another  passage  in  that  illustrious  master,  which 
furnish  the  rhymes  of  the  present  couplet : 

Th’  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began, 

And  after  forg’d  the  sword  to  murder  man : 
just  as  Virgil  keeps  his  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  Lucretius ; and, 
even  where  no  correspondent  sentiment  is  discoverable,  adopts  the 
expression  and  pauses  of  his  predecessor.  A single  instance  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  learned  reader.  In  that  sweet  passage,  lib.  i. 
ver.  253.  Lucretius  says. 

At  nitidae  surgunt  fruges,  ramique  virescunt 
Arboribusi  crescunt  ipsae,  faetuque  gravantur : 

And  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  on  a subject  wholly  unconnected, 
parodies,  as  it  were,  the  latter  verse  : 

tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 

Arboribus  ; crescent  illae,  crescetis  amores. 

Ver.  72.]  In  the  first  edition  it  was  : 

The  fires  thick-flaming.  k ; - 

And  our  poet  seems  to  have  cast  his  eye  on  Maynwaring : 

And  funeral  piles  with  dismal  blazes  flam’d.  , c 

Ver.  74.  Thetis'  god-liie  son  convenes  a council .]  On  the  tenth- 
day  a council  is  held  to  inquire  w'hy  the  Gods  were  angry  ? Plu- 
tarch observes,  how  justly  he  applies  the  characters  of  his  persons 
to  the  incidents ; not  making  Agamemnon  but  Achilles  call  this, 
council,  who  of  all  the  kings  was  most  capable  of  making  observa- 
tions upon  the  plague,  and  of  foreseeing  its  duration,  as  having 
been  bred  by  Chiron  to  the  study  of  physick.  One  may  mention 
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Conven’d  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train;  75 
For  much  the  goddess  mourn’d  her  heroes  slain. 

Th’  assembly  seated,  rising  o’er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  addrest : 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  crost  before?  so 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would 
spare, 

Tis  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war. 

also  a remark  of  Eustathius  in  pursuance  to  this,  that  Juno’s  advi. 
sing  him  in  this  case  might  allude  to  his  knowledge  of  an  evil 
temperament  in  the  air,  of  which  she  was  Goddess.  P. 

Homer  only  says  that  " Juno  suggested  it  to  his  mind  j”  and 
our  poet  borrowed  his  expression  from  Dacier  : “ Achille,  inspire 
par  la  deesse  Junon." 

Ver.  79-  Why  leave  vie  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore,  &c.]  The 
artifice  of  this  speech  (according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in 
his  second  discourse,  i<rzn**Tnr !*»*>)  is  admirably  carried  on 

to  open  an  accusation  against  Agamemnon,  whom  Achilles  suspects 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries.  He  directs  himself  not  to  the 
Assembly,  but  to  Agamemnon ; he  names  not  only  the  plague  but 
the  war  too,  as  having  exhausted  them  all,  which  was  evidently 
due  to  his  family.  He  leads  the  Augurs  he  would  consult  by 
pointing  at  something  lately  done  with  respect  to  Apollo.  And 
while  he  continues  within  the  guard  of  civil  expression,  scattering 
his  insinuations,  he  encourages  those  who  may  liave  more  know, 
ledge  to  speak  out  boldly,  by  letting  them  see  there  is  a party  made 
for  their  safety ; which  has  its  effect  immediately  in  the  following 
speech  of  Chalcas,  whose  demand  of  protection  shows  upon  whom 
the  offence  is  to  be  placed.  P. 

Ver.  81.]  Mr.  Travers  has  happily  represented  the  propriety 
of  the  original,  whiih  is  lost  in  our  poet,  whose  rhymes  also  are 
vicious  : 

If  Greece  can  fly  from  death’s  promiscuous  woe ; 

Here  sweeps  the  plague,  and  there  the  Trojan  foe. 
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But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage. 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo’s  rage ; 

Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove,  ss 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 

Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

So  Heav’n  aton’d  shall  dying  Greece  restore, 
And  Phoebus  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more.  90 

Ver.  8 6.  By  mystic  dreams.']  It  does  not  seem  that  by  the  word 
•»!ip«roAo5  an  interpreter  of  dreams  is  meant,  for  we  have  no  hint 
of  any  preceding  dream  which  wants  to  be  interpreted.  We  may 
therefore  more  probably  refer  it  to  such  who  used  (after  perform- 
ing proper  rites)  to  lie  down  at  some  sacred  place  and  expect  a 
dream  from  the  Gods  upon  any  particular  subject  which  they  de- 
sired. That  this  was  a practice  among  them,  appears  from  the 
Temples  of  Amphiaraus  in  Baeotia  and  Podalirius  in  Apulia,  where 
the  inquirer  was  obliged  to  sleep  at  the  altar  upon  the  skin  of  the 
beast  he  had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  Latinus  in  Virgil’s  seventh  book  goes  to  dream 
in  the  temple  of  Faunus,  where  we  have  a particular  description 
of  the  whole  custom.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  has  spoken  concerning 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a place  of  this  nature ; “ where  (say* 
“ he)  the  people  either  dreamed  for  themselves,  or  procured  some 
“ good  dreamer  to  do  it.”  By  which  it  should  seem  he  had  read 
something  concerning  the  visions  of  their  prophets,  as  that  which 
Samuel  had  when  he  was  ordered  to  sleep  a third  time  before  the 
ark,  and  upon  doiug  so  had  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Elf* 
house  ; or  that  which  happened  to  Solomon,  after  having  sacrificed 
before  the  ark  at  Gibeon.  The  same  author  has  also  mentioned 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  in  his  seventeenth  book,  as  a place  for  re- 
ceiving oracles  by  dreams.  V. 

Ver.  89-]  Ogilby  is  accurate,  but  groveling : 

If  lambs  or  gouts  may  an  atonemeut  make. 

And  he  from  us  tills  heavy  judgment  take. 
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He  said,  and  sat : when  Chalcas  thus  reply’d : 
Chalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide. 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew : 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage  95 

Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age. 

Belov’d  of  Jove,  Achilles!  wouldst  thou  know 
Why  angiy  Phoebus  bends  his  fatal  bow  ? 


And  I suppose  the  burning  shafts  might  be  suggested  by  Chapman’s : 
avert  his  fervent  eye. 

Ver.  92.1  Our  poet  is  too  concise  for  his  original ; which  is. 
exhibited  simply,  and  not  inelegantly,  in  Hall’s  translation  from 
the  French,  printed  at  London,  1581  : 

The  present  times  he  knewe  ful  wel,  the  past  he  not  forgot. 

Of  suche  as  were  to  come  he  wist,  what  was  the  secrete  lot ; 

This  onely  was  the  prophet  he,  for  to  direct  their  wayes. 

The  Greekes  did  choose  in  this  exploite;  and  sagely  thus  he  saye*. 
This  introduction,  however,  to  the  speech  of  Chalcas,  is  uncom- 
monly elegant,  and  throughout  this  book  a competition  with  Dry- 
den  seems  to  have  roused  all  the  powers  of  our  translator. 

Ver.  96.]  He  should  have  written  : 

" Thus  spake  the  prudence 

as  in  numberless  other  instances.  And  the  original  says  merely, 
as  Mr.  Cowper  renders  : 

He,  prudent,  them  admonishing  replied  : 
so  that  the  venerable  sage  is  from  Dryden  : 

The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose  1 
and  the  rest  from  a hint  in  Dacier  : 

“ II  parla,  en  ces  termes,  qui  marquoient  sa  prudence  el  sa  sagassc." 

Ver.  97.  Belov  d of  Jove,  Achilles  /]  These  appellations  of 
praise  and  honour,  with  which  the  heroes  in  Homer  so  frequently 
salute  each  other,  were  agreeabie  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  times, 
as  appears  from  several  of  the  like  nature  in  the  scripture.  Mil- 
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First  give  thy  faith,  and  plight  a prince’s  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  pow'r  and  sword.  100 
For  I must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 

Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects  grown  too  wise. 
Instruct  a monarch  where  his  error  lies ; 

For  tho’  we  deem  the  short-liv’d  fury  past,  105 
’Tis  sure,  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last 


ton  has  not  been  wanting  to  give  his  peem  this  cast  of  antiquity, 
throughout  which  our  first  parents  almost  always  accost  each  other 
with  some  title,  that  expresses  a respect  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

Daughter  of  god  and  man,  immortal  Eve 

Adam,  Earth’s  hallow’d  mould  of  God  inspir’d. 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth’s  Lord,  Sec. 

Our  translator  is  unhappy  in  this  speech  of  Chalcas,  which  partly 
perverts,  and  partly  suppresses,  the  original.  Mr.  Travers  is  more 
successful  in  one  part ; though  even  he  has  not  shewn  his  skill  in 
preserving  the  indirect  dexterity  of  Homer. 

1 guess  my  speech  the  monarch’s  rage  will  bring ; 

And  how  shall  subjects  trust  an  angry  king  ? 

Tho’  he,  perhaps,  no  blaze  of  passion  shews. 

Fierce  in  his  mind  the  dark  resentment  glows. 

Pope’s  rhymes  are  from  Dryden  : 

Wouldst  thou  the  seeds  deep  sown  of  mischief  know, 

And  why  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  f 

Ver.  102.]  This  is  formed  upon  Dryden,  who  treads,  in  this 
speech  and  elsewhere,  very  closely  on  Chapman's  steps  : 

For  I shall  tell  ungrateful  truths. 

Maynwaring  is  faithful  : 

And  still  unequal  is  a subject’s  strife. 

Match'd  with  a monarch  who  commands  his  life  : 

For  though  he  seems  his  anger  to  digest, 

He  keeps  the  rancour  in  his  mindful  breart. 
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To  whom  Pelides.  From  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know’st,  and  speak  without 
controul. 

Ev’n  by  that  God  I swear,  who  rules  the  day. 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  con- 
vey, 1 10 

And  whose  blest  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 

Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 

No  daring  Greek  of  all  the  num’rous  band. 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand : 
Not  ev’n  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  led,  ns 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  sacred  head. 


Ver.  107.]  None  of  the  translators  acquit  themselves  amiss  in 
this  speech  of  Achilles,  but  Pope  greatly  surpasses  all ; not,  how- 
ever, without  obligation  to  the  following  couplet  of  Dryden  : 

To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspir'd  thy  soul 
For  common  good  ; and  speak  without  controul. 

Ver.  Ill  ] He  follows  Dryden : 

That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air. 

None  shall  presume  to  violate  those  bands. 

Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow'd  hands. 

Ver.  115.  Not  ev'n  the  Chief  i]  After  Achilles  had  brought  in 
Chalcas  by  his  dark  doubts  concerning  Agamemnon,  Chalcas 
who  perceived  them,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  the  first  that  named 
the  King,  artfully  demands  a protection  in  such  a manner,  as  con- 
firms those  doubts,  and  extorts  from  Achilles  this  warm  and  parti- 
cular expression.  “ That  he  would  protect  him  even  agaiust  Aga- 
“ memnon,”  (who,  as  he  says,  is  now  the  greatest  man  of  Greece, 
to  hint  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  war  he  should  be  again  reduced 
to  be  barely  King  of  Mycsene.)  This  place  Plutarch  takes  notice 
of  as  the  first  in  which  Achilles  shews  his  contempt  of  sovereign 
authority.  p. 
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Encourag’d  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies ; 
Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice. 

But  he,  our  chief,  provok’d  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo’s  vengeance  for  his  injur’d  priest.  120 
Nor  will  the  God’s  awaken’d  fury  cease. 

But  plagues  shall  spread,  and  fun’ral  fires  in- 
crease, 

Till  the  great  king,  without  a ransom  paid. 

To  her  own  Chrysa  send  the  blaek-ey’d  maid. 

Ver.  117.  The  blameless. The  epithet  Itysuputn,  or  blameless, 
is  frequent  in  Homer,  but  not  always  used  with  so  much  propriety 
as  here.  The  reader  may  observe  that  care  has  not  been  wanting 
thro’  this  translation,  to  preserve  those  epithets  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  author,  whenever  they  receive  any  beauty  from  the  circum- 
stances about  them  j as  this  of  blameless  manifestly  does  in  the 
present  passage.  It  is  not  only  applied  to  a priest,  but  to  one  who 
being  conscious  of  die  truth,  prepares  with  an  honest  boldness  to 
discover  it.  P. 

In  the  first  edition  : 

The  blameless  priest  replies, 
exactly  to  the  original,  but  altered  on  account  of  v.  120. 

Ver.  118.]  This  verse  is  a modification  of  Dryden’s : 

Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  rows  unpaid: 
but  no  less  obligation  appears  to  Ogilby  : 

The  blameless  prophet  boldly  then  replies  ; 

Not  for  neglected  votes,  nor  sacrifice. 

Ver.  120.]  Here  Dryden  has  Chapman’s  expression,  which  I 
suppose  our  poet  to  borrow  above  at  verse  16'. 

He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain, 

Ver  123.]  Thus  Maynwaring  : 

Till  prosp’rous  gales,  no  bribe  or  ransom  paid. 

To  longing  Chryses  bear  the  black-ey'd  maid. 
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Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  pray’r,  125 
The  priest  may  pardon,  and  the  God  may  spare. 

The  prophet  spoke ; when  with  a gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne; 
Black  choler  fill’d  his  breast  that  boil’d  with  ire. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash’d  the  living  fire.  130 
Augur  accurst ! denouncing  mischief  still. 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill ! 


Ver.  128.]  Homer  says  only,  he  rose  up-, 
but  Dryden : 

Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men. 

Ver.  129.]  This  is  a languid  line.  I prefer  Tickell : 

Disdain  and  vengeance  in  his  bosom  rise. 

Lour  in  his  brows,  and  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

Or  Travers : 

Dark  in  his  breast  the  stormy  passions  rise  ; 

Fire  shoots  in  flashes  from  his  glaring  eyes. 

Our  poet  consulted  Ogilby  : . 

His  breast  with  choler  burnt. 

Ver.  131.  Augur  accurst!']  This  expression  is  not  merely 
thrown  out  by  chance,  but  proves  what  Chalcas  said  of  the  King 
when  he  asked  protection,  " That  he  harboured  anger  in  bis 
heart.”  For  it  aims  at  the  prediction  Chalcas  had  given  at  Aulis 
nine  years  before,  for  the  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigenia/ 
Spondanvs. 

This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  are  in  a manner  repetitions 
of  the  same  tiling  thrice  over  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  consider 
how  far  it  may  be  allowed,  or  rather  praised  for  a beauty,  when 
we  consider  with  Eustathius  that  it  is  a most  natural  efFect  of  anger 
to  be  full  of  words,  and  insisting  on  that  which  galls  us.  We 
may  add,  that  these  reiterated  expressions  might  be  supposed  to  be 
thrown  out  one  after  another,  as  Agamemnon  is  struck  in  the  con- 
fusion of  his  passion,  first  by  the  remembrance  of  one  prophecy, 
and  then  of  another,  which  the  same  man  had  uttered  against  him.  P. 
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Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message 
bring, 

And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king? 
For  this  are  Phoebus’  oracles  explor’d,  135 

To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  Lord  ? 
For  this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain’d. 

Is  Heav’n  offended,  and  a priest  profan’d ; 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid  I hold, 
And  heav’nly  charms  prefer  to  proffer’d  gold?  140 
A maid,  unmatch’d  in  manners  as  in  face, 
Skill’d  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every 
grace. 

"Not  half  so  dear  were  Clytremnestra’s  charms, 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  blest  my  arms. 

This  speech  of  Agamemnon,  though  not  so  close  as  in  some  of 
the  other  translators,  is  nobly  executed,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
regret  in  a version  at  least  equal  to  the  original. 

Ver.  137.]  His  original  runs  literally  thus : 

That  hence  the  God  far-darting  sends  these  woes. 

Because  tire  splendid  ransom  I refus’d 
Of  your  Chryscis : 

so  that  Dryden  was  the  director  of  our  poet : 

Now  Phoebus  is  prorok'd,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profan'd ; and  I the  cause  : 

Since  I detain  a slave  my  sov’reign  prize, 

And  sacred  gold,  your  idol-god,  despise. 

And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  what  a variety  of  excursions  Dryden 
has  made  in  his  translation,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  his  spleen 
against  the  priesthood. 

Ver.  14-3.  Not  half  so  dear  were  Clyliemnesfra's  charms."]  Agn- 
'oieHuion  having  heard  the  charge  which  Chalcas  drew  up  against 
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Yet  if  the  Gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 145 

Our  cares  are  only  for  the  public  weal: 

Let  me  be  deem’d  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 

And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall. 

The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I will  resign, 

So  dearly  valu’d,  and  so  justly  mine.  iso 

But  since  for  common  good  I yield  the  fair. 

My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair ; 

Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain. 

That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain. 

Insatiate  king  (Achilles  thus  replies)  155 
Fond  of  the  pow’r,  but  fonder  of  the  prize ! 

him  in  two  particulars,  that  he  had  affronted  the  priest,  and  refused 
to  restore  his  daughter;  he  offers  one  answer  which  gives  softening 
colours  to  both,  that  he  loved  her  as  well  as  his  Queen  Clytaem- 
nestra  for  her  perfections.  Thus  he  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  fa- 
ther by  kindness  to  his  daughter,  to  excuse  himself  before  the 
Greeks  for  what  is  past,  and  to  make  a merit  of  yielding  her,  and 
sacrificing  his  passion  for  their  safety.  P. 

Ver.  146.]  This  rhyme  is  very  vicious.  Thus  Chapman : 

I rather  wish  the  ueale 

Of  my  lov’d  armie,  than  the  death. 

An  unexceptionable  couplet  may  be  made  from  a mixture  of 
Maynwaring  : 

Yet,  if  the  Gods  demand,  I yield  the  fair ; 

The  public  weal  is  my  superiour  care. 

Ver.  155.  Insatiate  king.']  Here,  where  tills  passion  of  anger 
grows  loud,  it  seems  proper  to  prepare  the  reader,  and  prevent  his 
mistake  in  the  character  of  Achilles,  which  might  shock  him  in 
several  particulars  following.  We  should  know  that  the  poet  ra- 
ther studied  nature  than  perfection,  in  the  laying  down  his  cha- 
racters. He  resolved  to  sing  the  consequences  of  anger ; he  con- 
sidered what  virtues  and  vices  would  conduce  most  to  bring  his 
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Would’st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey 
shou’d  yield, 

The  due  reward  of  many  a well-fought  field? 
The  spoils  of  cities  raz’d,  and  warriours  slain. 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain : n>o 

moral  out  of  the  fable ; and  artfully  disposed  them  in  his  chief 
persons  after  the  manner  in  which  we  generally  find  them  ; making 
the  fault  which  most  peculiarly  attends  any  good  quality,  to  reside 
with  it.  Thus  he  has  placed  pride  with  magnanimity  in  Agamem- 
non, and  craft  with  prudence  in  Ulysses.  And  thus  we  must  take 
his  Achilles,  not  as  a mere  heroick  dispassionate  character,  but  as 
compounded  of  courage  and  anger ; one  who  finds  himself  almost 
invincible,  and  assumes  an  uncontrouled  carriage  upon  the  self- 
consciousness  of  his  worth ; whose  high  strain  of  honour  will  not 
suffer  him  to  betray  his  friends,  or  fight  against  them,  even  when 
he  thinks  they  have  affronted  him  j but  whose  inexorable  resent- 
ment will  not  let  him  hearken  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. — 
These  are  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  character,  which  Homer 
has  heightened  and  darkened  in  extremes ; because  on  the  one  side 
valour  is  the  darling  quality  of  epic  poetry ; and  on  the  other, 
anger  the  particular  subject  of  this  poem.  When  characters  thus 
mixed  are  well  conducted,  though  they  be  not  morally  beautiful 
quite  through,  they  conduce  more  to  the  end,  and  are  still  poe- 
.tically  perfect. 

Plutarch  takes  occasion  from  the  observation  of  this  conduct  in 
Homer,  to  applaud  his  just  imitation  of  nature  and  truth,  in  repre- 
senting virtues  and  vices  intermixed  in  his  Heroes : contrary  to  the 
paradoxes  and  strange  positions  of  the  Stoicks,  who  held  that  no 
vice  could  consist  with  virtue,  nor  the  least  virtue  with  vice.  Plat, 
de  aud.  poetis.  P. 

Ogilby  is  unpoetical,  but  close  to  his  author : 

To  this  aEacides ; Oh ! thou  the  most 
Renown’d,  and  yet  the  greediest  of  the  host : 
so  that  our  poet  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  Dryden  ; 

To  this  the  fierce  Thessalian  prince  replied, 

O first  in  power,  but  passing  all  in  pride. 
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But  to  resume  whate’er  thy  av’rice  craves, 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 

The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  requite. 
Whene’er,  by  Jove’s  decree,  our  conqu’ring 
pow’rs  165 

Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  tow’rs. 

Then  thus  the  king.  Shall  I my  prize  resign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possest  of  thine  ? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a God  in  fight. 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a soldier’s  right.  170 

Ver.  l6l.]  This  is  wide  of  the  original,  to  which  most  of 
the  other  translators  have  adhered.  Mr.  Travers  thus  : 

Can  we  resume  each  private  warrior's  right. 

And  part  anew  the  vast  rewards  of  fight  ? 
but  our  poet,  as  usual,  followed  Dryden  : 

Which  to  resume  were  both  unjust  and  base : 

Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a servile  race, 

Ver.  163.]  There  is  nothing  cf  this  in  his  original.  The 
following  correction  would  make  the  translation  faithful : 

Thou  then  indulge  a tender  parent's  prayer : 

The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  repair. 

Ver.  166.]  He  might  have  rendered  exactly,  and,  perhaps, 
with  superior  vigour  of  versification,  thus : 

Whene’er  by  Jove's  decrees,  our  pow’rs  destroy, 

And  lay  in  dust  the  tcell-bvilt  trails  of  Troy. 

Ver.  l67-]  He  borrows  his  rhymes  from  Dryden  : 

Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 

Controll’d  by  thee,  I tamely  should  resign. 

Shall  I release  the  prize  I gain'd  by  right 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a bloody  fight. 

Ver.  I6.Q.  Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a God  in  fight.  ] The 
words  in  the  original  are  'AjcMav.  Ulysses  is  soon  alter 
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At  thy  demand  shall  I restore  the  maid  ? 

First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid ; 

Such  as  a king  might  ask;  and  let  it  be 
A treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 

Or  grant  me  this,  or  with  a monarch’s  claim,  175 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 

Ulysses’  spoils,  or  ev’n  thy  own  he  mine. 

The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain,  iso 

called  ATk,  and  others  in  other  places.  The  phrase  of  divine  or 
god-like  is  not  used  by  the  poet  to  signify  perfection  in  men,  but 
applied  to  considerable  persons  upon  account  of  some  particular 
qualification  or  advantage,  which’ they  were  possessed  of  far  above 
the  common  standard  of  mankind.  Thus  it  is  ascribed  to  Achilles 
on  account  of  his  great  valour,  to  Ulysses  for  his  pre-eminence  in 
wisdom ; even  to  Paris  for  his  exceeding  beauty,  and  to  Clytaem- 
nestra  for  several  fair  endowments.  P. 

Ver.  172.  First  let  the  just  equivalent .]  The  reasoning  in  point 
of  right  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  seems  to  be  this. — 
Achilles  pleads  that  Agamemnon  could  not  seize  upon  any  other 
man’s  captive  without  a new  distribution,  it  being  an  invasion  of 
private  property.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Agamemnon’s  power 
was  limited,  how  came  it  that  all  the  Grecian  captains  would  sub- 
mit to  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  action  ? I think  the  legal  pretence 
for  his  seizing  Brisels  must  have  been  founded  upon  that  law, 
whereby  the  commander  in  chief  had  the  power  of  taking  what 
part  of  the  prey  he  pleased  for  his  own  use : and  he  being  obliged 
to  restore  what  he  had  taken,  it  seemed  but  just  that  he  should 
have  a second  choice. 

Ver.  175.]  This  thought,  not  in  the  original,  he  owed  to 
Dryden  : 

Else  I,  assure  thy  soul,  hy  sov'reign  right. 

Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despight. 

Vox..  I.  D 
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But  this  when  time  requires — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a bark  to  plow  the  watry  plains. 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  Chrysa’s  shores. 

With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  lab’ring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend,  isa 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend ; 
This  Creta’s  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfill. 

Or  wise  Ulysses  see  perform’d  our  will ; 

Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 

Achilles’  self  conduct  her  o’er  the  main ; 190 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 

The  God  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

At  this,  Pelides  frowning  stern,  reply ’d: 

O tyrant,  arm’d  with  insolence  and  pride! 

* 

Ver.  179]  Dry  den  thus: 

Then  softly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain; 

Rage  as  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  rain. 

Ver.  185.]  Our  poet  has  an  eye  to  Ogilby’s  translation  here : 
Let  fair  Cbryseis  the  tall  ship  ascend, 

Aud  there  some  nobler  pilot  her  attend. 

Ver.  189.]  He  was  misled  by  Dryden,  into  this  perversion  of 
the  original,  which  is  neatly  and  fully  expressed  by  Mr.  Travers : 
Then  to  the  deck  the  fair  Chrysels  bring. 

The  charge  of  Ajax,  or  of  Creta’s  king  j 
Be  grave  Ulysses,  or  be  thou,  the  guide. 

Fierce  as  thou  art,  unrivall’d  in  thy  pride  : 

Aton'd  by  thee  let  Heav'n  propitious  grow. 

And  the  fell  shaft  of  vengeance  cease  to  glow. 

Dryden  is : 

In  Creta’s  king,  orlthacus,  or,  if  I please,  in  thee. 
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Inglorious  slave  to  int’rest,  ever  join’d  195 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a royal  mind! 

What  gen’rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  ? 
What  cause  have  I to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 

The  distant  Trojans  never  injur’d  me  : 200 

To  Phthia’s  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led, 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  coursers  fed ; 

Far  hence  remov’d,  the  hoarse-resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign. 
Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace,  205 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  sail’d,  a voluntary  throng, 

T avenge  a private,  not  a publick  wrong : 
What  else  to  Troy  th’  assembled  nations  draws. 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother’s  cause?  210 


Ver.  195.]  This  savours  of  Dacier : Qui  n’  aves  que  de  vils 
intertks  en  vue.— " May.  the  rhymes  be  corrected  thus  ? 

To  gain  inglorious,  and  to  fraud  inclin'd ; 

Unseemly  passions  for  a royal  mind ! 

Ver.  196.]  This  is  not  iu  the  original  j one  line  of  which  is 
feebly  expanded  by  the  translator  into  three.  Thus  Homer : 

O ! cloth’d  in  impudence ! of  greedy  soul  1 

Ver.  201.]  This  part  of  the  speech  is  most  beautifully  trans- 
lated. There  is  a poetical  complexion  in  Chapman's  version  here: 

- — ...  ■ i Phthia,  whose  bosome  flowes 
With  come  and  people,  never  felt  empaire  of  his  increase  * 
By  their  invasion  : hils  enow,  and  farre-resouilding  seas 
Powre  out  their  shades  and  deeps  between. 
d 2 
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Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve 
Disgrac’d  and  injur’d  by  the  man  we  serve  ? 
And  dar’st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away. 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a dreadful  day ; 

A prize  as  small,  O tyrant ! match’d  with 
thine.  21s 

As  thy  own  actions  if  compar’d  to  mine. 

Ver  21 1.]  No  true  rhymes  can  have  the  same  terminations, 

Ver.  213.  And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away. 

Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a dreadful  day.] 

The  anger  of  these  two  Princes  was  equally  upon  the  account  of 
women,  but  yet  it  is  observable  that  they  are  conducted  with  a 
different  air.  Agamemnon  appears  as  a lover,  Achilles  as  a war- 
riour  : the  one  speaks  of  Chrysels  as  a beauty  whom  he  valued 
equal  to  his  wife,  and  whose  merit  was  too  considerable  to  be  easily 
resigned  j the  other  treats  Briseis  as  a slave,  whom  he  is  concerned 
to  preserve  in  point  of  honour,  and  as  a testimony  of  his  glory.— 
Hence  it  is  that  we  never  hear  him  mention  her  but  as  his  spoil,  th* 
reward  of  war,  the  gift  the  Grecians  gave  him,  or  the  like  expres- 
sions : and  accordingly  he  yields  her  up,  not  in  grief  for  a mistress 
whom  lie  loses,  but  in  sullenness  for  an  injury  that  is  done  him. 
This  observation  is  Madam  Dacier's,  and  will  often  appear  just  as 
we  proceed  farther.  Nothing  is  finer  than  the  moral  shown  us  in 
this  quarrel,  of  the  blindness  and  partiality  of  mankind  to  their 
own  faults : the  Grecians  make  a war  to  recover  a woman  that  was 
ravished,  and  are  in  danger  to  fail  in  the  attempt  by  a dispute 
about  another.  Agamemnon  while  he  is  revenging  a rape,  com- 
mits one  j and  Achilles  while  he  is  in  the  utmost  fury  himself,  re- 
proaches Agamemnon  for  his  passionate  temper.  P. 

Conformable  to  the  spirit  of  this  remark  are  the  lines  of 
Horace,  epist.  1.  2. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine,  et  ira, 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur,  et  extra  : 

Jn  strifes  and  plots,  rebellion,  lust,  and  rage, 

Trojans  and  Greeks  with  equal  zeal  engage. 
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Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey, 
Tho’  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I bear. 

Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war.  220 
But  know,  proud  monarch.  I’m  thy  slave  no 
more ; 

My  fleet  shall  waft  me  to  Thessalia’s  shore. 
Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain, 

What  spoils,  what  conquest  shall  Atrides  gain? 

Ver.  215.]  He  has  substituted  this  for  a different  thought  in 
his  original,  which  several  of  the  translators,  on  account  of  it’s 
ambiguity,  have  agreed  to  omit : thus  represented  by  Hobbes: 

And,  when  the  city  Troy  we  shall  have  got. 

Your  share  will  great,  mine  little  be,  therein  : 

but  I prefer  Mr.  Cowper's  acceptation  of  the  passage,  with  the 
old  commentators : 

I never  gain,  what  Trojan  town  soe’er 
We  ransack,  half  thy  booty  : 
as  Chapman  also  understood  it. 

Ver.  218.]  He  profited  by  Dryden : 

Tho’  mine  are  first  in  fight  to  force  the  prey;  ; 

/ And  last  sustain  the  labours  of  the  day, 

Homer  only  says : 

And  yet  my  hands  conduct  the  greatest  share 
Of  furious  war  : 

and  verse  216  is  the  mere  invention  of  onr  translator.  The  next 
rhymes  are  bad. 

Ver.  221.]  This  contraction  is  vulgar.  Thus: 

But  know,  proud  king ! my  fleet  to  Phthia's  shone 
Shall  straight  convey  me,  now  thy  slave  no  more. 

Ver.  223.]  More  exactly  thus: 
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To  this  the  King:  Fly,  mighty  warriour! 

fly,  225 

Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a cause  to  fight. 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a monarch’s  right. 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  Gods  distinguish’d  care) 
To  pow’r  superiour  none  such  hatred  bear : 230 


Then  see,  inglorious  on  the  Trojan  plain. 

What  spoils,  what  •wealth  thy  greedy  hands  shall  gain. 

Ver.  225.  Fly,  mighty  warriour.']  Achilles  having  threatened 
to  leave  them  in  the  former  speech,  and  spoken  of  his  warlike  ac- 
tions 5 the  poet  here  puts  an  artful  piece  of  spite  into  the  mouth  of 
Agamemnon,  making  him  opprobriously  brand  his  retreat  as  a 
flight,  and  lessen  the  appearance  of  his  courage,  by  calling  it  the 
love  of  contention  and  slaughter.  P. 

Ver.  226.]  This  fine  addition  to  the  original  he  formed  upon 
Dryden’s  version : 

We  need  not  such  a friend,  nor  fear  we  such  a foe, 

Ver.  227]  Our  author  traces  the  steps  of  his  master  in  poetry: 
There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  Jight, 

Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right, 

Ver.  229.  Kings,  the  Gods  distinguish'd  care.]  In  the  original 
it  is  AuTfitpuf,  or  nursl  by  Jove.  Homer  often  uses  to  call  his 
kings  by  such  epithets  as  Au/nsif,  born  of  the  Gods,  or  Aurftipuf, 
bred  by  the  Gods;  by  which  he  points  out  to  themselves,  the  offices 
they  were  ordained  for ; and  to  their  people,  the  reverence  that 
should  be  paid  them.  These  expressions  are  perfectly  in  the  exalted 
style  of  the  eastern  nations,  an  d correspondent  to  those  places  of 
holy  scripture  where  they  are  called  Gods,  and  the  sons  of  the  most 
High.  P. 

These  epithets  in  the  poets  of  antiquity  were  suggested  by  the 
power  of  kings,  and  their  opportunities  of  service  to  mankind ; re- 
sembling in  these  respects  the  omnipotent  givers  of  good  things:  $•««, 
iurifx,  iam:  Od.  0.  325. 
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Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 

And  wars  and  horrours  are  thy  savage  joy. 

If  thou  hast  strength, ’twas  Heaven  that  strength 
bestow’d. 

For  know,  vain  man!  thy  valour  is  from  God. 
Haste,  launch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed 
away.  035 

Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway: 

I heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Thy  short-liv’d  friendship,  and  thy  groundless 
hate. 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-born  myrmidons ; but  here 
’Tis  mine  to  threaten,  Prince,  and  thine  to 
fear.  240 

Know,  if  the  God  the  beauteous  dame  demand, 
My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land; 


Homer  says  literally : 

To  me  most  odious  of  Jove-nurtor’d  kings  : 
but  Dryden : 

But  thou  of  all  the  Kings  (his  care  below)— 

Ver.  232.]  This  resembles  Dryden  : 

Debates , dissentions,  uproars  are  thy  joy. 

The  following  rhymes  are  vicious. 

Ver.  242.]  This  also  savours  of  Dryden : 

The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wish’d  abode : 
who  followed  Chapman : 

■ she  shall  go ; 

My  ships  and  friends  shall  waft  her  home. 
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But  then  prepare,  imperious  Prince ! prepare. 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair : 
Ev’n  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize,  245 
Thy  lov’d  Briseis  with  the  radiant  eyes. 

Hence  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse 
the  hour. 

Thou  stood’st  a rival  of  imperial  pow’r; 

And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known. 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  Gods  alone.  250 
Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  opprest, 
His  heart  swell’d  high,  and  labour’d  in  his 
breast. 

Ver.  2+9-]  This  couplet  is  an  injudicious  expansion  of  the 
original,  and  in  some  measure  an  inconsistency  j as  Achilles  was  a 
king  like  himself.  Ogilby  is  undignified,  but  represents  his  author 
very  faithfully.  I shall  give  his  couplet  with  a trivial  correction: 
That  all  from  this  example  may  beware 
Thus  to  dispute,  and  haughtily  compare. 

Ver.  251.]  In  this  description  the  contrast  between  rage  and 
reason  is  engrafted  on  the  original  from  Dryden. 

Moreover,  Homer  says  simply  : 

He  spake,  and  grief  arose  to  Peleus  son  : 
but  Dacier  has : 

“ Achille,  penetre  de  douleur  et  de  rage." 

Besides,  our  poet  has  borrowed  his  rhymes  from  Ogilby  : 

Achilles  then  uith  extream  grief  opprest. 

Felt  mighty  strugglings  in  his  manly  breast : 
and  the  reader,  after  seeing  a plain  representation  of  Homer,  will, 
perhaps,  be  gratified  by  observing  how  closely  our  poet  keeps  by 
the  side  of  Diyden : 

He  said; 
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Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rul’d, 
Now  fir’d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool’d: 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly 
sword,  255 

Force  thro’  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty 
Lord ; 

This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  controul, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 

Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspence  he  stay’d, 
While  half  unsheath’d  appear’d  the  glitt’ring 
blade,  260 

Pelides  deep  vexation  felt : 

His  heart  deliberates  in  his  savage  breast : 

and  thus  Dry  den  amplifies : 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  sourly  smil’d  ; 

His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boil'd. 

And  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway. 

Stood  for  a while  suspended  in  his  way  j 
Betwixt  his  reason  and  his  rage  untam’d  ; 

One  whisper'd  soft,  and  one  aloud  reclaim'd. 

That  only  counscll’d  to  the  safer  side ; 

This  to  the  sword  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 

Ver.  253.]  Thus,  with  better  rhymes : 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  wind  engage. 

Now  cool’d  by  reason,  and  now  fir'd  by  rage. 

Ver.  260]  Homer  says : “ He  was  drawing  his  sword : 
but  Dry  den : 

Half  shone  his  falchion,  and  half-sheathed  it  stood : 
after  Ogilby  : 

His  sword  half  out. 

But  our  poet  was  thinking  of  Dryden’s  Cecilia  : 

And  half -unsheath'd  the  shining  blade. 
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Minerva  swift  descended  from  above. 

Sent  by  the  * sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove; 

(For  both  the  princes  claim’d  her  equal  care) 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seiz’d ; to  him  alone  confest ; i 65 

A sable  cloud  conceal’d  her  from  the  rest. 

He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  Goddess  cries. 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes. 

Ver.  25l.  Minerva  swift  descended  from  above.]  Homer  ha- 
ving by  degrees  raised  Achilles  to  such  a pitch  of  fury,  as  to  make 
him  capable  of  attempting  Agamemnon's  life  in  the  council,  Pallas 
the  Goddess  of  wisdom  descends,  and  being  seen  only  by  him,  pulls 
him  back  in  the  very  instant  of  execution.  He  parleys  with  her 
awhile,  as  imagining  she  would  advise  him  to  proceed;  but  upon 
the  promise  of  such  a time  wherein  there  should  be  a full  repara- 
tion of  his  honour,  he  sheaths  his  sword  in  obedience  to  her.  She 
ascends  to  Heaven,  and  he  being  left  to  himself,  hills  again  upon 
his  general  with  bitter  expressions.  The  allegory  here  may  be  al- 
lowed by  every  reader  to  be  unforced : the  prudence  of  Achilles 
checks  him  in  the  rankest  moment  of  his  anger,  it  works  upon  him 
unseen  to  others,  but  does  not  entirely  prevail  upon  him  to  desist 
till  he  remembers  his  own  importance,  and  depends  upon  it  that 
there  will  be  a necessity  of  their  courting  him  at  any  expence  into 
the  alliance  again.  Having  persuaded  himself  by  such  reflections, 
lie  forbears  to  attack  his  general ; but  thinking  that  he  sacrifices 
enough  to  prudence  by  this  forbearance,  lets  the  thoughts  of  it 
vanish  from  him  ; and  no  sooner  is  wisdom  gone,  but  he  falls  into 
more  violent  reproaches  for  the  gratifications  of  his  passion.  All 
this  is  a most  beautiful  passage,  whose  moral  is  evident,  and  ge- 
nerally agreed  on  by  the  commentators.  P. 

Ver.  266.]  This  is  an  addition  'o  his  author  from  Dryden : 

Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  intwin' d . 

Ver.  26’8.  Known  by  the  fames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes.]  They 
who  carry  on  this  allegory  after  the  most  minute  manner,  refer  this 

* Juno. 
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Descends  Minerva  in  her  guardian  care, 

A heav  nly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I bear  270 
From  Atreus  son?  Then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too. 

to  the  eyes  of  Achilles,  as  indeed  we  must,  if  we  entirely  destroy 
the  bodily  appearance  of  Minerva.  But  what  poet  designing  to 
have  his  moral  So  open,  would  take  pains  to  form  it  into  a fable? 
In  the  proper  mythological  sense,  this  passage  should  be  referred  to 
Minerva  j according  to  an  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  supposed 
that  the  Gods  had  a peculiar  light  in  their  eyes.  That  Homer  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  opinion,  appears  from  his  use  of  it  in  other 
places,  as  when  in  the  third  Iliad  Helena  by  this  means  discovers 
Venus : and  that  he  meant  it  here,  is  particularly  asserted  by  He- 
liodorus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  iEthiopick  history.  “ The  Gods, 
" says  he,  are  known  in  their  apparitions  to  men  by  the  fixed  glare 
*'  of  their  eyes,  or  their  gliding  passage  through  air  without  mov- 
" ing  their  feet;  these  marks  Homer  has  used  from  his  knowledge 
“ of  the  ^Egyptian  learning,  applying  one  to  Pallas,  and  the 
" other  to  Neptune.”  Madam  Dacier  has  gone  into  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  blames  Eustathius  and  others,  without  overthrowing 
these  authorities,  or  assigning  any  other  reason,  but  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  Minerva’s  eyes  to  sparkle,  when  her  speech  was 
mild.  P. 

He  follows  here  the  generality  of  editors  and  translators. 
Thus  Maynwaring,  for  example : 

He  knew  the  goddess  by  her  sparkling  eyes: 
but  I prefer  Tickell’s  acceptation,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
several  of  the  old  interpreters : 

Sudden  he  turn’d,  and  started  with  surprise ; 

Rage  and  revenge  Sash’d  dreadful  in  his  eyes. 

Ver.  272.]  This  is  not  formed  from  Homer,  but  from  Dryden: 
Cam’st  thou,  celestial,  to  behold  my  wrongs  f 
To  view  the  vengeance,  which  to  crimes  belongs  i 

who  followed  Chapman,  not  himself  unobserved  by  our  poet : 
Then  uitncsse,  with  it,  my  revenge. 
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Forbear ! (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies) 

To  calm  thy  fury  I forsake  the  skies: 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  Gods  resign’d,  27s 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  o’er  his  mind. 

By  awful  Juno  this  command  is  giv’n ; 

The  king  and  you  are  both  the  care  of  Heav’n. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel. 

But  sheath,  obedient,  thy  revenging  steel.  280 
For  I pronounce  (and  trust  a heav’nly  pow’r) 

1 hy  injur’d  honour  has  its  fated  hour. 

When  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms 
implore, 

And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a boundless  store. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway,  285 
Command  thy  passions,  and  the  Gods  obey. 

To  her  Pelides.  With  regardful  ear 
Tis  just,  O Goddess!  I thy  dictates  hear. 

Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I suppress : 

Those  who  revere  the  Gods,  the  Gods  will 
bless.  290 


Ver.  27S.]  For  these  four  verses,  Horner  has  only, 

I came  to  quell  thy  rage,  wouldst  thou  obey. 
From  Heaven : 

so  that  our  translator  adjusted  his  movements  by  Dryden: 
I come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind. 

If  reason  will  resume  her  sov' reign  may  : 

who  consulted  Chapman : 
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He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-ey’d  maid; 

Then  in  the  sheath  return’d  the  shining  blade. 
The  Goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies. 

And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook,  295 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke. 

O monster ! mix’d  of  insolence  and  fear. 

Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a deer! 

— — I come  from  heaven  to  see 

Thy  anger  settled  : if  thy  soule  will  use  her  soveraigntie 
In  fit  reflection. 

Ver.  292.]  Tickell  and  Travers  are  more  accurate.  Thus 
the  latter : 

Thus  spoke  the  chief,  obsequious  to  her  word  : 

Then  grasp'd  the  hilt,  and  sheath'd  the  mighty  sword. 
Ogilby’s  couplet,  with  little  correction,  is  good  and  faithful : 

Then  on  the  silver  hilt  he  laid  his  hand. 

And  sheath'd  his  dreadful  sword  at  her  command. 

Ver.  29+.]  So  Dry  den : 

And  mix'd  among  the  senate  of  the  Gods. ' 

Ver.  295.]  The  rhyme  will  be  rectified  by  altering  the  tense, 
in  writing  forsakes  and  breaks. 

This  speech  our  translator  has  executed  with  incomparable  spirit. 
But  Homer  says  only : “ He  did  not  suppress  his  rage  so  that 
our  poet  follows  Dryden  : 

The  fire  she  fann’d  with  greater  fury  bum'd. 

Ver.  298.  Thou  dog  in  forehead ].  It  has  been  one  of  the  ob- 
jections against  the  manners  of  Homer’s  heroes,  that  they  are  abu- 
sive. Mons.  de  la  Motte  affirms  in  his  discourse  upon  the  Iliad, 
that  great  men  differ  from  the  vulgar  in  their  manner  of  expressing 
their  passion ; but  certainly  in  violent  passious  (such  as  those  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon)  the  great  are  as  subject  as  any  others  to 
these  sallies  ; of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  both  from  his- 
tory and  experience.  Plutarch,  taking  notice  of  this  line,  g:ve» 
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When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush’d  fights  to 
dare. 

Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  ? 300 

Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try. 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 

So  much  ’tis  safer  thro’  the  camp  to  go. 

And  rob  a subject,  than  despoil  a foe. 

Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base!  30s 
Sent  in  Jove’s  anger  on  a slavish  race, 

it  as  a particular  commendation  of  Homer,  that,  “ he  constantly 
“ affords  us  a 'fine  lecture  of  morality  in  his  reprehensions  and  prai- 
" ses,  by  referring  them  not  to  the  goods  of  fortune  or  the  body, 
**  but  those  of  the  mind,  which  are  in  our  power,  and  for  which 
“ we  are  blamcable  or  praise-worthy.  Thus,  says  he,  Agamem- 
“ non  is  reproached  for  impudence  and  fear,  Ajax  for  vain  brag- 
“ ging,  Idomeneus  for  the  love  of  contention,  and  Ulysses  does 
" not  reprove  even  Thersites  but  as  a babbler,  though  he  had  so 
“ many  personal  deformities  to  object  to  him.  In  like  manner 
*'  also  the  appellations  and  epithets  with  which  they  accost  one  an- 
“ other,  are  generally  founded  on  some  distinguishing  qualification 
" of  merit,  as  wise  Ulysses,  Hector  equal  lo  Joxein  wisdom,  Achilles 
" chief  glory  of  the  Greeks,"  and  the  like.  Plutarch  of  reading 
Poets. 

Ver.  2 99-  In  ambush'd  fights  to  dare .]  Homer  has  magnified  the 
ambush  as  the  boldest  manner  of  fight.  They  went  upon  those 
parties  with  a few  men  only,  and  generally  the  most  daring  of  the 
army,  on  occasions  of  the  greatest  hazard,  where  they  were  there- 
fore more  exposed  than  in  a regular  battle.  Thus  Idomeneus  in 
the  thirteenth  book,  expressly  tells  Meriones,  that  the  greatest 
courage  appears  in  this  way  of  service,  each  man  being  in  a man- 
ner singled  out  to  the  proof  of  it.  Eustathius.  P. 

Ver.  300.]  This  noble  verse  excites  a regret  for  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  rhymes,  and  their  too  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the. 
preceding  couplet. 
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Who  lost  to  sense  of  gen’rous  freedom  past, 
Are  tam’d  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  last 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre,  hear  me  swear, 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms 
bear,  310 

Ver.  309.  -Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre.']  Spondanus  in  this  place 
blames  Eustathius,  for  saying  that  Homer  makes  Achilles  in  hi* 
passion  swear  by  the  first  thing  he  meets  with : and  then  assigns  (as 
from  himself)  two  causes,  which  the  other  bad  mentioned  so  plainly 
before,  that  it  is  a wonder  they  could  be  overlooked.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  passage  in  Eustathius,  is,  that  if  we  consider 
the  sceptre  simply  as  wood,  Achilles  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients takes  in  his  transport  the  first  thing  to  swear  by;  but  that 
Homer  himself  has  in  the  process  of  the  description  assigned  reasons 
why  it  is  proper  for  die  occasion,  which  may  be  seen  by  consider- 
ing it  symbolically.  First,  That  as  the  wood  being  cut  from  the 
tree  will  never  reunite  and  flourish,  so  neither  should  dieir  amity 
ever  flourish  again,  after  they  were  divided  by  this  contention. — 
Secondly,  That  a sceptre  being  the  mark  of  power,  and  symbol  of 
justice,  to  swear  by  it  might  in  effect  be  construed  swearing  by  the 
God  of  power,  and  by  justice  itself ; and  accordingly  it  is  spoken 
of  by  Aristotle,  3.  1.  Polit.  as  a usual  solemn  oath  of  kings. 

I cannot  leave  this  passage  without  shewing,  in  opposition  to 
some  moderns  who  have  criticised  upon  it  as  tedious,  that  it  ha* 
been  esteemed  a beauty  by  tjie  ancients,  and  engaged  them  in  its 
imitation.  Virgil  has  almost  transcribed  it  in  his  12  TEn.  for  die 
*ceptre  of  Latinus. 

“ Ut  sceptrum  hoc  (sceptrum  dextra  nam  forte  gerebat) 

“ Nunquam  fronde  levi  fundet  virgulta  nec  umbras ; 

“ Cum  semel  in  sylvis  imo  de  stirpe  recisum, 

" Matre  caret,  posuitque  comas  & brachia  ferro: 

" Olim  arbos,  nunc  artificis  manus  sere  decoro 
“ Inclusit,  patribusque  dedit  gestare  Latinis.” 

But  I cannot  think  diis  comes  up  to  the  spirit  or  propriety  of  Homer, 
notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  Scaliger,  who  decides  for  Virgil, 
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Which  sever’d  from  the  trunk  (as  I from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree; 

This  sceptre,  form’d  by  temper’d  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 

From  whom  the  pow'r  of  laws  and  justice 
springs:  ' sis 

(Tremendous  oath!  inviolate  to  kings) 

By  this  I swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 


upon  a trivial  comparison  of  the  wording  in  each,  1.  5.  cap.  3.  Poet. 
It  fails  in  a greater  point  than  any  he  has  mentioned,  which  is,  that 
being  there  used  on  occasion  of  a peace,  it  has  no  emblematical 
reference  to  division,  and  yet  describes  the  cutting  of  the  wood  and 
its  incapacity  to  bloom  and  brand)  again,  in  as  many  words  as 
Homer.  It  is  borrowed  by  Valerius  Flaccus  in  his  third  book, 
where  he  makes  Jason  swear  as  a warriour  by  his  spear, 

“ Hanc  ego  magnanimi  spolium  Didymaonis  hastam, 

**  Ut  semel  est  avulsa  jugis  a matre  perempta, 

“ Qu*  neque  jam  frondes  virides  neque  proferet  umbras, 

“ Fida  ministeria  8c  duras  obit  horrida  pugnas, 

“ Testor.” 

And  indeed,  however  he  may  here  borrow  some  expressions  from 
Virgil,  or  fall  below  him  in  others,  he  has  nevertheless  kept  to 
Homer  in  the  emblem,  by  introducing  the  oath  upon  Jason's  grief 
for  sailing  to  Colchis  without  Hercules,  when  he  had  separated 
him  from  the  body  of  the  Argonauts  to  search  after  Hylas.  To 
render  the  beauty  of  this  passage  more  manifest,  the  allusion  is 
inserted  (but  with  the  fewest  words  possible)  in  this  translation.  P. 

These  are  the  rhymes  of  Chapman,  Ogilby,  DrydeD,  and 
Maynwaring.  - . 

Ver.  311.  As  I from  thee.']  An  addition  to  the  original,  al- 
ue  d to  in  the  translator’s  note. 
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When  flush’d  with  slaughter.  Hector  comes  to 
• spread 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead. 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  th’  affront  thy  madness 
gave,  32i 

Forc’d  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save: 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe. 
He  spoke;  and  furious  hurl’d  against  the 
ground  325 

His  sceptre  starr’d  with  golden  studs  around. 
Then  sternly  silent  sat  Witli  like  disdain. 
The  raging  king  return’d  his  frowns  again. 


Ver.  3 1 9.]  For  this  lofty  couplet,  Homer  has  merely. 

When  many  fall  by  murderous  Hector’s  hands  : 
but  our  poet  kept  to  Dryden : 

When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  cor.qu'ring  arms,  with  corps  to  strew  the field,. 

Ver.  321.]  These  four  verses  are  expanded  from  Dryden : 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride,  and  late  confess 
My  wrongs  repented,  when  'tis  past  redress. 

The  original  only  says  : 

, — — — Then  shalt  thou  fret  thine  inmost  soul. 

Griev’d  that  thou  lionour'dst  not  the  best  of  Greeks. 

Ver.  324.  Thy  rashness  made  the  brarcst  Greek  thy  foe.]  If  self- 
• praise  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  haughty  nature  of  Achilles,  yet 
Plutarch  has  mentioned  a case,  and  with  respect  to  him,  wherein  it 
is  allowable.  He  says  that  Achilles  has  at  other  times  ascribed  his 
•success  to  Jupiter,  but  it  is  permitted  to  a man  of  merit  and  figure 
who  is  injuriously  dealt  with,  to  speak  frankly  of  himsdf  to  those 
who  are  forgetful  and  unthankful.  p. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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To  calm  their  passion  with  the  words  of  age, 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage,  330 
Experienc'd  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill’d. 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  dis till’d: 
Two  generations  now  had  pass’d  away. 

Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway ; 

Ver.  330.]  This  is  alike  contrary  to  nature  and  his  original. 
He  had  a good  example  in  Ogilby  : 

Then  started  Nestor  up. 

And  he  should  have  written  : 

Quick  from  his  seat  starts  up  the  Pylian  sage. 

Ver.  332.]  From  Dryden  : 

Words,  meet  as  honey , from  his  mouth  distill' d. 

But  he  might  have  expressed  his  original  with  perfect  accuracy  at 
the  expence  of  no  greater  ambiguity,  than  such  as  perpetually  ap- 
pears in  English  poetry  from  a defect  of  those  terminations,  charac- 
teristic of  cases,  in  the  ancient  languages ; thus  : 

His  Ups  more  sweet  than  honey  words  distill' d. 

Ogilby  is  neat : 

Sweeter  than  honey  was  his  fluent  tongue. 

Ver.  333.  Tao  generations.]  The  commentators  make  not 
Nestor  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years  (according  to  Ovid's  opi- 
nion;) they  take  the  word  not  to  signify  a century  or  age  of 
the  world  ; but  a generation,  or  compass  of  time  in  which  one  set 
of  men  flourish,  which  in  the  common  computation  is  thirty  years; 
and  accordingly  is  here  translated  as  much  the  more  probable.' 

From  what  Nestor  says  in  this  speech.  Madam  Dacier  computes 
the  age  he  was  of  at  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  fight  of  the 
Lapiihae  and  Centaurs  fell  out  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix  years  before 
the  war  of  Troy  : the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  hap- 
pened in  die  tenth  and  last  year  of  that  war.  It  was  then  sixty- 
five  or  sixty-six  years  since  Nestor  fought  against  the  Centaurs;  lie 
was  capable  at  that  time  of  giving  counsel ; so  diat  one  cannot  ima- 
gine him  to  have  been  under  twenty  : from  whence  it  will  appear 
that  he  was  now  almost  arrived  to  the  conclusion  of  his  diird  age. 
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Two  ages  o’er  his  native  realm  he  reign’d,  335 
And  now  th’  example  of  the  third  remain’d. 

All  view’d  with  awe  the  venerable  man ; 

Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began : 
What  shame,  what  woe  is  this  to  Greece! 
what  joy 

To  Troy’s  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of 
Troy ! 340 


and  about  fourscore  and  five,  or  fourscore  and  six  years  of  age.  P. 

Ver.  334.]  This  fine  verse  is  our  translator’s  own  invention  : 
and  so  verse  337.  The  couplet,  however,  from  it's  turn  and  pauses, 
seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  Maynwaring : 

Two  generations  in  that  realm  were  dead. 

Born  in  his  reign,  and  by  his  precepts  bred. 

Ver.  339.  What  shame.']  The  quarrel  having  risen  to  its  highest 
extravagance,  Nestor,  the  wisest  and  most  aged  Greek,  is  raised  to 
quiet  the  princes,  whose  speech  is  therefore  framed  entirely  with 
an  opposise  air  to  all  which  has  been  hitherto  said,  sedate  and  in- 
offensive. He  begins  with  a soft  affectionate  complaint,  which  he 
opposes  to  their  threats  and  haughty  language ; he  reconciles  their 
attention  in  an  awful  manner,  by  putting  them  in  mind  that  they 
hear  one  whom  their  fathers  and  the  greatest  heroes  had  heard  with 
deference.  He  sides  with  neither,  that  he  might  not  anger  any  one, 
while  he  advises  them  to  the  proper  methods  of  reconciliation  ; and 
he  appears  to  side  with  both  while  he  praises  each,  that  they  may 
be  induced  by  the  recollection  of  one  another’s  worth  to  return  to 
that  amity  which  would  bring  success  to  the  cause.  It  was  not 
however  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  poem,  that  they  should 
entirely  be  appeased,  for  then  the  anger  would  be  at  an  end,  which 
was  proposed  as  the  subject  of  the  poem.  Homer  has  not  there- 
fore made  this  speech  to  have  its  full  success ; and  yet  that  the 
eloquence  of  his  Nestor  might  not  be  thrown  out  of  character  by  its 
poving  unavailable,  be  takes  care  that  the  violence  with  which  the 
dispute  was  managed  should  abate  immediately  upon  his  speaking ; 
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That  adverse  Gods  commit  to  stern  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain, 
Nor  think  your  Nestor’s  years  and  wisdom  vain. 
A Godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I knew,  345 
Such,  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view! 
Lives  there  a chief  to  match  Pirithous’  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus’  deathless  name ; 
Theseus,  endu’d  with  more  than  mortal  might. 
Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  Gods  in  fight  ? 350 


Agamemnon  confessed  that  all  he  spoke  was  right,  Achilles 
promises  not  to  fight  for  Briseis  if  he  should  be  sent  for,  and  the 
council  dissolves. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  character  of  authority  and  wisdom 
in  Nestor,  is  every  where  admirably  used  by  Homer,  and  made  to 
exert  itself  through  all  the  great  emergencies  of  the  poem.  As  he 
quiets  the  princes  here,  he  proposes  that  expedient  which  reduces 
the  army  into  their  order  after  the  sedition  in  the  second  book. 
When  the  Greeks  are  in  the  utmost  distresses,  ’tis  he  who  advises 
the  building  the  fortification  before  the  fleet,  which  is  the  chief 
means  of  preserving  them.  And  it  is  by  his  persuasion  that  Patro- 
clus  puts  on  the  armour  of  Achilles,  which  occasions  the  return  of 
that  hero,  and  the  conquest  of  Troy.  P. 

So  Dacier  in  the  same  words  : — “ 0 quelle  douleur  pour  la  Greets 
“ et  quell  joy  e,  pour  Priam.—” 

Ver.  341.]  This  thought  is  not  in  Homer;  nor  does  it  appear 
whence  our  translator  derived  it.  The  rhymes  are  from  Ogilby ; 
Should  fame  acquaint  them  with  your  high  debate. 

Whose  strength  and  wisdome  prop  the  Grecian  state. 

Ver.  346.]  So  Dryden  : 

Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e'er  behold  agen. 

Ogilby  expresses  all  the  sense  of  the  author  in  one  good  line : 

I never  saw,  nor  shall  see,  men  like  them. 
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With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred. 

In  early  youth  ray  hardy  days  I led ; 

Fir’d  with  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds. 
And  srait  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 
Strongest  of  men,theypierc’dthe  mountain  boar,  1 
Rang’d  the  wild  desarts  red  with  monsters’  I 
gore,  356  f 

And  from  their  hills  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore.  J 
Yet  these  with  soft,  persuasive  arts  I sway’d; 
When  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen’d  and  obey’d. 
If  in  my  youth,  ev’n  these  esteem’d  me  wise;  360 
Do  you,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advise. 
Atrides  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave ; 

That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  gave; 
Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride ; 
Let  kings  be  just,  and  sov’reign  pow’r  preside 


Ver.  353.]  This  couplet  is  supernumerary,  and  represents  no 
part  of  the  original.  It  was  created  from  a hemistick  of  Dryden: 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  fame  to  share. 

Ver.  355.]  He  enlarges  on  his  original  in  these  three  verses, 
of  inferiour  merit.  One  line  of  Travers  fully  expresses  the  tao 
last  of  our  poet  with  respect  to  Homer.  The  former  is  my  own ; 
Against  the  mightiest  they  their  might  employ’d. 

And  the  fierce  monsters  of  the  hills  destroy'd. 

Ver.  358  ] Homer  Says  simply : 

They  heard  my  counsels,  and  obey'd  my  speech : 
but  our  poet  copied  Dryden  : 

yet  those  I stay'd 

With  pow’rfu!  speech  : I spoke,  and  they  obey’d. 
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Thee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn,  366 
Like  Gods  in  strength,  and  of  a Goddess  bom; 
Him,  awful  majesty  exalts  above 
The  pow’rs  of  earth,  and  scepter  d sons  of  Jove. 
Let  both  unite  with  well-consenting  mind,  370 
So  shall  authority  with  strength  be  join’d. 

Leave  me,  O king ! to  calm  Achilles’  rage ; 
Rule  thou  thyself,  as  more  advanc’d  in  age. 
Forbid  it  Gods ! Achilles  should  be  lost. 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our 
host.  373 

This  said,  he  ceas’d : the  king  of  men  replies : 
Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  that  imperious,  that  unconquer’d  soul. 

No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  controul. 

Before  his  pride  must  his  superiours  fall,  380 
His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 

Him  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourself  obey  ? 
What  king  can  bear  a rival  in  his  sway  ? 

Grant  that  the  Gods  his  matchless  force  have 
giv’n ; 

Has  foul  reproach  a privilege  from  heav’n  ? 385 

Ver.  370.]  This  couplet  is  interpolated  by  our  translator. 

Ver.  371.1  Thus  correct  the  rhyme , 

So  be  authority  with  strength  combin'd. 

Ver.  37" 4-.]  The  rhymes  are  Dryden's  : 

The  son  of  Thetis  rnmpire  of  our  host, 

Js  worth  our  care  to  keep : nor  shall  my  pray’rs  be  lost. 
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Here  on  the  monarch’s  speech  Achilles  broke, 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interrupting  spoke. 
Tyrant,  I well  deserv’d  thy  galling  chain. 

To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
Should  I submit  to  each  unjust  decree : 390 

Command  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Briseis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom’d 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resum’d; 

And  seize  secure ; no  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqu’ring  sword  in  any  woman’s  cause.  395 


Ver,  387.]  An  empty  line  of  repetition  unwarranted  by  his 
author.  One  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  consulted  the 
French  version  of  Barbin,  who  is  no  less  redundant  on  this  occa- 
sion : “ Achille,  dont  le  cceur  estoit  toujour*  emeu  ile  colere,  ne 

" put  l'entendre  plus  long  temps ; il  l’interrompit,  en  luy  faisant 
“ cette  repartie.” 

Ver.  39-1.  JVo  more  Achilles  drums 

His  conqu  ring  smard  in  any  woman's  cause."] 

When  Achilles  promises  not  to  contest  for  Briseis,  he  expresses 
it  in  a sharp  despising  air,  I mill  not  fght  for  the  sake  of  a woman  : _ 
by  which  he  glances  at  Helena,  and  casts  an  oblique  reflection 
upon  those  commanders  whom  he  is  about  to  leave  at^the  siege  for 
her  cause.  One  may  observe  how  well  it  is  fancied  of  the  poet,  to 
make  one  woman  the  ground  of  a quarrel  which  breaks  an  alliance 
that  was  only  formed  upon  account  of  another : and  how  much 
the  circumstance  thus  considered  contributes  to  keep  up  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  for  carrying  on  the  poem  beyond  this  dissolution  of 
the  council.  For  (as  he  himself  argues  with  Ulysses  in  the  sixth 
Iliad)  it  is  as  reasonable  for  him  to  retain  his  anger  upon  the  ac- 
count of  Briseis,  as  for  the  brothers  with  all  Greece  to  cany  on  a 
war  upon  the  score  of  Helena.  I do  not  know  that  an)-  com- 
mentator has  taken  notice  of  this  sarcasm  of  Achilles,  which  I 
think  a very  obvious  one.  P. 
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The  Gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past ; 

But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last : 

For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  darst 
invade. 

Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade. 

At  this  they  ceas’d;  the  stern  debate  expir’d:  400 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retir’d. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way. 

Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay.. 
Mean  time  Atrides  launch’d  with  num’rous 
oars 

A well-rigg’d  ship  forChrysa’s  sacred  shores:  405 


Ver.  3.06  ] He  disguises  and  curtails  his  author,  whose  sense 
is  accurately  given  by  Travers  : 

This  hand  with  thee  all  future  strife  shall  wave. 

Since  Greece  has  robb’d  me  of  the  prize  she  gave. 

What  other  spoils  our  sable  ships  contain. 

From  these  let  thy  rapacious  hand  refrain : 
so  that  the  line  before  us  is  the  supplement  of  our  poet,  and  a 
supplement  not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Ver.  359.]  Our  author  here  consulted  Chapman  : 

■■  1 - then  be  sure,  thy  blood  upon  tny  lance 

Shall jloio  in  vengeance. 

Ver.  400.]  This  is  stiff  and  affected.  Mr.  Travers  has  suc> 
ceeded  better : 

The  scene  of  discord  now  began  to  close, 

And  fierce  Achilles,  as  the  council  rose, 
parch’d  with  Patroclus.—— 

Ver.  404.]  I prefer  Mr.  Travers’s  Translation  : 

Meanwhile  Atrides  launch’d  along  the  shores 
His  galley,  row’d  by  twice  ten  chosen  oars  : 

First,  for  the  God  a hecatomb  inclos’d. 

Then  fair  Chryseis  on  the  deck  dispos’d. 
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High  on  the  deck  was  fair  ChryseYs  plac’d. 

And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  grac’d : 

Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow’d. 
Then  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares,  4io 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  pray’rs. 
Wash’d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleans’d ; and  cast  th’  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid. 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus’  altars  paid.  41 5 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 

And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 


Ver.  407  •]  Thus  Maynwaring  : 

And  wise  Ulysses  with  command  was  grac'd. 

Ver.  40S.]  From  Dryden  : 

Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  slow’d, 

Ver.  409.]  Thus  Maynwaring : 

The  well-trimm’d  pinnace  plough’d  the  liquid  road. 

Ver.  413.  Th'  ablutions .]  All  our  former  English  translation* 
teem  to  have  erred  in  the  sense  of  this  line,  the  word  Au/amt*  be- 
ing differently  rendered  by  them,  offals,  or  entrails,  or  purgaments, 
or  ordures,  a gross  set  of  ideas,  of  which  Homer  is  not  guilty,— 
The  word  comes  from  Ak'w,  eluo,  the  same  verb  from  whence 
iriAu/Mtuw)*,  which  precedes  in  the  line,  is  derived.  So  that  the 
tense  appears  to  be  as  it  is  rendered  here,  [They  washed,  and  threw 
away  their  washings. ] Perhaps  this  lustration  might  be  used  as  a 
physical  remedy  iu  cleansing  them  from  the  infection  of  the  plague ; 
as  Pausanias  tells  us  it  was  -by  the  Arcadians,  from  whence  he 
says  the  plague  was  called  A up*  by  the  Greeks.  P. 

Ver.  416.]  This  couplet  is  excellent  indeed ; and  beautifully 
expressive  of  his  original.  Chapman  is  dextrous  and  exact : 
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The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engag’d, 
Atrides  still  with  deep  resentment  rag’d. 

To  wait  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood,  420 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 

Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles  tent  (he  cries) 
Thence  bear  Brisei’s  as  our  royal  prize: 

Submit  he  must ; or  if  they  will  not  part. 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart.  425 
Th’  u n will  ing  heralds  act  their  1 ord’s  com  mands ; 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arriv’d,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find. 

With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin’d. 

to  heaven  the  tbicke  fumes  bore 

Enwrapped  savours. 

Ogilby  too  deserves  quotation  : 

In  clouds  of  curled  smoak  the  savour  flies 
From  sea-wash’d  margines  to  the  arched  skies. 

Ver.  421.]  With  a similar  addition,  Dryden: 

Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  just. 

Ver.  424.]  Travers  with  more  fidelity  : 

Else,  what  his  angry  soul  will  more  inflame. 

With  arms  I'll  come,  and  seize  the  beauteous  d3me. 

Ver.  427.]  Homer  says  : 

the  shore  of  the  barren  sea  : 

but  Dryden : 

And  o’er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way ; 
after  Ogilby ; who  with  slight  correction  is  very  respectable : 
Reluctant  they  th’  unwelcome  message  bore 
Along  die  murmuring  Ocean’s  barren  shore. 

Ver.  429.]  He  took  diis  mean  extraneous  Uiought  and  the 
rhymes  from  Dryden : 
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At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  stand,  430 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command; 
Decent  confusion!  This  the  Godlike  man 
Perceiv’d,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began. 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes. 

Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  Gods!  435 
I know  your  message;  by  constraint  you  came; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord  I blame. 


Their  sov’reign  seated  on  his  chair  they  find: 

His  pensive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin’d: 
who  has  also  immediately  below. 

With  gloomy  looks  he  saw  them  ent’ring  in. 

Ver.  430.  -At  awful  distance  silent. ] There  was  required  a very 
remarkable  management  to  preserve  all  the  characters  which  are 
concerned  in  this  nice  conjuncture,  wherein  the  heraldswere  to  obey 
at  their  peril;  Agamemnon  was  to  be  gratified  by  an  insult  on 
Achilles ; and  Achilles  was  to  sutFer  so  as  might  become  his  pride, 
and  not  have  his  violent  temper  provoked.  From  all  this  the  poet 
has  found  the  secret  to  extricate  himself,  by  only  taking  care  to 
make  his  heralds  stand  in  sight,  and  silent.  Thus  they, neither 
make  Agamemnon’s  majesty  sutFer  by  uttering  their  message  sub- 
missively, nor  occasion  a rough  treatment  from  Achilles  by  de- 
manding Briseiis  in  the  peremptory  air  he  ordered  ; and  at  the  a.ime 
time  Achilles  is  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  up, 
as  if  he  rather  sent  her  than  was  forced  to  relinquish  her.  The 
art  of  this  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Eustathius.  P. 

Ver.  435.]  His  original  is  literally  thus: 

Hail,  heralds,  messengers  of  Jove  and  men; 
so  that  our  poet  consulted  D.rcier  on  thi . occasion : “ Sacres 

“ ministres  des  dieux  et  des  hotnmes." 

Ver.  437-]  Dryden  says : 

I blame  not  you,  but  your  impn 
Chapman  haa : 

I nothing  blame  you,  but 
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Patroclus  haste,  the  fair  Brisei's  bring; 

Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 

But  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow,  440 
Witness  to  Gods  above,  and  men  below ! 

But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare. 
That  lawless  tyrant  whose  commands  you  bear; 
Unmov’d  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain, 

Tho’ prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every  vein: 
The  raging  chief  in  frantick  passion  lost,  446 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskill’d  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last. 

Patroclus  now  th’  unwilling  beauty  brought; 
She,  in  soft  sorrows,  and  in  pensive  thought,  451 

Ver.  438.]  He  here  profited  by  Ogilby  : 

Noble  Patroclus,  forth  the  virgin  bring  : 

But  Gods  and  men,  you  and  your  cruell  king.— 

Ver.  444.]  In  the  original,  Achilles  suddenly  discontinues  his 
speech  without  uttering  a severe  menace,  which  he  had  conceived, 
from  a reluctance  to  involve  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  the  disastrous 
consequence  of  his  resentment  to  their  leader.  Mr.  Cowper  alone 
of  all  the  translators,  has  retained  this  propriety. 

Ver.  44fi.]  Homer  says  exactly, 

- — — he  rages  with  destructive  mind. 

Nor  knows  to  mark  the  future  and  the  past : 
our  author,  therefore,  borrowed,  perhaps,  the  turn  of  the  passage 
from  Dacier  : “ C’est  un  furieux,  qui  n’est  capable  que  de  suivre 
“ ses  vues  pemicieuses  j et  qui,  ne  pouvoit  jugcr  de  lavenir  par  ie 
" passe — 

Ver.  451.  She  in  soft  somww.]  The  behaviour  of  Brisei's  in 
her  departure  is  no  less  beautifully  imagined  than  the  former.— 
A French  or  Italian  poet  had  lavished  all  his  wit  and  passion  in  two 
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Past  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand. 

And  oft  look’d  back,  slow-moving  o’er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 

But  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore,  455 
O’er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 
That  kindred  deep,  from  whence  his  mother 
sprung : 


long  speeches  on  this  occasion,  which  the  heralds  must  have  wept 
to  hear ; instead  of  which,  Homer  gives  us  a fine  picture  of  nature. 
We  see  Brisei's  passing  unwillingly  along,  with  a dejected  air,  melt- 
ed in  tenderness,  and  not  able  to  utter  a word:  and  in  the  line* 
immediately  following,  we  have  a contrasts  to  this  in  the  gloomy 
resentment  of  Achilles,  who  suddenly  retires  to  the  shore  and  vent* 
hi*  rage  aloud  to  the  seas.  The  variation  of  the  numbers  just  in 
this  place  adds  a great  beauty  to  it,  which  has  been  endeavoured'at 
in  the  translation.  P. 

His  author  literally. 

The  woman  with  them  went  against  her  will ; 
but  Dacier,  like  our  poet : “ Elle  les  suivoit  a regret  and  dans  une 
,f  profonde  tristesse.” 

Ver.  432.]  In  the  first  edition  thus  : 

Supported  by  the  chiefs  on  either  hand, 

In  silence  past  along  the  winding  strand  : 
with  less  deviation  from  the  original  than  the  present  reading,  which 
•eems  to  have  been  taken  from  Tickell : 

Sore  sigh’d  she,  as  the  heralds  took  her  hand; 

And  oft  look'd  back,  slow-moving  o’er  the  strand; 
as  that  wa*  formed  from  Dryden  : 

She  wept,  and  often  cast  her  eyes  behind : 
of  which  latter  circumstance  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer, 

Much  more  accurate  is  Mr.  Travers  : 

Patroclus  then  his  dearest  friend  obey’d. 

And  to  her  guides  the  beauteous  charge  convey’d  : 

Back  as  they  turn'd  beside  the  sounding  main. 

Mov'd  the  fair  dame  reluctant  o’er  the  plain. 
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There,  bath’d  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain. 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main. 

O parent  Goddess ! since  in  early  bloom  46o 
Thy  son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a doom ; 

Sure,  to  so  short  a race  of  glory  born, 

Great  Jove  injustice  should  this  span  adorn: 
Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  thund’rer  ow’d. 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a God;  463 

Ver.  456.]  Tickell  thus,  with  more  elegance  and  fidelity  : 

On  the  cold  beach  he  sat,  and  fix’d  his  eyes. 

Where  black  with  storms  the  curling  billows  rise  : 

And,  as  the  sea  wide-rolling  he  survey’d. 

With  out-stretch’d  arms  to  his  fond  mother  pray’d. 

Ver.  457.]  The  pleasing  repetition,  " That  kindred  deep," 
was  not  suggested  by  his  author,  but  by  Dryden  : 

Cast  on  his  kindred  seas  a stormy  look. 

Ver.  458.  There  bath’d  in  tears.]  Eustathius  observes  on  this 
place  that  it  is  no  w'eakuess  in  heroes  to  weep,  but  the  very  effect 
of  humanity  and  proof  of  a generous  temper ; for  which  he  otters 
several  instances,  and  takes  notice  that  if  Sophocles  would  not  let 
Ajax  weep,  it  is  because  he  is  drawn  rather  as  a madman  than  a 
hero.  But  this  general  observation  is  aot  all  we  can  otter  in  excuse 
for  the  tears  of  Achilles  : his  are  tears  of  anger  and  disdain  (as  I 
have  ventured  to  call  them  in  the  translation)  of  which  a great  and 
fiery  temper  is  more  susceptible  than  any  other  5 and  even  in  this 
case  Homer  has  taken  care  to  preserve  the  high  character,  by 
making  him  retire  to  vent  his  tears  out  of  sight.  And  we  may  add 
to  these  an  observation  of  which  Madam  Dacier  is  fond.  The 
reason  why  Agamemnon  parts  not  in  tears  from  CliryseTs,  as 
Achilles  does  from  Briseis  : the  one  parts  willingly  from  his  mis- 
tress; and  because  he  does  it  for  his  people’s  safety,  it  becomes  an 
honour  to  him : and  the  other  is  parted  unwillingly,  and  because 
his  general  takes  her  by  force,  the  action  reflects  a dishonour 
upon  him.  P. 

Ver.  4{>4.  The  thuruT rer  ow’d.]  This  alludes  to  a story  which 
Achilles  tells  the  ambassadors  of  Agamemnon,  II.  ix.  That  he  had 
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If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies. 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize. 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main. 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  wat’ry  reign, 

The  goddess-mother  heard.  The  waves  divide ; 
And  like  a mist  she  rose  above  the  tide ; 4;j 

Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores, 

And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores. 
Why  grieves  my  son?  Thy  anguish  let  me  share. 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a parent’s  care.  475 

the  choice  of  two  fates : one  less  glorious  at  home,  but  blessed 
with  a very  long  life  ; the  other  full  of  glory  at  Troy,  but  then  he 
was  never  to  return.  The  alternative  being  thus  proposed  to  him 
(not  from  Jupiter  but  Thetis  who  revealed  the  decree)  he  chose 
the  latter,  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  due,  since  he  gives  away 
length  of  life  for  it : and  accordingly  when  he  complains  to  his 
mother  of  the  disgrace  he  lies  under,  it  is  in  this  manner  he  make* 
a demand  of  honour. 

Mons.  de  la  Motte  very  judiciously  observes,  that  but  for  tlii* 
fore-knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  his  death  at  Troy,  Achilles'* 
character  could  have  drawn  but  little  esteem  from  the  reader.  A 
hero  of  a vicious  mind,  blest  only  with  a superiority  of  strength, 
and  invulnerable  into  the  bargain,  was  not  very  proper  to  excite 
admiration  j but  Homer  by  this  exquisite  piece  of  art  has  made  him 
the  greatest  of  heroes,  who  is  still  pursuing  glory  in  contempt  of 
death,  and  even  under  that  certainty  generously  devoting  himself 
in  every  action. 

Ver.  4/4.]  Homer  says  literally  : 

Speak  out,  conceal  not  that  wc  both  may  know : 
but  our  poet  copied  Dryden  : 

Let  thy  afflicted  parent  share  her  part : 
tyho  followed  Ogilby : 

Thy  bosome  ease,  and  let  me  share  thy  s ue. 
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He  deeply  sighing  said:  To  tell  my  woe. 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Thebe  sacred  to  Apollo’s  name, 
(Action’s  realm)  our  conqu’ring  army  came. 


Ver.  477.]  This  may  be  regard  as  a dextrous  apology  oh 
Homer’s  part  for  the  repetition,  winch  is  going  to  be  made,  iu 
mitigation  of  fastidious  critics. 

Ver.  478.  From  Thehe.]  Homer,  who  opened  his  poem  with 
the  action  which  immediately  brought  on  Achilles’s  anger,  being 
now  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  thing  again,  takes  his  rise  more 
backward  in  the  story.  Thus  the  reader  is  informed  in  what  he 
should  know,  without  having  been  delayed  from  entering  upon  the 
promised  subject.  This  is  the  first  attempt  which  we  see  made  to- 
wards the  poetical  method  of  narration,  which  differs  from  the 
historical,  in  that  it  do«3  not  proceed  always  directly  in  the  line  of 
time,  but  sometimes  relates  things  which  have  gone  before,  when  a 
more  proper  opportunity  demands  it,  to  make  the  narration  more 
informing  or  beautiful. 

The  foregoing  remark  is  in  regard  only  to  the  first  six  lines  of 
this  speech.  What  follows  is  a rehearsal  of  the  preceding  action  of 
the  poem,  almost  in  the  same  words  he  had  used  in  the  opening  it  j 
and  is  oue  of  those  faults  which  has  with  most  justice  been  objected 
to  our  author.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  the  account  must  be  te- 
dious, of  what  the  reader  had  been  just  before  informed ; and 
especially  when  we  are  given  to  understand  it  was  no  way  necessary, 
by  what  Achilles  says  at  the  beginning,  that  Thetis  knew  the  whole 
story  already.  As  to  repeating  the  same  lines,  a practice  usual  with 
Homer,  it  is  not  so  excusable  in  this  place  as  in  those,  where  mes- 
sages are  delivered  in  the  words  they  were  received,  or  the  like ; 
it  being  unnatural  to  imagine,  that  the  person  whom  the  poet  intro- 
duces as  actually  speaking,  should  fall  into  the  self-same  words  that 
are  used  in  the  narration  by  the  poet  himself.  Yet  Milton  was  so 
great  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  our  author,  as  not  to  have  scru- 
pled even  this  kind  of  repetition.  The  passage  is  at  the  end  of  his 
tenth  book,  where  Adam  having  declared  he  would  prostrate  him- 
self before  God  in  certain  particular  acts  of  humiliation,  those  acts 
are  immediately  after  described  by  the  poet  in  the  same  words.  P. 
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With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils,  4so 
Whose  just  division  crown’d  the  soldiers  toils; 
But  bright  Chryse'is,  heav’nly  prize ! was  led 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  gen’ral’s  bed. 

The  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain  484 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor’s  chain; 
The  fleet  he  reach’d,  and  lowly  bending  down. 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Entreating  all : but  chief  implor’d  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus’  royal  race : 439 

The  gen’rous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 
The  priest  to  rev’rence,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Not  so  Atrides : He,  with  wonted  pride. 

The  sire  insulted,,  and  his  gifts  deny’d  : 

Th’  insulted  sire  (his  God’s  peculiar  care) 

To  Phoebus  pray’d,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  pray’r: 


It  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  account  of  these  repetitions,  so 
much  complained  of,  in  Homer,  may  be  derived  from  the  de- 
tached manner,  in  which  his  poems  were  scattered  among  the 
Greeks.  Separate  parts  were,  doubtless,  sung  at  festivals  and 
public  entertainments ; and,  therefore,  to  complete  the  sense,  a 
necessity  would  frequently  arise  of  fetching  introductions  and  ex- 
planatory verses  from  preceding  parts  of  the  poem.  And  the 
same  solution  may  be  applied  to  the  recurrence  of  many  single 
verses  at  the  beginning  of  speeches  throughout  the  poem. 

Ver.  480.]  He  should  have  written  : 

■ ■ • - - ■ ■ With  treasure  laden  : 

and  the  rhymes  are  Dryden’s : 

The  ransack’d  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 

We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

You  I.  F 
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A dreadful  plague  ensues , th’  avenging  darts  496 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 

A prophet  then,  inspir’d  by  heav’n  arose. 

And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the 
woes : 

Mvself  the  first  th’  assembled  chiefs  incline  500 
•/ 

T avert  the  vengeance  of  the  pow’r  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm’d ; 
Incens’d  he  threaten’d,  and  his  threats  perform’d; 
The  fair  Chryse'is  to  her  sire  was  sent. 

With  offer’d  gifts  to  make  the  God  relent ; 505 
But  now  he  seiz’d  Briseis’  heav’nly  charms. 
And  of  my  valour’s  prize  defrauds  my  arms, 
Defrauds  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
And  service,  faith,  and  justice  plead  in  vain. 
But,  Goddess!  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend,  510 
To  high  Olympus’  shining  court  ascend. 

Urge  all  the  ties  to  former  sen  ice  ow’d. 

And  sue  for  vengeance  to  the  thund  ring  God. 
Oft  hast  thou  triumph’d  in  the  glorious  boast. 
That  thou  stood’st  forth  of  all  th’  ethereal 
host,  515 

Vfer.  51 4-,  O/t  lust  thou  triumph'd.']  The  persuasive  which 
Achilles  is  here  made  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thetis,  is  most 
artfully  contrived  to  suit  the  present  exigency.  You,  says  he,  must 
intreat  Jupiter  to  bring  miseries  on  the  Greeks,  who  are  protected 
by  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  : put  him  therefore  in  mind  that 
those  Deities  were  once  his  enemies,  nud  adjure  him  by  that  ser- 
vice you. did  him  when  those  very  powers  would  have  bound  him. 
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When  bold  rebellion  shook  the  re  ilms  above, 
Th’  undaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awful  reign. 
The  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 

that  he  will  now  in  his  turn  assist  you  against  the  endeavours  they 
Will  oppose  to  ray  wishes.  Eustathius. 

As  for  the  story  itself,  some  have  thought  (with  whom  is  Ma- 
dam Dacier)  that  there  was  son>e  imperfect  tradition  of  the  fall  of 
the  angels  for  their  rebellion,  which  the  Greeks  had  received  by 
’ commerce  with  ./Egypt : and  thus  they  account  the  rebellion  of 
the  Gods,  the  precipitation  of  Vulcan  from  heaven,  and  Jove's 
threatening  the  inferior  Gods  with  Tartarus,  but  as  so  many  hints 
of  scripture  faintly  imitated.  Rut  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
wars  of  the  Gods,  described  by  the  poets,  allude  to  the  confusion 
of  the  elements  before  they  were  brought  into  their  natural  order. 
It  is  almost  generally  agreed  that  by  Jupiter  is  meant  the  iEther, 
and  by  Juno  the  Air  : the  ancient  philosophers  supposed  the  .Ether 
to  be  igneous,  and  by  its  kind  influence  upon  the  air  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  vegetation  : therefore  Homer  says  in  the  xivth  Iliad,  That 
upon  Jupiter’s  embracing  his  wife,  the  earth  put  forth  its  plants. 
Perhaps  by  Thetis’s  assisting  Jupiter,  may  be  meant  that  the  watry 
element  subsiding  and  taking  its  natural  place,  put  an  end  to  this 
combat  of  the  elements.  P. 

Our  poet  might  glance  on  Ogilby : 

Oft  in  my  father's  court  I heard  yon  boast , 

You  onely  help'd  him  when  he  needed  most  : 
or  rather  on  Maynwaring  : 

Oft  have  I heard  you  inThessalia  boast. 

That  you  alone  of  all  th'  cethcrial  host 
H is  fate  prevented. 

Those  readers,  who  wish  allegorical  interpretations,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  elegant  book  of  lhraduLs  l'outicus,  mentioned 
above. 

Ver.  517.]  So  Dryden  : 

Ascend  the  skies  ; and,  supplicating,  move 
Thy  just  complaint  to  cloud-iunipilting  Jove. 

I 2 
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The  traitor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driv’n,  520  1 . 
Durst  threat  with  chains  th’  omnipotence  of 
heav'n. 

Then  call’d  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 

(W  hom  Gods  Briareus,  men  A Egeon  name) 

Thro’  wond’ring  skies  enormous  stalk’d  along; 
Not*  he,  thatshakes  the  solid  earth,  so  strong:  525 
With  giant-pride  at  Jove’s  high  throne  he  stands. 
And  brandish’d  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands; 

Th’  affrighted  Gods  confess’d  their  awful  lord. 
They  dropt  the  fetters,  trembled  and  ador’d. 

This,  Goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call,  530 
Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall ; 

Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 

To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main, 

To  heap  the  shores  with  copious  death,  andbring 
The  G reeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a king : 535  • 

i , ' 

Ver.  523.  Whom  God*  Briareus,  men  JEgcnn  name.']  This 
manner  of  making  the  Gods  speak  a language  different  from  men 
(which  is  frequent  in  Homer)  is  a circumstance  that  as  far  as  it 
widens  the  distinction  between  divine  and  human  natures,  so  far 
might  tend  to  heighten  the  reverence  paid  the  Gods.  But  besides 
this,  as  the  difference  is  thus  told  in  poetry,  it  is  of  use  to  the 
poets  themselves : for  it  appears  like  a kind  of  testimony  of  their 
inspiration,  or  their  converse  with  the  Gods,  and  thereby  gives  a 
majesty  to  their  works.  P. 

Ver.  532.]  Ogilby  is  no.t  unlike : 

That  they  may  force  the  routed  Greeks  again 
Back  to  their  Jleet,  and  drive  them  to  the  main. 

* Neptune. 
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Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 
O’er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead. 

And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e’er  he  durst  disgrace 
The  boldest  warriour  of  the  Grecian  race. 

Unhappy  son!  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies,  540 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes) 
Why  have  I born  thee  with  a mother’s  throes. 
To  fates  averse,  and  nurs’d  for  future  woes  ? 

So  short  a space  the  light  of  heav’n  to  view! 

So  short  a space ! and  fill’d  with  sorrow  too!  545 
O might  a parent’s  careful  wish  prevail. 

Far,  far  from  Uion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 

And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas!  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I can)  to  move  thy  suit  I’ll  go  550 
To  great  Olympus  crown’d  with  fleecy  snow. 


Ver.5±l. Celestial.]  An  interpolated  thought  from  Par.  Lost.  i.  620. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep. 

Ver.  542.]  This  is  an  imitation  of  Ogilby  : 

Why  did  I bear  thee  with  such  bitter  throes, 

And  breed  with  pains,  to  suffer  all  these  woes  f 

Ver.  543.]  The  first  clause,  not  in  Homer,  is  from  Dryden : 
Ah  ! wretched  me  ! by  fates  averse,  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed  ! 

Ver.  545.]  Dryden  has  : 

And  short,  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days  : 
and  Ogilby : 

Short  is  thy  life,  yet  full  of  grief  and  care. 

Ver.  550  ] The  contraction  I’ll  is  unsufferable  to  my  ears, 
and,  I think,  always  degrades  the  higher  species  of  poetry.  He 
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Mean  time,  secure  within  thy  ships,  from  far 
Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 

The  sire  of  Gods  and  all  th’  art  her  cal  train. 

On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main,  55S 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  ^Ethiopia’s  blameless  race : 


might  have  omitted  the  sign  of  the  tense  with  much  improvement 
to  tlie  spirit  of  the  passage  : 

Yet  (what  I can)  to  move  thy  suit  I go. 

* Ver.  5.52.]  Tickell,  with  more  fidelity : 

Mean  time,  my  son,  indulge  thy  just  disdain, 

Vent  all  thy  rage,  and  shun  the  hostile  plain. 

Vcr.  55 7.  The  feasts  of  ^Ethiopia's  blameless  race.]  The  ./Ethio- 
pians, says  Diodorus,  1.  3.  arc  said  to  be  the  inventors  of  pomps, 
sacrifices,  solemn  meetings,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  Gods. 
From  hence  arose  their  character  of  piety,  which  is  here  celebrated 
by  Homer.  Among  these  there  was  an  annual  feast  at  Diospolis, 
which  Eustathius  mentions,  wherein  they  carried  about  the  statues 
of  Jupiter  and  the  other  Gods,  for  twelve  days,  according  to  their 
number : to  which  if  we  add  the  ancient  custom  of  setting  meat 
before  statues,  it  will  appear  a rite  from  which  this  fable  might 
easily  arise.  But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  imagine  from  this 
place,  that  Homer  represents  the  Gods  as  eating  and  drinking  yppn 
earth  : a gross  notion  he  was  never  guilty  of,  as  appears  from  these 
verses  in  the  fifth  book,  v.  34Q. 

No'«  nte  ri  flu  fjjaKtxfircri  3m wri»  j 
OS  yi if  vim  tdW’,  i -alsvr  xoxtt 
Tin*  atitit&etit  h vi,  «ai  it cctxlci  KO-XloliX,. 

(For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains. 

Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins.) 

Macrobius  would  have  it,  that  by  Jupiter  here  is  meant  the  sun, 
and  that  the  number  twelve  hints  at  the  twelve  signs ; but  whatever 
may  be  said  in  a critical  defence  of  this  opinion,  1 believe  thp 
reader  will  be  satisfied  that  Homer,  considered  as  a poet,  woyjd 
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Twelve  days  the  pow’rs  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove.  561 

The  Goddess  spoke : the  rolling  waves  un- 
close; 

Then  down  the  deep  she  plung’d  from  whence 
she  rose, 

And  left  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast. 

In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost.  565 
In  Ghrysa’s  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode  ; 
Beneath  the  deck  the  destin’d  victims  stow’d  ; 
The  sails  they  furl’d,  they  lash’d  the  mast  aside. 
And  dropt  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  ty’d. 
Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land, 
Chryse'is  last  descending  on  the  strand.  571 


have  his  machinery  understood  upon  that  system  of  the  Gods 
which  is  properly  Grecian. 

One  may  take  notice  here,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  some  pas- 
sage were  found  in  any  authentick  author,  that  might  tell  us  th,e 
time  of  the  year  when  the  ^Ethiopians  kept  this  festival  at  Dios- 
polis : for  from  thence  one  might  determine  the  precise  season  of 
the  year  wherein  the  actiqns  of  the  Iliad  are  represented  to  have 
happened  ; and  perhaps  by  that  means  farther  explain  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  many  passages  in  the  poem.  p. 

Ver.  562.  Our  poet  weakens  the  original  by  unnecessary  addi- 
tions : and  ver.  563,  is  particularly  inelegant,  as  well  as  ungram- 
matical. Travers  delivers  the  full  meaning  in  a couplet : 

She  spoke  retiring  from  the  hero’s  eyes. 

Stung  to  the  soul  to  lose  his  beauteous  prize. 
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Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow’d  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phoebus’  sacred  fane; 

Where  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said.  575 
Hail  rev’rend  priest ! to  Phoebus’  awful  dome 
A suppliant  I from  great  Atrides  come : 
Unransom’d  here  receive  the  spotless  fair ; 
Accept  the  hecatombs  the  Greeks  prepare ; 
And  may  thy  God  who  scatters  darts  around. 
Aton’d  by  sacrifice  desist  to  wound.  ssi 

At  this,  the  sire  embrac’d  the  maid  again. 

So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 

Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Dispos’d  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring : 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take  sss 
The  sacred  off’ring  of  the  salted  cake ; 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais’d  in  air. 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  pray’r, 

Ver.  576.']  Homer  says  only, 

O!  Chryses: 
but  Dryden : 

Reverenc'd  be  thou  ! 

Ver.  582.]  Homer  says. 

With  this  he  gave  her  to  her  father's  arms 
The  sire  with  rapture  tikes  his  darling  child  : 

so  that  Travers  is  preferable  for,  closeness  to  his  author  : 

He  spoke,  and  on  her  sire  the  maid  bestow’d  : 

The  raptur’d  sire  with  joy  paternal  glow’d. 
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God  of  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline,  590 
Whose  pow’r  encircles  Cilia  the  divine ; 

Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedos  surveys. 

And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distinguish’d  rays  I 
If,  fir’d  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest’s  request. 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest ; 595 

Once  more  attend ! avert  the  wastful  woe, 

And  smile  propitious,  and  unbend  thy  bow. 

So  Chryses  pray’d,  Apollo  heard  his  pray’r : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare; 
Between  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw,  Goo 
And  with  their  heads  to  heav’n  the  victims  slew: 

Ver.  590.]  Thus  Dryden  : 

God  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes  survey 
The  sacred  Cilia . 

Ver.  598.]  Our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  Ogilby : 
Thus  Chryses  pray'd.  The  prayer  Apollo  heard. 

They,  their  devotions  done,  the  beasts  prepar'd. 

First  on  their  foreheads  salt  and  barley  threw  ; 

The  victims  then,  their  necks  erecting,  slew. 

Ver.  GOO.  The  sacrifice.']  If  we  consider  this  passage,  it  is  not 
made  to  shine  in  poetry  : all  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  it  number* 
and  endeavour  to  set  the  particulars  in  a distinct  view.  But  if  we 
take  it  in  another  light,  and  as  a piece  of  learning,  it  is  valuable 
for  being  the  most^xact  account  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  any  where 
left  us.  There  is  first  the  purification,  by  washing  of  hands  : se- 
condly the  offering  up  of  prayers:  thirdly  the  niola,  or  barley-cake 
thrown  upon  the  victim  : fourthly  the  manner  of  killing  it  with 
the  head  turned  upwards  to  the  celestial  Gods  (as  they  turned  it 
downwards  when  they  offered  to  the  infemals  :)  fifthly  their  se- 
lecting the  thighs  and  fat  for  their  Gods  as  the  best  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  disposing  about  them  pieces  cut  from  every  part  for  a repre- 
sentation of  the  whole;  (hence  the  thighs,  or  are  frequently- 
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The  limbs  they  sever  from  th’  inclosing  hide; 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  Gods,  divide ; 

On  these,  in  double  cawls  involv’d  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  ev’ry  part.  605 
The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands. 

Ami  burns  the  off’ring  with  his  holy  hands. 
Pours  the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspire; 
The  youth  with  instruments  surround  the  fire: 
The  thighs  thus  sacrific’d,  and  entrails  drest,  6x0 
Th’  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 

list'd  in  Homer  and  (be  Greek  poets  for  tlie  whole  victim  :)  sixthly 
the  filiation  of  wine  : seventhly  consuming  the  (highs  in  the  fire  of 
the  altar  : eighthly  the  sacrificers  dressing  and  feasting  on  the  rest, 
with  joy  and  hymns  to  tlie  Gods.  Thus  punctually  have  the  an- 
cient poets,  and  in  particular  Homer,  written  with  a care  and 
respect  to  religion.  One  may  question  whether  any  country,  as 
much  a stranger  to  Christianity  as  we  arc  to  heathenism,  might  be 
so  well  informed  by  our  poets  in  the  worship  belonging  to  any 
profession  of  religion  at  present. 

I am  obliged  to  take  notice  how  entirely  Mr.  Dryden  has  mis- 
taken the  sense  pf  this  passage,  and  the  custom  of  antiquity  5 for  in 
liis  translation,  the  cakes  are  thrown  ipto  the  tire  instead  of  being 
cast  on  the  vietjm  : the  sacrificers  are  made  to  eat  the  thighs  and 
whatever  belonged  to  the  Gods  ; and  no  part  of  the  victim  is  con- 
sumed for  a burnt  offering,  so  that  in  etfect  there  is  no  sacrifice  at 
a’L  Some  of  the  mistakes  (particularly  that  qf  turning  the  roast 
meat  on  the  spits,  which  was  not  known  in  Homer's  days)  he  was 
led  into  by  Chapa  an’*  translation,  f. 

This  is  not  in  the  original,  which  all  the  translators  have  va- 
riously mistaken.  Homer  only  says,  that  “ they  brought  forth 
«,  the  salt  barley-cakes.” 

Ver.  606  ] Dryden,  as  follows: 

Thcpiiest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  line 
The  cloven  wood  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
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Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare. 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt. 
With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feast;  eis 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets 
crown’d, 

And  pleas’d,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 
With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends. 
The  Paeans  lengthen’d  till  the  sun  descends : 
The  Greeks,  restor’d,  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song.  621 
’Twas  night;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
Till  rosy  morn  had  purpled  o’er  the  sky : 

Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast;  indulgent 
gales, 

Supply’d  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails;  C25 


Ver.  The  rhyme  might  be  improved  thus : 

When  now  the  craving  with  of  hunger  const : 
tut  he  had  Dryden  in  view,  at  JEncid.  viii.  244  : 

Bat,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd. 

Ver.  6 1 6.]  ThusOgilby: 

With  richer  wines  they  massie  goblets  crown'd, 

Drinking  about,  and  still  the  cup  went  round. 

Ver.  6C0.]  A beautiful  pouplet,  wrought  from  four  words  of 
his  author  : “ His  mind  was  delighted,  as  he  listened." 

Ver.  623.]  Thus  Dryden  ; 

The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled  o'er : 

frprr)  whose  version  our  poet  borrowed  alsq  the  vulgar  expression 
in  ver.  626. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale, 
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The  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow, 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
’Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear’d  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land,  630 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand) 
Then  part,  where  stretch’d  along  the  winding  bay 
The  ships  and  tents  in  mingled  prospect  lay. 

But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stern  Achilles,  stedfast  in  his  hate ; , 635 

Nor  mix’d  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join’d ; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind : 

In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Ver.  6?4.]  Much  in  the  same  manner  Ogilby : 

Back  to  the  army  they  prepare  to  sail: 

The  God  appeas'd  sending  a prosperous  gale. 

Ver.  6,’6.]  Chapman  has : 

The  top-mast  hoisted,  milk-white  sails  on  his  round  breast  they  put. 

Ver.  632.]  For  this  couplet  Homer  has  only. 

They  to  the  tents  and  ships  themselves  disperst : 
so  that  our  poet  was  guided  by  Dryden : 

And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  shore. 

Ver.  638.]  Our  poet  has  mistaken  his  original,  (as  Tickell 
also)  misled,  I presume,  by  Dryden,  who  runs  thus : 

With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant’s  head. 

Ogilby,  Travers,  Chapman,  and  Cowper,  render  the  passage  with 
fidelity.  The  versions  of  the  two  former  I will  quote  ; and  first 
Ogilby,  who  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  contempt,  in  which  he 
is  generally  holdcn : 
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Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawning 
light  640 

The  Gods  had  summon’d  to  th’ Olympian  height: 
Jove  first  ascending  from  the  wat’ry  bow’rs. 
Leads  the  long  order  of  aethereal  pow’rs. 


But  sad  Achilles,  full  of  discontents,  • 

Neither  the  council  nor  the  field  frequents ; 

But,  at  his  fleet  remaining,  would  not  fight 
Though  war  and  battels  were  his  chief  delight. 

Travers : 

Still  at  his  fleet,  with  gloomy  wrath  inspir'd. 

The  son  ef  Pelens  from  the  Greeks  retir’d : 

There  pin’d  his  anxious  heart  untaught  to  yield. 

And  shun’d  alike  the  council  and  the  field ; 

Yet  long’d  to  hear  the  war’s  confus’d  alarms. 

And  the  loud  clamours  of  a field  in  arms. 

Ver.  642.]  He  was  led  into  this  mistake  try  Dryden's  version : 
Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea : 
whereas  Homer  had  only  said,  that  Jupiter  was  gone  towards  the 
ocean  on  a visit  to  the  Ethiopians,  who  are  said  in  Odyssey,  i.  22, 
to  be  “ the  remotest  of  mankind a passage  thus  referred  to  by 
Virgil,  En.  iv.  4S0. 

Oceani  finem  juxta,  solemque  cadentem, 

Ultimus  Ethiopum  locus  est. 

Near  farthest  ocean  and  the  setting  sun 
The  realm  extreme  of  Ethiopia  lies. 

Ogilby  is  accurate,  and  not  contemptible  in  neatness : 

And  now,  twelve  days  expir’d,  the  feasted  Gods, 
Attending  Jove,  return’d  to  their  abodes. 

The  remainder  of  Pope's  version,  to  the  speech  of  Thetis,  is  neither 
executed  with  fidelity,  nor  all  his  accustomed  elegance.  The  trans- 
lations of  Tickell  and  Travers  united  thus  well  exhibit  the  former 
part : 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  th’  ethereal  train, 

Jove  at  their  head,  to  heav’n  return’d  again : * 
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When  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day. 

Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea;  645 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  addrest. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest. 

The  thund’rer  sat;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
Hishundredheads  in  heav’n,  and  props  the  clouds. 
Suppliant  the  Goddess  stood:  one  hand  she 
plac’d  650 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embrac’d. 
If  e’er,  O father  of  the  Gods ! she  said, 

My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  aid ; 
Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow. 

And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe.  655 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heav’nly  promise  due 
To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonour’d  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  ever  just  and  wise ! 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise; 

■ * * 

When  careful  Thetis  with  the  dawning  light 
Hose  from  the  deep,  and  reach'd  th’  Olympian  height. 

There  far  apart  Saturnian  Jove  she  found  ; 

High  o’er  the  rest  he  view’d  the  prospect  round. 

Ver.  645.]  The  rhyme  is  not  accurate;  and  the  phrase  of  th* 
next  verse  is,  in  my  opinion,  aukward,  stiff,  aud  forced,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  rhyme. 

Ver.  652.]  This  speech  is  very  poetically  executed  ; but  two 
lines  of  the  original  are  very  slightly  touched,  which  Tickell  ren- 
ders thus : 

- Punish  the  king  of  men,  whose  lawless  sway 

Hath  shamed  the  youth,  and  seiz'd  bis  destin'd  prey. 
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’Till  the  proud  king,  and  all  th’  Achaian  race  Ciio 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace. 

Thus  Thetis  spoke,  but  Jove  in  silence  held 
The  sacred  councils  of  his  breast  conceal'd. 

Not  so  repuls’d,  the  Goddess  closer  prest. 

Still  grasp’d  his  knees,  and  urg’d  the  dear 
request.  06s 

O sire  of  Gods  and  men ! thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse,  or  grant;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear? 
Or  oh ! declare,  of  all  the  pow’rs  above, 

Is  wretched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove  ? 

She  said,  and  sighing  thus  the  God  replies,  670 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o’er  the  vaulted  skies. 


Ver.  Ogilby  is  homely,  but  justly  expressive  of  his  author ; 

Thetis,  as  if  she  grew  unto  his  knee. 

Clasping  held  fast : 

for  Homer  says  literally. 

But  Thetis,  as  she  first  his  knees  embrac’d. 

Still  closely  clang : 

so  that  our  poet  might  cast  an  eye  on  Dacier’s  version  : " Thetis, 
“ demeuraut  to'ijours  attache  a ses  genoux,  et  les  serrant  plus  etroi - 
“ tement  le  pressa  encore." 

Nor  was  Dryden  unnoticed  : 

’Till  she,  resolv’d  to  win,  renew’d  her  suit. 

Ver.  f’67.]  Homer  S3ys,  without  an  interrogation,  or  the 
mention  of  a name,  “ For  there  is  no  fear  in  you but  Dacier 
supplied  our  poet  with  this  turn  of  the  clause  : Car  queest-ce  qur. 
Jupiter  peut  craindre  ? 

Ver.  671.]  The  original  is  literally  this  : 

Then  spake,  deep-sighing,  cloud-compelling  Jove  : 
but  the  French  translator  just  mentioned:  “ Le  dieu,  qui  lance  le 
“ toniiern." 
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What  hast  thou  ask’d  ? Ah  why  should  Jove 
engage 

In  foreign  contests  and  domestic  rage. 

The  Gods’  complaints,  and  Juno’s  fierce  alarms. 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms  ? 675 

Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  close  access  survey ; 

But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  pray’r  is  sped : 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head. 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine,  6so 

The  faithful,  fix’d,  irrevocable  sign ; 

This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows — 
He  spoke ; and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows ; 

Ver.  673.]  These  “ foreign  contests,”  and  “ Gods'  com- 
" plaints,”  are  gratuitous  additions,  which  weaken  the  purport 
of  the  passage. 

Ver.  681.  The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  sign."]  There  are 
among  men  three  things  by  which  the  efficacy  of  a promise  may  be 
void  ; the  design  not  to  perform  it,  the  want  of  power  to  bring  it 
to  pass,  and  the  instability  of  our  tempers;  from  all  which  Homer 
saw  that  the  divinity  must  be  exempted,  and  therefore  he  describes 
the  nod,  or  ratification  of  Jupiter's  word,  as  faithful,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fraud ; sure  of  being  performed,  in  opposition  to  weakness, 
and  irrevocable,  in  opposition  to  our  repenting  of  a promise.— 
Eustathius.  • P. 

Ver.  682.]  Dryden  says  : 

The  st  imp  g/'heav'n,  and  seal  of  fate: 
and  Dacier : “ La  marque  la  plus  sure,  dont  je  scelle  la  verite  des 
“ promesses,  que  je  fais  aux  immortels.”  Homer  has  no  such  word. 

Our  translator  amplifies  his  original,  but  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  this  noble  passage.  The  reader  will  be  pleased 
also  with  Travels’  translation  : 
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Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod ; 
The  stamp  of  Fate,  and  sanction  of  the  God:  685 
High  heav’n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Confide  in  me  ; hut  haste,  depart  the  skies. 

Lest  Juno  mark  thee  with  mistrustful  eyes. 

Here  take  my  sanction  to  the  pow’rs  above  ; 

The  nod,  that  binds  the  firm  decrees  of  Jove  : 

The  faithful  seal  of  this  almighty  state. 

The  stamp  of  fix'd  irrevocable  fate. 

Whoe’er  shall  this  auspicious  signal  gain. 

Force  may  oppose  him,  but  oppose  in  vain. 

His  brows  then  bending  w ith  majestic  grace. 

The  curls  ambrosial  round  his  awful  face 
Shook,  and  exprest  the  signal  of  the  God, 

While  all  Olympus  trembling  felt  the  nod. 

Ver.  683.  He  spoke,  and  useful  bends.']  This  description  of  the 
majesty  of  Jupiter  has  something  exceedingly  grand  and  venerable. 
Macrobius  reports,  that  Phidias  having  made  his  Olympian  Jupiter, 
'which  past  for  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  art,  was  asked  from 
what  pattern  he  framed  so  diviue  a figure,  and  answered,  it  was 
from  that  archetype  which  he  found  in  these  lines  of  Homer.  The 
same  author  has  also  taken  notice  of  Virgil's  imitating  it,  1.  1. 

" Dixerat,  idque  ratum  Stygii  per  flnmina  fratris, 

“ Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  \ oragine  ripas; 

“ Antmit,  & totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympian.’’ 

Here  indeed  he  has  preserved  the  nod  with  its  stupendous  eflect,  the 
making  the  heavens  tremble.  But  he  has  neglected  the  description 
of  the  eye-brows  and  the  hair,  those  chief  pieces  of  imagery  from 
whence  the  artist  took  the  idea  of  a countenance  proper  for  the 
king  of  Gods  and  men. 

Thus  far  Macrobius,  whom  Scaliger  answers  in  this  manner ; 
Aut  ludunt  Phidiam,  nut  nos  ludit  Phidias.  E/iam  sine  U owe  10  jinto 
ilium  scisse,  Jovcm  non  carcre  superciliis  arsarie.  P. 

Ver.  684.]  Ogilhy  has, 

And  we’ll  confirm  our  promise  with  a nod: 

No  ampler  is  out  grant  to  any  god. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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Swift  to  the  seas  profound  the  Goddess  flies, 
Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 

The  shining  synod  of  th’  immortals  wait  690 
The  coming  God,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
Arising  silent,  wrapt  in  holy  fear. 

Before  the  Majesty  of  Heav’n  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the 
throne, 

All,  but  the  God’s  imperious  queen  alone : 695 

Ver.  690.]  The  sense  of  the  original  is  but  obscurely  seen  in 
this  translation.  Dryden  is  more  faithful : 

He  moves  into  his  hall : the  pow’rs  resort. 

Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  sov’reign’s  court : 

Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expecting,  stood. 

But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv’d  the  god. 

Ver.  694.  Jove  assumes  the  throne .]  As  Homer  makes  the  first 
council  of  his  men  to  be  one  continued  scene  of  anger,  whereby 
the  Grecian  chiefs  became  divided,  so  he  makes  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Gods  to  be  spent  in  the  same  passion;  whereby  Jupiter  is 
more  fixed  to  assist  the  Trojans,  and  Juno  more  incensed  against 
them.  Thus  the  design  of  the  poem  goes  on:  the  anger  which 
began  the  book  overspreads  all  existent  beings  by  the  latter  end  of 
it : heaven  and  earth  become  engaged  in  the  subject,  by  which  it 
rises  to  a great  importance  in  the  reader’s  eyes,  and  is  hastened 
forward  into  the  briskest  scenes  of  action  that  can  be  framed  upon 

. p 

that  violent  passion. 

Nor  is  our  poet  sufficiently  attentive  to  his  exemplar  in  this 
passage  -.  Travers  is  much  more  accurate : 

Now  sate  the  God  enthron’d  amid  the  skies, 

Not  sate  unmark'd  by  Juno’s  conscious  eyes : 

For  in  close  consult  she  had  lately  seen 
Where  Thetis  sate,  the  silver-footed  queen. 

Daughter  of  ocean  crown’d  with  hoary  age  : 

And  her  tongue  sounded  in  a voice  of  rage. 
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Late  had  she  view’d  the  silver-footed  dame, 

And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 

Say,  artful  manager  of  heav’n  (she  cries) 

Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ? 

Ver.  69 8.  Say,  artful  manager The  God*  and  Goddesse* 
being  described  with  all  the  desires  and  pleasures,  the  passions 
and  humours  of  mankind,  the  commentators  have  taken  a licence 
from  thence  to  draw  not  only  moral  observations,  but  also  sati- 
rical reflections  out  of  this  part  of  the  poet.  These  I am  sorry  to 
see  fall  so  hard  upon  womankind,  and  all  by  Juno’s  means.  Some- 
times she  procures  them  a lesson  for  their  curiosity  and  unquietness, 
and  at  other  times  for  their  loud  and  vexatious  tempers,  Juno 
deserves  them  on  the  one  hand,  Jupiter  thunders  them  out  on  the 
other,  and  the  learned  gentlemen  are  very  particular  in  enlarging 
with  remarks  on  both  sides.  In  her  first  speech  they  make  the  poet 
describe  the  inquisitive  temper  of  womankind  in  genera],  and  their 
restlessness  if  they  are  not  admitted  into  every  secret.  In  his  an- 
swer to  this,  they  trace  those  methods  of  grave  remonstrance  by 
which  it  is  proper  for  husbands  to  calm  them.  In  her  reply,  they 
find  it  is  the  nature  of  women  to  be  more  obstinate  for  being  yielded 
to : and  in  his  second  return  to  her,  they  see  the  last  method  to  Be 
used  with  them  upon  failure  of  the  first,  which  is  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  all  this  with  the  utmost  severity  upon 
the  ladies,  and  spirited  the  whole  with  satirical  additions  of  his 
own.  But  Madam  Dacier  (who  has  elsewhere  animadverted  upon 
the  good  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  for  his  sage  admonitions  against 
the  fair  sex)  has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  this  general  defection 
from  complaisance  in  all  the  commentators.  She  seems  willing  to 
give  the  whole  passage  a more  important  turn,  and  incline  us  to 
think  that  Homer  designed  to  represent  the  folly  and  danger  of 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  providence.  ’Tis  thrown  into  that  air  in 
this  translation,  not  only  as  it  is  more  noble  and  instructive  in  ge- 
neral, but  as  it  is  more  respectful  to  the  ladies  in  particular ; nor 
should  we  (any  more  than  Madam  Dacier)  have  mentioned  what 
those  old  fellows  have  said,  but  to  desire  their  protection  against 
some  modern  criticks,  their  disciples,  who  may  arraign  this  pro- 
ceeding. o 2 P. 
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Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate,  700 
In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 

What  fav’rite  Goddess  then  those  care  divides. 
Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides? 

To  this  the  Thund’rer:  Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind:  705 

Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 

Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierc’d  by  thee. 
What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  shalt 
know : 

The  first  of  Gods  above,  and  men  below; 


Tickell  in  this  place  is  more  close  and  commendable  than  our 
poet: 

False  Jove  ! what  goddess  whisp'ring  did  I see? 

O ! fond  of  counsels  still  conceal'd  irom  me  ! 

To  me,  neglected,  thou  wilt  ne’er  impart 
One  single  thought  of  thy  close-cover'd  heart. 

And  so  is  Travers: 

Say,  porv’r  of  craft  ! who  late  conferr'd  with  thee  ? 

Who  shar’d  the  counsels  thou  conceal'st  from  me  ? 

Still  does  the  force  of  thy  ungracious  love 
Hide  from  my  60ul  the  dark  designs  of  Jove. 

Ver.  7 04.]  Tickell  has  rendered  this  reply  more  closely,  and  _ 
w ith  elegance  not  much  inferior.  Travers  also  has  succeeded  very 
well : 

To  whom  the  sire  of  Gods  and  men  reply'd : 

Near  as  thou  art  by  nuptial  bands  ally’d, 

O never  hope  my  secret  thoughts  to  gain  ! 

For  these  thy  curious  wish  explores  in  vain. 

Thou  first  of  Gods  and  men  shalt  hear  from  me 
The  counsels  proper  to  be  known  by  thee  : 

But  w ave  the  rest ; nor  urge  me  to  reveal 
What  my  deep  wisdom  shall  from  all  conceal. 
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But  thou,  nor  they,  shall  search  the  thoughts 

that  roll  710 

Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul. 

Full  on  the  sire  the  Goddess  of  the  skies 
Roll’d  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes, 

And  thus  return’d.  Austere  Satumius,  say. 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controuls  thy 
sway?  715 

Thy  boundless  will,  for  me,  remains  in  force. 
And  all  thy  counsels  take  the  destin'd  course. 
But’tis  for  Greece  I fear:  for  late  was  seen 
In  close  consult  the  silver-footed  queen. 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny,  720 

Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 


Ver.  713-  Roll d the  large  orbs .]  The  Greek  is  Bei-ns  »oVr«e 
which  is  commonly  translated  the  venerable  ox-ey'd  Juno.  Madam 
Dacier  very  well  observes  that  £«  is  only  an  augmentative  particle, 
and  signifies  no  more  than  valde.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  ima- 
gination that  oxeu  have  larger  eyes  than  ordinary  is  ill-grounded, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  truth  ; their  eyes  are  no  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  men,  or  of  most  other  animals.  But  be  it  as  it 
will,  the  design  of  the  poet,  which  is  only  to  express  the  large- 
ness of  her  eyes,  is  answered  in  the  paraphrase.  P. 

Ver.  715.]  Travers  is  not  infpriour: 

What  have  1 ask'd,  or  now  presume  to  know  ? 

■ Free  and  sedate  thy  heavenly  counsels  flow. 

Ver.  721-]  Hotnor  says  merely  : “ To  whom  I suspect  you  to 
,f  have  certainly  nodded  assent so  that  our  poet  seems  to  have 
taken  a hint  of  this  specifical  symptom  of  Jo\  e's  acquiescence  in 
the  request  of  Thetis,  from  Dacier  : “ Je  suis  persuadee  que  ce 
“ signe,  dont  nous  nous  sotnwes  apj-er^us,  ne  sera  pas  Tain."  The 
resemblance  is  sufficiently  distinct. 
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What  fatal  favour  has  the  Goddess  won. 

To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  ? 

Perhaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain. 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  mypeople  slain.  725 
Then  thus  the  God:  Oh  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  heav’n  resolves  to  hide! 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhor’d, 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  Lord! 

Let  this  suffice ; th’  immutable  decree  730 
No  force  can  shake : what  is,  that  ought  to  be. 
Goddess  submit,  nor  dare  our  will  withstand, 
But  dread  the  pow’r  of  this  avenging  hand; 

Th’  united  strength  of  all  the  Gods  above 
In  vain  resists  th’  omnipotence  of  Jove.  735 
TheThund’rer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply; 
A rev’rend  horror  silenc’d  all  the  sky. 

Ver.  72 6.]  Ogilby  is  undignified,  but  more  exact: 

Distrustful  woman ! angry  Jove  replied ; 

I from  thy  jealous  head  can  nothing  hide. 

The  latter  clause  in  this  verse  of  Pope  is  like  Dacier:  " Deesse 
" curieuse  et  inquiet  e." 

Ver.  729.]  Dacier:  " Vous  me  deviendree  plus  odinise.” 

Ver.  730.]  Our  author  has  misconceived,  or  inadequately  re- 
presented, .his  original;  which  Hobbes  and  Chapman  had  properly 
exhibited,  but  Mr.  Cowpei  since  with  simplicity  and  neatness  also: 
And  be  it  as  thou  sayest — I am  well  pleased 

That  so  it  should  be. 

Ver.  735.]  Dryden  has. 

To  lift  a hand  against  omnipotence. 

Ver.  736.]  The  translators  have  generally  agreed  in  suppres- 
sing a thought  of  the  original,  thus  represented  by  Ogilby: 
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The  feast  disturb’d,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menac’d,  and  the  Gods  in  awe; 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design,  740 
Thus  interpos’d  the  architect  divine. 

The  wretched  quarrels  of  the  mortal  state 
Are  far  unworthy,  Gods!  of  your  debate: 

Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ, 
We,  in  eternal  peace,  and  constant  joy.  745 


This  said,  she  silent  sate,  fearing  his  frown; 

And  strove  to  keep  her  rising  stomach  down. 

This  is,  doubtless,  trivial  and  undignified;  but  gives  the  genuine 
force  of  the  Greek  in  our  vulgar  idiom. 

Ver.  741.  Thus  interpos'd  the  architect  divine  ] This  quarrel 
of  the  Gods  being  come  to  its  height,  the  poet  makes  Vulcan  inter- 
pose, who  freely  puts  them  in  mind  of  pleasure,  inoffensively 
advises  Juno,  illustrates  his  advice  by  an  example  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune, turning  the  jest  on  himself  to  enliveu  the  banquet ; and 
concludes  the  part  he  is  to  support  with  serving  Nectar  about. 
Homer  had  here  his  Minerva  or  wisdom  to  interpose  again,  and 
every  other  quality  of  the  mind  resided  in  Heaven  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  deity : so  that  his  introducing  Vulcan,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  a want  of  choice,  but  an  insight  into  nature.  He 
knew  that  a friend  to  mirth  often  diverts  or  stops  quarrels,  espe- 
cially when  he  contrives  to  submit  himself  to  the  laugh,  and  pre- 
vails on  the  angry  to  part  in  good  humour,  or  in  a disposition  to 
friendship;  when  grave  representations  are  sometimes  reproaches, 
sometimes  lengthen  the  debate  by  occasioning  defences,  and  some- 
times introduce  new  parties  into  the  consequences  of  it.  P. 

Ver.  745.]  An  insipid  and  inelegant  line.  I prefer  Tickell, 
who  keeps  his  original  more  in  view: 

If  things  on  earth  disturb  the  blest  abodes. 

And  mar  th’  ambrosial  banquet  of  the  Gods. 
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Thou  Goddess-mother,  with  our  sire  comply. 
Nor  break  the  sacred  union  of  the  skv: 

y 

Lest,  rouz’d  to  rage,  he  shake  the  blest  abodes. 
Launch  the  red  lightning,  and  dethrone  the  Gods. 
If  you  submit,  the  thund’rer  stands  appeas’d;  750 
The  gracious  pow’r  is  willing  to  be  pleas’d. 

Thus  Vulcan  spoke;  and  rising  with  a bound, 
The  double  bowl  with  sparling  Nectar  crown’d. 
Which  held  to  Juno  in  a chearful  way, 

Goddess  (he  cried)  be  patient  and  obey.  755 
Dear  as  you  are,  if  Jove  his  arm  extend, 

I can  but  grieve,  unable  to  defend. 

What  God  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 

Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  ? 
Once  in  your  cause  I felt  his  matchless  might,  760 
Hurl'd  headlong  downward  from  th’  ethereal 
height ; 

Ver.  750.]  This  is  not  Homer ; nor  is  the  passage  well  ma- 
naged by  any  of  his  translators.  Dryden  is  without  elegance,  but 
comes  nearest  to  the  sense  of  his  author ; 

But  one  submissive  word,  would  you  let  fall. 

Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all. 

Ver.  7 5-t.)  This  wretched  line  deforms  the  whole  passage, 
which  is  otherwise  excellently  translated. 

Ver.  76’0.  Once  in  your  cause  1 felt  his  matchless  might.']  “They 
“ who  search  another  vein  of  allegory  for  hidden  knowledge  in 
“ natural  philosophy,  have  considered  Jupiter  and  Juno  as  heaven 
“ and  the  air,  whose  alliance  is  interrupted  when  the  air  is  troubled 
“ above,  but  restored  again  when  it  is  cleared  by  heat,  or  V ulcan 
“ the  God  of  heat.  Him  they  call  a divine  artificer,  from  the 
,t  activity  or  general  use  of  fire  in  working.  They  suppose  hint 
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Tost  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round; 

ISor  till  the  sun  descended,  touch’d  the  ground: 


« to  be  born  in  heaven,  where  philosophers  say  that  element  has 
f*  its  proper  place;  and  is  thence  derived  to  the  earth,  which  is 
“ signified  by  the  fall  of  Vulcan ; that  he  fell  in  Lemnos,  because 
« that  Island  abounds  with  subterranean  fires;  and  that  he  contract- 
“ ed  a lameness  or  imperfection  by  the  fall;  the  fire  not  being  so 
“ pure  and  active  below,  but  mixed  and  terrestrial.”  Eustathius.  P. 

Ver.  76l]  From  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  44. 

• Him  the  almighty  power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky: 

cf  whose  imitation  elsewhere,  Travers  has  very  happily  availed 
himself : 

Swung  by  the  heel,  with  force  impetuous  driv’n. 

Sheer  o'er  the  chrystal  battlements  of  heav’u; 

Prone  1 descended  with  the  morning  light. 

And  breathless  falling  at  die  dawn  of  night, 

Stunn’d  in  the  whirl  tlie  Sinthiana  careful  hand 
Raised  and  restor'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  strand: 

which  is  more  exact  to  the  original  than  our  poet’s  version.  For 
thus  our  great  epic  bard  at  verse  740,  of  the  same  book,  in  strains 
of  beautiful  simplicity: 

. in  Ausonian  land 

Men  call’d  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 
From  heav’n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements : front  ntoru 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  neon  to  dewy  eve, 

A summer’s  day:  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a falling  star. 

On  Lemnos  th’  JEgean  isle. 

Ver.  762.]  Save  a grammatical  impropriety,  Dryden  has  ren- 
dered this  part  extremely  well,  and  accurately;  with  Miltou  in 
view,  as  follows: 

me  by  the  heel  he  drew. 

And  o’er  heav'n's  battlements  with  fury  threw; 
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Breathless  I fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost ; 764 

The  Sinthians  rais’d  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast. 

He  said,  and  to  her  hands  the  goblet  heav’d, 
Which,  with  a smile,  the  white-arm’d  queen 
receiv’d. 

All  day  I fell : my  flight  at  mom  begun. 

And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 

Tickell  also  is  excellent,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  Milton : 
Caught  by  the  heel  he  swung  me  round  on  high. 

And  headlong  hurl’d  me  from  th’  ethereal  sky. 

From  morn  to  noon  I fell,  from  noon  to  night. 

So  that  our  poet  seems  to  have  derived  his  ingenious  fancy  of  the 
rapid  circles  from  Dacier : " Je  roulai  tout  le  jour  dans  les  airs.” 
Vcr.  764.]  These  rhymes  are  not  admissible. 

Ver.  7 66-]  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  in  our  poet’s  version,  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  is  most  admirable,  and  highly  digni- 
fied; but  this  is  a shockingly  clumsy  verse.  Tickell  is  much 
superior : 

She  smil’d;  and,  smiling,  her  white  arm  display’d 
To  reach  the  bowl  her  awkward  son  convey’d. 

Mr.  Travers’  translation  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : 
The  harp  of  Phoebus,  and  th’  Aonian  choir. 

That  sung  alternate  to  his  warbling  lyre. 

Grac’d  the  rich  feast  with  magic’s  sprightly  sound. 

Till  now  the  sun  had  reach’d  his  western  bound. 

Soon  as  his  beams  retir’d  beneath  the  deep. 

Rose  every  guest,  and  sought  the  dome  of  sleep ; 

Where  artful  Vulcan  in  their  high  abodes 
Had  fram’d  the  proud  pavilions  of  the  Gods: 

Their  sire,  ascending  to  his  bright  alcove. 

Lay  all  compos’d ; and  at  the  side  of  Jove, 

Who  darts  the  light'ning  by  his  heavenly  power. 

Lodg'd  the  fair  Juno  in  her  golden  bow’r. 

Ver.  767.  Which,  with  a smile,  the  white-arm' d queen  reced'd.  ] 
The  epithet  or  white-arm'd,  is  used  by  Homer  several 

times  before,  in  tills  book.  This  was  the  first  passage  where  it  could 
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Then  to  the  rest  he  fill’d ; and  in  his  turn, 

Each  to  his  lips  apply ’d  the  nectar  d urn. 
Vulcan  with  aukward  grace  his  office  plies,  770 
And  unextinguish’d  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

Thus  the  blest  Gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
In  feasts  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 

Apollo  tun’d  the  lyre ; the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound.  775 
Meantime  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roll’d  down  the  rapid  light. 
Then  to  their  starry  domes  the  Gods  depart. 
The  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan’s  art: 

introduced  with  any  ease  or  grace ; because  the  action  she  is 
here  described  in,  of  extending  her  arm  to  the  cup,  gives  it  an  oc- 
casion of  displaying  its  beauties,  and  in  a manner  demands  the 
epithet.  P. 

Ver.  77 1.  Laughter  shakes  the  skies .]  Vulcan  designed  to  move 
laughter  by  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  with 
his  aukward  limping  carriage.  But  though  he  prevailed,  and  Ho- 
mer tells  you  the  Gods  did  laugh,  yet  he  takes  care  not  to  mention 
a word  of  his  lameness.  It  would  have  been  cruel  in  him,  and 
wit  out  of  season,  to  have  enlarged  with  derision  upon  an  imper- 
fection which  is  out  of  one’s  power  to  remedy.  According  to  this 
good  natured  opinion  of  Eustathius,  Mr.  Dryden  has  treated  Vul- 
can a little  barbarously.  He  makes  his  character  perfectly  comical, 
he  is  the  jest  of  the  board,  and  the  Gods  are  very  merry  upon  the 
imperfections  of  his  figure.  Chapman  led  him  into  this  error  in 
general,  as  well  as  into  some  indecencies  of  expression  in  particu- 
lar, which  will  be  seen  upon  comparing  them. 

For  what  concerns  the  laughter  attributed  here  to  the  Gods, 
see  the  note9  on  lib.  5.  ver.  517.  P. 

Ver.  778.  Then  to  their  starry  domes.']  The  Astrologers  assign 
twelve  houses  to  the  planets,  wherein  they  are  said  to  have  domi- 
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Jove  on  his  couch  reclin’d  his  awful  head,  7 so 
And  Juno  slumber’d  on  the  golden  bed. 


nion.  Now  because  Homer  tells  us  Vulcan  built  a mansion  for 
every  God,  the  ancients  write  that  he  first  gave  occasion  for  this 
doctrine.  P. 

Ver.  7 SO.  Jure  in  his  cottch  reclin'd  his  awful  head .]  Eustathius 
makes  a distinction  between  *«<«bA**  and  «*>£»;  the  words  which 
are  used  at  the  end  of  this  book,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
with  regard  to  Jupiter’s  sleeping.  He  says  > urituftn  only  means 
lying  down  in  a disposition  to  sleep  ; which  salves  the  contradic- 
tion that  else  would  follow  in-the  next  book,  where  it  is  said  Ju- 
piter did  not  sleep.  I only  mention  this  to  vindicate  the  transla- 
tion which  differs  from  Mr.  Dryden’s. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  scholiasts,  that  this  is  the  only  book 
*f  the  twenty-four  without  any  simile,  a figure  in  which  Homer 
abounds  every  whese  else.  The  like  remark  is  made  by  Madam 
P»cier  upon  the  first  of  the  Odyssey  ; and  because  the  poet  has 
observed  the  same  conduct  in  both  works,  it  is  concluded  he  thought 
a simplicity  of  style,  without  the  great  figures,  was  proper  during 
the  first  information  of  the  reader.  This  observation  may  be  true, 
and  admits  of  refined  reasonings ; but  for  my  part  I cannot  think 
the  book  bad  been  the  worse,  though  he  had  thrown  in  as  many 
similes  as  Virgil  has  in  the  first  zEneid. 

Thus  Ogilby,  whom  our  author  observ’d  : 

surpriz'd  by  sleep,  laid  down  his  head, 

Fair  Juno  by  him  on  a gulden  bed. 
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THE  TRIAL  Or  THE  ARMT  AND  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FORCE*. 

Jupiter , in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Thetis, 
sends  a deceitful  vision  to  Agamemnon,  persuading  him 
to  lead  the  army  to  battle ; in  order  to  make  the  Greeks 
sensible  of  their  want  of  Achilles.  The  General,  who 
is  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  taking  Troy  without  his 
assistance,  but  fears  the  army  was  discouraged  by  his 
absence  and  the  late  plague,  as  well  as  by  the  length 
of  time ^ contrives  to  make  trial  of  their  disposition  by 
a stratagem.  He  first  communicates  his  design  to  the 
Princes  in  council,  that  he  would  propose  a return  to 
the  soldiers,  and  that  they  should  put  a stop  to  them 
if  the  proposal  was  embraced.  Then  he  assembles  the 
whole  host , and  upon  moving  for  a return  to  Greece, 
they  unanimously  agree  to  it,  and  run  to  prepare  the 
ships.  They  are  detained  by  the  management  of 
Ulysses,  who  chastises  the  insolence  of  Thersites.  The 
Assembly  is  recalled,  several  speeches  made  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  at  length  the  advice  of  Nestor  followed, 
which  was  to  make  a general  muster  of  the  troops,  and 
to  divide  them  into  their  several  nations,  before  they 
proceeded  to  battle.  This  gives  occasion  to  the  Poet 
to  enumerate  all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
and  in  a large  catalogue.  > 

The  time  employed  in  this  book  consists  not  entirely 
of  one  day.  The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp  and 
upon  the  sea-shore ; toward  the  end  it  removes  to 
Troy.  » P. 


THE 
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NOW  pleasing  sleep  had  seal’d  each  mortal 
eye. 

Stretch’d  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie, 
Th’  immortals  slumber’d  on  their  thrones  above; 
All,  but  the  ever- wakeful  eyes  of  Jove. 


Ver.  1.  Nov: pleasing  sleep,  Ac.]  Aristotle  tells  us  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  his  art  of  poetry,  that  this  place  had  been  objected 
to  by  some  criticks  in  those  times.  They  thought  it  gave  a very 
ill  idea  of  the  military  discipline  of  the  Greeks,  to  represent  a 
whole  army  unguarded,  and  all  the  leaders  asleep : they  also  pre- 
tended it  was  ridiculous  to  describe  all  the  Gods  sleeping  besides 
Jupiter.  To  both  these  Aristotle  answers,  that  nothing  is  more 
usual  or  allowable  than  that  figure  which  puts  all  for  the  greater 
part.  One  may  add  with  respect  to  the  latter  criticism,  that  no- 
thing could  give  a better  image  of  the  superiority  of  Jupiter  to  the 
other  Gods  (or  of  the  supreme  Being  to  all  second  causes)  than 
die  vigilancy  here  ascribed  to  him,  over  all  things  divine  and 
human.  P. 

However  ridiculous  it  might  be  in  Homer  to  represent  all  die 
Gods  asleep  but  Jupiter,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  it : and 
the  objection  might  as  well  be  made  against  a thousand  other  pas- 
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To  honour  Thetis’  son  he  bends  his  care,  5 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war : 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 

And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night 
Fly  hence,  deluding  dream!  and  light  as  air* 
To  Agamemnon’s  ample  tent  repair.  10 

sages,  in  which  the  imperfections  of  men  are  assigned  to  the  Gods. 
Upon  which  argument  Cicero  has  made  a veiy  beautiful  reflection, 
Tusc.  disp.  i.  2 6.  Fingebat  haec  Homerus,  et  humana  ad  deos  trans- 
ferebat : divina  mallem  ad  nos.  “ These  were  the  fictions  of  Ho- 
" mer,  who  was  always  transferring  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  to 
“ the  Gods.  I should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  he  had  chosen 
" to  exalt  his  human  characters  by  the  perfections  of  the  divinity." 

Ver.  2.]  The  original  says  nothing  about  the  Greeks  in  parti- 
cular, though  Hobbes  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake : 

The  Gods,  and  princes  of  the  Argive  host. 

Slept  all  night  long. 

Our  translator  might  have  written  with  propriety: 

Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  •warrior  horsemen  lie. 

Ver.  7-]  He  omits  one  circumstance,  which  Travers  has  \ 
and  elegantly  exhibited : 

Resolv'd  at  last , a flatt'ring  dream  he  chose  : 

Swift  at  his  call  the  dream  officious  rose. 

Ver.  9-  l'li/  hence,  deluding  dream  /]  It  appears  Aristotle, 
Poet.  cap.  26’.  that  Homer  was  accused  of  impjpy,  for  making 
Jupiter  the  author  of  a lye  in  this  passage.  It  items  there  were 
anciently  these  words  in  his  speech  to  the  dream  * 'A, Si  d tlx®* 
ipiVfloo,  Let  us  give  him  great  glory.  (Instead  of  which  we  have  in 
the  present  copies,  Teaim  Si  »iSi  Bit  Hippias  found  a 

way  to  bring  off  Homer,  only  by  placing  the  acr«t  on  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one,  AiSipn,  for  AJU/amm,  the  infinitivwor  the  impera- 
tive ; which  amounts  to  no  more  than  he  bade  the  dwm  to  promise 
him  great  glory.  But  Macrobius  de  Somnio  Scip.  Tfc.  i.  cap.  7- 
takes  off  this  imputation  entirely,  and  will  not  allovv^ 
any  lye  in  the  case.  “ Agamemnon  (says  he)  was  ordered  by  the 
“ dream  to  lead  out  all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  (n*Kr*Jiji  is  the 
2 
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Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th’  embattl’d  train, 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Declare,  ev’n  now  ’tis  given  him  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tow’rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fatecontend,  is 
At  Juno’s  suit  the  heav’nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o’er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th’  impending  fall. 


" word)  and  promised  die  victory  on  that  condition  : now  Achilles 
“ and  his  forces  not  being  summoned  to  the  assembly  with  die  rest, 
“ that  neglect  absolved  Jupiter  from  his  promise.”  This  remark 
Madam  Dacier  has  inserted  without  mentioning  its  author.  Mr. 
Dacier  takes  notice  of  a passage  in  die  scripture  exactly  parallel  to 
this,  where  God  is  represented  making  use  of  the  malignity  of  his 
creatures  to  accomplish  his  judgments.  It  is  in  2 Chron.  c/i.  ntii. 

If  the  1/jrd  said,  Who  will  persuade  A/tab,  that 
at  Rainath  Gilead  f And  there  came  forth  a 
• the  Irfrd,  and  said,  I uill persuade  him.  And 
in.  Wherewith  f And  he  said  I will  go  forth, 
sprit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And 
irrsuade  him,  and  prevail  also : Go  forth  and 
upon  Aristode,  cap.  26’.  P. 

go,  pernicious  dream:  but  Dacier,’  songe 
ptement : which  might  suggest  our  poet's  ex* 

s more  exactly : 
h tent  where  Agamemnon  lies, 
imperial  mandate  of  the  skies, 
ginal  only  says,  widiout  any  mention  of fate : 
Olympian  Gods  consult  apart. 

Uent : 

irties  factious  Gods  divide. 

Ver.  17.]  DrydenuEn.  ii.  383. 

Vot.  I.  H 
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Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  Illusion  fled. 
Descends,  and  hovers  o’er  Atrides’  head  j 20 
Cloath’d  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  sage, 
Renown’d  for  wisdom,  and  rever’d  for  age ; 
Around  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing. 
And  thus  the  flatt’ ring  dream  deceives  the  king. 

Canst  thou,  with  all  a monarch’s  cares  opprest. 
Oh  Atreus’  son ! canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest?  26 
111  fits  a cliief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. 

To  whom  its  safety  a whole  people  owes. 

To  w aste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  30 
Monarch  aw  ake ! tis  Jove’s  command  I bear. 
Thou,  and  thy  glory,  claim  his  heav’nly  care. 


The  foes  already  have  possess’d  the  vcall, 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 

Ver.  18.]  The  word  impending  is  faulty  in  this  connexion. 

Ver.  19-]  In  this  narration  our  poet  has  omitted  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dream's  " course  to  the  ships  j”  and  “ Agamemnon’s 
peculiar  respect  for  Nestor.”  The  following  speech  is  admirably 
managed. 

Ver.  20.  Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head.]  The  whole 
action  of  the  dream  is  beautifully  natural,  and  agreeable  to  philo- 
sophy. It  perches  on  his  head,  to  imitate  that  part  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul:  it  is  circumfused  about  him,  to  express  that  total 
possession  of  the  senses  which  fancy  has  during  our  sleep.  It  takes 
the  figure  of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  Agamemnon  j as  what- 
ever we  think  of  most,  when  awake,  is  the  common  object  of  our 
dreams.  And  just  at  the  instant  of  its  vanishing,  it  leaves  such  an 
impression  that  the  voice  seems  still  to  sound  in  his  ear.  No  de- 
scription can  be  more  exact  or  lively.  Eustathius,  Dacier.  P. 
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In  just  array  draw  forth  th’  embattel'd  train, 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  3 
Ev’n  now,  O king  ! ’tis  given  thee  to  destroy  34 
The  lofty  tow’rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno’s  suit  the  heav’nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o’er  yon’  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th’  impending  falL  40 


Ver.  33.  Draw  forth  th’  embattel'd  train,  <^c.]  The  dream  hefe 
repeats  the  message  of  Jupiter  in  the  same  terms  that  he  received 
it.  It  is  no  less  than  the  father  of  Gods  and  men  who  gives  the 
order,  and  to  alter  a word  were  presumption.  Homer  constantly 
makes  his  envoys  observe  this  practice  as  a mark  of  decency  and 
respect.  Madam  Dacier  and  others  have  applauded  this  in  general, 
and  asked  by  what  authority  an  embassador  could  alter  the  terms  of 
his  commission,  since  he  is  not  greater  or  wiser  than  the  person  who 
gave  the  charge  ? But  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  our  author,  who 
not  only  makes  use  of  this  conduct  with  respect  to  the  orders  of  a 
higher  power,  but  in  regard  to  equals  also ; as  when  one  Goddess 
desires  another  to  represent  such  an  affair,  and  she  immediately  takes 
the  words  from  her  mouth  and  repeats  them,  of  which  we  have  an 
instance  in  this  book.  Some  objection  too  may  be  raised  in  this 
manner,  when  commissions  are  given  in  the  utmost  haste  (in  a 
battle  or  the  like)  upon  sudden  emergencies,  where  it  seems  not 
very  natural  to  suppose  a man  has  time  to  get  so  many  words  by 
heart  as  he  is  made  to  repeat  exactly.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
repetition  is  certainly  graceful,  though  Zenodotus  thought  it  not 
so  the  third  time,  when  Agamemnon  tells  his  dream  to  the  coun- 
cil. I do  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  point:  for  though  the 
reverence  of  the  repetition  seemed  less  needful  in  that  place,  than 
when  it  was  delivered  immediately  from  Jupiter;  yet  (as  Eustathius 
Observes)  it  was  necessary  for  the  assembly  to  know  the  circum- 
atances  of  this  dream,  that  the  truth  of  the  relation  might  be  un- 
suspected. P, 
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Awake,  but  waking  this  advice  approve, 

And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove. 

Thephantom  said;  then  vanish’dfrom  his  sight. 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night.  44 
A thousand  schemes  the  monarch’s  mind  employ ; 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy: 

Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind; 

Nor  saw  what  Jove  and  secret  Fate  design’d, 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  host  remain, 

What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  slain!  50 

Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fancy  hears 

The  voice  celestial  murm’ring  in  his  ears. 

Ver.  45.]  Travers  also  has  succeeded  in  this  place : 

The  schemes  of  conquest  in  his  fancy  rove. 

Vain  and  unconscious  of  the  mind  of  Jove. 

But  Homer  says  simply : “ Revolving  in  his  mind  tilings  that 
" were  not  likely  to  be  accomplished;”  but  Dacier  has:  “ Rou- 
“ lant  deja  dans  sa  tite  millet  beaux  projels." 

Ver.  50.]  Thus  in  the  first  edition : 

What  scenes  of  grief  and  mountains  of  the  slain  1 
He  probably  chose  to  vary  from  an  expression,  used  once  at  least  in 
the  former  book,  ver.  12. 

Ver.  52.]  From  this  verse  of  the  original,  and  from  the 
Odyssey,  xiii.  Apollonius  U/todius  most  probably  learnt  to  con- 
struct that  admired  passage  in  ver.  512.  of  his  jfrst  book:  which 
more  immediately  presented  itself  to  Milton  in  Par.  Lost,  viii.  1. 
The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  lie  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear. 

Homer  says  only,  “ The  divine  voice  was  diffused  round  him 
but  our  poet  consulted  Dacier,  who  is  very  elegant : “ II  hit  sembla 
“ que  la  voix  divine,  repanduo*  tout  auteur  de  lui,  retealissoit 
“ encore  d ses  orcillcs.” 
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First  on  his  limbs  a slender  vest  he  drew. 
Around  him  next  the  regal  mantle  threw, 

Th’  embroider’d  sandals  on  his  feet  were  ty’d;  55 
The  starry  faulchion  glitter’d  at  his  side; 

And  last  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstain’d,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  Gods. 

Now  rosie  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.  60 
The  king  dispatch’d  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  range  the  camp  and  summon  all  the  bands : 
The  gath’ring  hosts  the  monarch’s  word  obey; 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 

In  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found;  C5 
There  calls  a senate  of  the  peers  around : 


And  many  readers  will  be  agreeably  reminded  of  a most  en- 
chanting passage  in  the  Messiah,  of  our  poet : 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  fall*  of  water  murm'ring  in  his  ear. 

Ver.  55.]  Our  poet  had  his  eye  on  Ogilby : 

Next  to  his  ankles,  purple  buskins  ty'd; 

His  go\Ata  faulchion  hanging  by  his  side; 
for  Homer  says  only, 

and  round 

H is  shoulders  cast  the  silver-studded  sword. 

Ver.  56.]  So  Milton,  Tar.  Lost,  xi.  24-5. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  shew’d  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended. 

Ver.  58.]  The  epithet  unstain'd  is  a blemish,  but  the  only 
blemish  in  this  magnificent  description.  Un chang'd  would  have 
been  more  dignified,  and  correspondent  to  the  original.  He  seem* 
to  have  followed  Chapman,  very  injudiciously : 

His  father’s  sceptre,  never  stain'd. 
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V 

Th’  assembly  plac’d,  the  king  of  men  exprest 
The  counsels  lab ’ring  in  his  artful  breast. 
Friends  and  confed’ rates!  with  attentive 
ear 

Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hear.  70 
Late  as  I slumber’d  in  the  shades  of  night, 

A dream  divine  appear’d  before  my  sight ; 
Whose  visionary  form  like  Nestor  came. 

The  same  in  habit,  and  in  mien  the  same. 

The  heav’nly  phantom  hover’d  o’er  my  head,  75 
And,  Dost  thou  sleep,  oh  Atreus’  son?  (he  said) 
111  fits  a chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. 

To  whom  its  safety  a whole  people  owes ; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  so 
Monarch  awake!  ’tis  Jove’s  command  I bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heav’nly  care. 

In  just  array  draw  forth  th’  embattl’d  train. 

And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain ; 

Ev’n  now,  O king!  ’tis  giv’n  thee  to  destroy  85 
The  lofty  tow’rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno’s  suit  the  heav’nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o’er  yon’  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th’  impending  fall.  90 
This  hear  observant,  and  the  Gods  obey! 

The  vision  spoke,  and  past  in  air  away, 
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Now,  valiant  chiefs,  since  heav’n  itself  alarms ; 
Unite,  and  rouze  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 

Ver.  92.]  He  might  easily  have  included  the  whole  sense  of 
his  original : 

The  vision  spake,  and  fled  a 'it/i  sleep  away. 

Ver.  93.  Now,  valiant  chiefs,  &c.]  The  best  commentary  ex- 
tant upon  the  first  part  of  this  book  is  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  has  given  us  an  admirable  explication  of  this  whole  conduct  of 
Agamemnon  in  his  second  treatise  rijfi  He  say», 

“ This  prince  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  draw  the  Greek* 
" to  battle,  yet  knew  not  how  to  proceed  without  Achilles,  who 
" had  just  retired  from  the  army ; and  was  apprehensive  that  the 
“ Greeks  who  were  displeased  at  the  departure  of  Achilles,  might 
“ refuse  obedience  to  his  orders,  should  he  absolutely  command  it. 
“ In  this  circumstance  he  proposes  to  the  princes  in  council  to 
" make  a trial  of  arming  the  Grecians,  and  offers  an  expedient 
“ himself ; which  was,  tint  he  should  sound  their  dispositions  by 
" exhorting  them  to  set  sail  for  Greece,  but  that  then  the  other 
“ princes  should  be  ready  to  dissuade  and  detain  them.  If  any 
“ object  to  this  stratagem,  that  Agamemnon’s  whole  scheme  would 
“ be  ruined  if  the  army  should  take  him  at  his  word  (which  was 
" very  probable)  it  is  to  be  answered,  that  this  design  lay  deeper 
“ than  they  imagine,  nor  did  he  depend  upon  his  speech  only  for 
" detaining  them.  He  had  some  cause  to  fear  the  Greeks  had  a 
" pique  against  him  which  they  had  concealed,  and  whatever  it 
" was,  lie  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  to  know  it  before  he  pro- 
" ceeded  to  a battle.  He  therefore  furnishes  them  with  an  occa- 
" sion  to  manifest  it,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  against  any 
“ ill  effects  it  might  have,  by  his  secret  orders  to  the  princes.  It 
“ succeeds  accordingly,  and  when  the  troops  are  running  to  em- 
" bark,  they  are  stopped  by  Ulysses  and  Nestor.” — One  may  far- 
ther observe  that  this  whole  stratagem  is  concerted  in  Nestor’s 
ship,  as  one  whose  wisdom  and  secresy  was  most  confided  in.  The 
story  of  the  vision’s  appearing  in  his  shape,  could  not  but  engage 
him  in  some  degree  : it  looked  as  if  Jupiter  himself  added  weight 
to  his  counsels  by  making  use  of  that  venerable  appearance,  and 
knew  this  to  be  the  most  powerful  method  of  recommending  them 
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But  first,  with  caution,  try  what  yet  they  dare,  95 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war? 

To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main. 
Be  mine;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain. 

He  spoke,  and  sat ; when  Nestor  rising  said, 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos’  sandy  realms  obey’d)  100 
Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline. 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  pow’rs  divine ; 

Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host. 
Forbid  it  heav’n ! this  warning  should  be  lost! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  God’s  alarms,  iqc 
And  join  to  rouze  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 

Thus  spoke  the  sage:  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey  : 

The  sceptred  rulers  lead;  the  following  host  log 
Pour’d  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  the  coast. 


to  Agamemnon.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  for  Nestor  to  second 
the  motion  of  the  king,  and  by  the  help  of  his  authority  it  pre- 
vailed on  the  other  princes.  P, 

Ver.  96.]  This  line  is  a supplement  from  the  translator. 

Ver.  97.]  Thus  Denham,  JEn.  ii. 

to  measure  back  the  main 

They  all  consent. 

Ver.  101.]  This  speech  is  executed  with  great  skill,  but  not 
in  sufficient  conformity  to  his  author.  Thus  Travers,  with  more 
fidelity: 

Then  Nestor,  who  in  sandy  Pylos  reign’d  : 

Say,  friends  and  heroes ! can  the  dream  be  feign’d  ? 

No  voice,  but  this,  had  influence  gain’d  on  me  : 

*Tis  sacred  truth,  Atrides ! speaks  in  thee. 

Ver.  110.]  First  edition  : 

Pour'd  forth  in  millions. — — ■ 
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As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clust’ring  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees. 


Ver.  111.  As  from  some  rocky  cleft.']  This  is  the  first  simile  in 
Homer,  and  we  may  observe  in  general  tliat  he  exceeds  all  mankind 
in  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  his  comparisons.  There 
are  scarce  any  in  Virgil  which  are  not  translated  from  him,  and 
therefore  when  he  succeeds  best  in  them,  be  is  to  be  commended 
but  as  an  improver.  Scaliger  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  this, 
when  he  compares  the  similes  of  these  two  authors  (as  indeed  they 
are  the  places  most  obvious  to  comparison).  The  present  passage 
is  an  instance  of  it,  to  which  he  opposes  the  following  verses  in  the 
first  iEneid,  ver.  434. 

“ Qualis  apes  aestate  novi  per  florea  rura 
" Exercet  sub  sole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 
" Educunt  foetus,  aut  ctim  liquentia  mella 
“ Stipant,  be  dulei  distendunt  nectare  cellas; 

“ Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  facto 
“ Ignavum  fucos  pecus  it  praesepibusaicent. 

" Fervet  opus,  redolentque  ihymo  fragrantia  mella.’’ 

This  he  very  much  prefers  to  Homer’s,  and  in  particular  extols 
the  harmony  and  sweetness  of  the  versification  above  that  of  our 
author ; against  which  censure  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  ears  of 
the  reader. 

vHUti  »<!««  u<ji  jtnAi mint  ifuien, 

n.V^  i«  is  aid  tin  tp%iu,tr£vr>  i 

r>crf)Uc!ct  d'l  rtretrat  «V  ait i fit  u’xfutinr. 

Ai  fit.it  r‘  via  uAn  triroriiXTUi,  ai  ti  Tt  l.tx,  ^c. 

But  Scaliger  was  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  this  particular  comparison  : 
there  is  a very  fine  one  in  the  sixth  AEneid,  ver.  70 7 . that  better 
agrees  with  Homer’s:  and  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the 
design  of  these  two  is  very  different:  Homer  intended  to  describe 
the  multitude  of  Greeks  pouring  out  of  the  ships,  Virgil  the  dili- 
gence and  labour  of  the  builders  at  Carthage.  And  Macrobius,  who 
observes  this  difference.  Sat.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  should  also  have  found, 
that  therefore  the  similes  ought  not  to  be  compared  together.  The 
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Rolling,  and  black’ning,  swarms  succeeding 
swarms, 

AVith  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ; 


beauty  of  Homer's  is  not  inferior  to  Virgil’s,  if  we  consider  with 
wbat  exactness  it  answers  to  its  end.  It  consists  of  three  particu- 
lars ; the  vast  number  of  the  troops  is  expressed  in  the  swarms, 
their  tumultuous  manner  of  issuing  out  of  the  ships,  and  the  per- 
petual egression,  which  seemed  without  end,  are  imaged  in  the  bees 
pouring  out  of  the  rock,  and  lastly,  their  dispersion  over  all  the 
sliore,  in  their  descending  on  the  flowers  in  the  vales.  Spondanus 
was  therefore  mistaken  when  he  thought  the  whole  application  of 
this  comparison  lay  in  the  single  word  Uatn,  cattrvatim,  as  Chap- 
man has  justly  observed.  P. 

In  all  these  comparisons  of  a disciple  with  his  master,  the  point 
of  precedence  and  example,  so  candidly  stated  by  our  admirable  poet 
at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  should  never  be  forgotten.  Quinti- 
lian, with  that  impartiality,  which  distinguishes  his  judgements, 
puts  in  the  same  claim  for  Demosthenes  in  competition  w'ith  the 
rhetorician’s  own  favourite,  Cicero,  lib.  x.  cap.  1 . Cedendum  verb 
in  hoc  quidem,  quod  illeet’priorfuit,  etex  magna  parte  Ciceronem, 
quantus  est,  fecit.  “ In  this  indeed  we  must  allow  a preference : 
" Demosthenes  set  the  example,  and  in  a great  measure  made  Ci- 
“ cero  what  he  was.” 

Ver.  113.]  This  is  amplified  and  exaggerated  to  an  unnatural 
height,  and  almost  burlesques  the  simplicity  of  the  original.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  words,  I prefer  Travers’s  version': 

As  thro’  some  rocky  cleft  with  murm’ring  strains 
Swarm  the  loud  bees  unnumber’d  o’er  the  plains  j 
Stretch  thro’  the  field  their  long-succeeding  pow’rs. 

And  light  in  clusters  on  the  vernal  flow’rs. 

And  I wonder  much,  that  our  poet  should  neglect  a thought  so 
congenial  to  his  taste,  and  so  capable  of  embellishment  in  his  hands, 
as  that  of  the  vernal  flouert.  A little  correction  would  make 
Ogilby  very  graceful : 

Who  fly  in  troups,  with  an  expanded  wing. 

Rifling  the  beauties  of  the  gaudy  spring  : 
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Dusky  they  spread,  a close  embody ’d  croud,  ns 
And  o’er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 

So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  alength’ning  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o’ershades  the 
plain : 

Along  the  region  runs  a deaf’ning  sound ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling 
ground.  120 

Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 

And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 


as  Collins  in  his  delightful  dirge  in  Ct/mbeline : 

To  fair  Fidele’s  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

Ver.  121.  Fame  files  before.']  This  assembling  of  the  army  is 
full  of  beauties  : the  lively  description  of  their  overspreading  the 
field,  the  noble  boldness  of  the  figure  when  fame  is  represented  in 
person  shining  at  their  head  : the  universal  tumult  succeeded  by  a 
solemn  silence  ; and  lastly  the  graceful  rising  of  Agamemnon,  all 
contribute  to  cast  a majesty  on  this  part.  In  the  passage  of  the 
sceptre,  Homer  has  found  an  artful  and  poetical  manner  of  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  high  descent  of  Agamemnon,  and  celebrating 
the  hereditary  right  of  his  family ; as  well  as  finely  hinted  the  ori- 
ginal of  his  power  to  be  derived  from  heaven,  in  saying  the  sceptre 
was  first  the  gift  of  Jupiter.  It  is  with  reference  to  this,  that  in 
the  line  where  he  first  mentions  it,  he  calls  it  Apimt  *»’«,  and 
accordingly  it  is  translated  in  that  place,  P. 

Our  poet  here  indulges  his  invention  without  restraint ; for  his 
original  says  simply,  with  no  such  embellishments, 

■ among  them  Rumour  glow’d. 

Exciting  to  depart,  Jove’s  messenger, 
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Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch’s  will,  suspend  the  list’ning  croud. 
Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  rang’d  appear,  125 
And  fainter  murmurs  dy’d  upon  the  ear. 

The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  rais’d ; 

High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blaz’d : 
The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  frame. 

By  Vulcan  form’d,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came:  130 
To  Pelops  he  th’  immortal  gift  resign’d ; 

Th’  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 

In  Atreus’  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends ; 

And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon’s  reign,  135 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controuls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclin’d, 
And  artful  thus  pronounc’d  the  speech  design’d : 


Ver.  123.]  Travers  is  somewhat  more  faithful  to  his  original: 
Then  rose  nine  heralds,  at  whose  awful  words 
Stood  Greece  attentive  to  her  sov’reign  lords. 

When  now  compos’d  were  all  the  warrior  race. 

Fix'd  on  their  seats,  and  silence  still’d  the  place. — 

Ver.  136.]  Rather,  as  more  expressive  of  his  author. 

All  Argos  sways,  and  islands  of  the  main. 

Ver.  138.  And  artful  thus  pronounc'd  the  speech  design'd."]  The 
remarks  of  Dionysius  upon  this  speech  I shall  give  the  reader  all 
together,  though  they  lie  scattered  in  his  two  discourses  n» fl 
Lrxtififuritrp.sitn,  the  second  of  which  is  in  a great  degree  but  a 
repetition  of  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  first.  This  happened, 
I believe,  from  his  having  composed  them  at  distinct  times  and 
upon  ditlerent  occasions. 
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Ye  sons  of  Mars ! partake  your  leader  s care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war ! 

“ It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art,  when  you  seem  to  aim  at  per- 
“ suading  one  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  inforce  the  contrary. 
" This  kind  of  rhetorick  is  of  great  use  in  all  occasions  of  danger, 
" and  of  this  Homer  has  afforded  a most  powerful  example  in  the 
“ oration  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  a method  perfectly  wonderful, 
" and  even  carries  in  it  an  appearance  of  absurdity ; for  all  that  we 
“ generally  esteem  the  faults  of  oratory,  by  this  means  become  the 
*'  virtues  of  it.  Nothing  is  looked  upon  as  a greater  error  in  a rhe- 
" torkian  than  to  alledge  such  arguments  as  either  are  easily  an- 
" swered  or  may  be  retorted  upon  himself ; the  former  is  a weak 
" part,  the  latter  a dangerous  one ; and  Agamemnon  here  designedly 
“ deals  in  both.  For  it  is  plain  that  if  a man  must  not  use  weak 
" arguments,  or  such  as  may  make  against  him,  when  he  intends 
" to  persuade  the  thing  he  says  j then  on  the  other  side,  when  he 
“ does  not  intend  it,  he  must  observe  the  contrary  proceeding,  and 
,c  make  what  are  the  faults  of  oratory  in  general,  the  excellencies 
“ of  that  oration  in  particular,  or  otherwise  he  will  contradict  his 
” owm  intention,  and  persuade  the  contrary  to  what  he  means. 
“ Agamemnon  begins  with  an  argument  easily  answered,  by  telling 
“ them  that  Jupiter  had  promised  to  crown  their  arms  with  victory. 
" For  if  Jupiter  had  promised  this,  it  was  a reason  for  the  stay  in 
" the  camp.  But  now  (says  he)  Jove  has  deceived  us,  and  wc  must 
*'  return  with  ignominy.  This  is  another  of  the  same  kind,  for  it 
■“  shews  what  a disgrace  it  is  to  return.  What  follows  is  of  the 
" second  sort,  and  may  be  turned  against  him.  Jove  will  have  it 
“ so:  for  which  they  have  only  Agamemnon's  word,  but  Jove’s 
" own  promise  to  the  contrary.  That  God  has  overthrown  many 
" cities,  and  will  yet  overturn  many  others.  This  was  a strong  rea- 
“ son  to  stay,  and  put  their  confidence  in  him.  It  is  shameful  to 
" to  have  it  told  to  all  posterity,  that  so  many  thousand  Greeks,  after  a 
“ war  of  so  long  continuance,  at  last  returned  home  baffled  and  unsuc- 
“ cestful.  All  this  might  have  been  said  by  a protest  adversaiy  to 
“ the  cause  he  pleads,  and  indeed  is  the  same  thing  Ulysses  says 
“ elsewhere  in  reproach  of  their  flight.  The  conclusion  evidently 
“ shews  the  intent  of  the  speaker.  Haste  then;  let  us  fly; 

“ the  word  which  of  all  others  was  most  likely  to  prevail  upon 
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Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I complain#  i4i 
And  heav’nly  oracles  believ’d  in  vain. 

A safe  return  was  promis’d  to  our  toils, 

Renown  d,  triumphant,  and  enrich’d  with  spoils* 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host,  145 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  oUr  glory  lost. 

So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  Lord  of  all ! 

At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall: 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust,  iso 

" them  to  stay } the  most  open  term  of  disgrace  he  could  possibly 
“ have  used  : it  is  the  same  which  Juno  makes  use  of  to  Minerva, 
*'  Minerva  to  Ulysses,  and  Ulysses  again  to  the  troops,  to  dissuade 
“ their  return  ; the  same  which  Agamemnon  himself  had  used  to 
“ insult  Achilles,  and  which  Homer  never  employs  but  with  the 
" mark  of  cowardice  and  infamy.” 

The  same  author  farther  observes,  “ That  this  whole  oration 
" has  the  air  of  being  spoken  in  a passion.  It  begins  with  a stroke 
" of  the  greatest  rashness  and  impatience.  Jupiter  has  been  unjust, 
“ heaven  has  deceived  us.  This  renders  all  he  shall  say  of  the  less 
" authority,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conceals  his  own  artifice;  for 
**  his  anger  seems  to  account  for  die  incongruities  he  utters.”  I 
could  not  suppress  so  fine  a remark,  though  it  falls  out  of  the  order 
of  those  which  precede  it. 

Before  I leave  diis  article,  I must  take  notice  that  this  speech  of 
Agamemnon  is  again  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  and 
(according  to  Dionysius)  for  the  same  purpose,  to  detain  the  army 
at  the  siege  after  a defeat ; though  it  seems  unartful  to  put  the  same 
trick  twice  upon  the  Greeks  by  the  same  person,  and  >n  the  same 
words  too.  We  may  indeed  suppose  die  first  feint  to  have  remained 
undiscovered,  but  at  best  it  is  a management  in  the  poet  not  very 
entertaining  to  the  readers.  P. 

Tliis  is  a miserable  line  indeed ! The  speech  is  well  done ; nor 
is  Travers  much  inferiour. 
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What  shame  to  Greece  a fruitless  war  to  wage, 
Oh  lasting  shame  in  ev’ry  future  age ! 

Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow. 
Repuls’d  and  baffled  by  a feeble  foe. 

So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceas’d,  15s 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a gen’ral  feast. 

All  rank’d  by  tens,  whole  decads  when  they  dine 
Must  want  a Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 

, i 

Ver.  155.  So  mall  their  number,  See."]  This  part  has  a low  air 
in  eoraparison  with  the  rest  of  the  speech.  Scaliger  calls  it  taber- 
nariam  orationem : but  it  is  well  observed  by  Madam  Dacier,  that 
the  image  Agamemnon  here  gives  of  the  Trojans,  doe9  not  only 
render  their  numbers  contemptible  in  comparison  of  the  Greeks, 
but  their  persons  too : for  it  makes  them  appear  but  as  a few  vile 
slaves  fit  only  to  serve  them  with  wine.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  it  affords  a prospect  to  his  soldiers  of  their  future  state  and 
triumph  after  the  conquest  of  their  enemies. 

This  passage  gives  me  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  a computa- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  Trojans,  which  the  learned  Angelos 
Politian  has  offered  at  in  his  preface  to  Homer.  He  thinks  they 
were  fifty  thousand  without  the  auxiliaries,  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighth  Iliad,  where  it  is  said  there  were  a thousand  funeral 
piles  of  Trojans  and  fifty  men  attending  each  of  them.  But  that 
the  auxiliaries  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  number,  appears  plainly 
from  this  place : Agamemnon  expressly  distinguishes  the  native 
Trojans  from  the  aids,  and  reckons  but  one  to  ten  Grecians,  at 
which  estimate  there  could  not  be  above  ten  thousand  Trojans.  See 
the  notes  on  the  catalogue.  P. 

This  is  not  exact.  Chapman's  homely  version  has  given  the 
true  sense  of  Homer : 

- — i — Yet  should  our  foes  and  we 

Strike  truce,  and  number  both  our  pow’rs— . 
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But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o’erthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own.  160 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun : 

Our  cordage  torn,  decay’d  our  vessels  lie. 

And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  pow’r  to  fly. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall ! 1O5 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  call : 

Ver.  159;]  He  much  abbreviates  Iris  author  here,  who  runs 
literally  thus : 

■ but  auxiliar  troop*, 

With  brandish'd  spears,  are  join’d  from  numerous  states 
Who  thwart  me  much,  nor  suffer  all  my  zeal 
To  lay  the  noble  town  of  Ilium  waste. 

And  it  is  observable  how  fond  our  translator  was  of  that  elegant 
phrase  in  the  next  verse.  So,  to  omit  other  instances,  in  that  lively 
passage : 

■ The  pictures  for  the  page  atone. 

And  duarles  is  sav'd  by  beauties  not  hit  own. 

Virgil  was  the  source,  in  his  second  Georgic  : 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma  : 

The  mother-plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own.  Dryden, 

So  Dryden  again,  M n.  xi.  422. 

And  cuff  the  cliffs  with  pinions  not  their  own. 

Ver.  165.  - ■ — • Decay'd  our  vessels  lie. 

And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  pow’r  to  jly .] 

This,  and  some  other  passages,  are  here  translated  correspondent 
to  the  general  air  and  sense  of  this  speech,  rather  than  just  to  the 
letter.  The  telling  them  in  this  place  how  much  their  shipping 
was  decayed,  was  a- hint  of  their  danger  in  returning,  as  Madam 
Dacier  has  remarked. 
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Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 

'Tis  Nature’s  voice,  and  Nature  we  obey. 

Our  shatter'd  barks  may  yet  transport  us  o’er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore.  170 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  heav’n-defended  Troy. 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides’  speech.  1 he  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  th’  Icarian  shore,  175 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar. 
Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and 
sweep 

The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 


Ver.  168  ] This  is  substituted  for  ideas  in  the  original  thua 
represented  by  Travers : 

Unfinish’d  here  the  work  of  conquest  lies  j 
Thro’  all  our  toils  th’  abortive  glory  dies. 

Ver.  173.]  Travers  excels  his  master,  especially  in  closeness 
*0  hi*  pattern : 

As  yet  to  none  the  monarch's  will  confest. 

This  artful  speech  inspir'd  each  kindling  breast. 

Forth  rush’d  the  troops  promiscuous  o'er  the  plain. 

Like  the  big  waves  along  th’  Icarian  main. 

Ver.  175.  So  roll  the  billows,  &c.]  One  may  take  notice  that 
Homer  in  these  two  similitudes  has  judiciously  made  choice  of  the 
two  most  wavering  and  inconstant  things  in  nature,  to  compare 
with  the  multitude  : the  waves  and  ears  of  corn.  The  first  alludes 
to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  people,  in  the  breaking  and  rolling 
of  the  billows  j the  second  to  their  taking  the  same  course,  like 
corn  bending  one  way  ; and  both  to  the  easiness  with  which  they 
are  moved  by  every  breath.  P. 

Vox,.  I.  I 
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And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend : iso 

Thus  o’er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
Withnodding  plumes  and  groves  ofwaving  spears. 
The  gath’ring  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling 
feet 

Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet 
With  long-resoundingcries  they  urge  the  train  is* 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 

Ev’n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain, 
And  Fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain;  190 

Ver.  ISO.]  A little  word  would  have  considerably  improved 
this  verse  : 

Before  each  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend. 

Thus  Travers : 

Brora  east  to  south  the  storms  impetuous  rove 
, Thro'  the  dark  skies,  and  burst  the  clouds  of  Jove: 

And,  as  the  corn,  by  western  blasts  inclin’d. 

Bends  o'er  the  field,  and  nods  before  the  wind : 

Thus,  Waving  on  amidst  the  rising  sands. 

Swift  to  the  fleet  advanc’d  the  numerous  bands. 

Ver  1S7-]  This  circumstance  of  the  dust,  which  belonged 
to  their  progress  towards  the  ships,  is  unseasonably  connected  in  our 
’ poet’s  version  with  their  stationary  exertions  on  the  shore,  and  is 
improperly  repeated.  Above  Dacier  has  the  same  expressions  : 
“ De  dessous  leurs  pieds  s'elcxent  des  nonages  de  pousriire.” ) 

Ver.  189-]  Ogilby  thus  rudely  expresses  in  equal  compass  the 
two  verses  of  the  original : 

And  their  return  in  spight  of  fate  they'd  made. 

But  that  great  Juno  thus  to  Pallas  said  : 
which  our  poet  has  expanded  into  four , but  four  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 
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But  Jove’s  imperial  Queen  their  flight  survey’d. 
And  sighing  thus  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly  l Oh  dire  disgrace! 
And  leave  unpunish’d  this  perfidious  race? 

Shall  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  th’  adultrous  spouse. 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows  ? 196 

And  bravest  chiefs,  in  Helen’s  quarrel  slain. 

Lie  unreveng’d  on  yon  detested  plain  ? 

No  : let  my  Greeks,  unmov’d  by  vain  alarms. 
Once  more  refulgent  shine  in  brazen  arms.  200 
Haste,  goddess,  haste!  the  flying  host  detain, 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main. 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus’  height 
Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight ; 


Ver.  193.]  This  is  not  Homer.  Ogilby  is  generally  more 
faithful : 

Ah ! thou  unconquer’d  daughter  of  great  Jove, 

Shall  thus  the  Greeks  their  tedious  siege  remove. 

Through  billows  flying  to  their  native  coast  ? 

Our  poet  seems  to  have  followed  Chapman  in  part: 

Thus  spoke  to  Pallas : 0 ! floruit  shame  l 
Vet.  201-3  More  exactly  thus : 

The  flying  host  with  soothing  words  detain. 

Nor  let  them  drag  their  navy  to  the  main  : 
but  our  poet  cast  his  eye  on  Chapman  below : 

■ ■■■  not  a man,  a flying  sail  let  hoict. 

Ver.  203.]  Dryden,  zEn.  iy.  370. 

Then,  rested  thus,  he  from  the  towering  height 
Plung'd  downward,  with  precipitated  flight. 
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Ulysses,  first  in  publick  cares,  she  found,  205 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  Gods  renown’d : 
Oppress’d  with  gen’rous  grief  the  hero  stood, 
Nor  drew  his  sable  vessels  to  the  flood. 

And  is  it  thus,  divine  Laertes’  son ! 

Thus  fly  the  Greeks  (the  martial  maid  begun)  210 
Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  disgrace. 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam’s  race  ? 

Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed. 
Still  unreveng’d,  a thousand  heroes  bleed  ? 
Haste,  gen’rous  Ithacus ! prevent  the  shame,  2i« 
Recall  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  employ. 

And  to  th’  Immortals  trust  the  fall  of  Troy. 

The  voice  divine  confess’d  the  warlike  maid, 
Ulysses  heard,  nor  uninspir’d  obey’d:  220 

Then  meeting  first  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
Receiv’d  the’  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 

Ver.  205.]  In  much  the  same  stile  Ogilbv : 

And  near  his  ship  Ulysses  standing  found, 

A prince  for  wisdom  like  great  Jove  renoun'd. 

Ver.  215.]  Travers  is  both  accurate  and  not  inelegant: 

Haste,  valiant  chief,  exert  thy  gen’rous  speed ; 

Fly  thro’  the  host,  controul  the  shameful  deed : 

With  awful  words  the  lab’ring  oars  restrain, 

Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main. 

All  materially  different  in  Pope,  is  addition  of  his  own. 

Ver.  220.]  Our  poet,  by  a strange  oversight,  I presume,  and 
not  intentionally,  has  passed  over  tuo  verses  of  the  original ; thu» 
delineated,  not  contemptibly  for  the  time,  by  faithful  Ogilby  : 
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Thus  grac’d,  attention  and  respect  to  gain, 

He  runs,  he  flies  thro’  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approv’d, 
Hefir’d\vithpraise,  orwith persuasion  mov’d.  226 
Warriours  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisdom 
blest. 

By  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest 
The  monarch’s  will  not  yet  reveal’d  appears;  , ' 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears.  230 
Til’  unwary  Greeks  his  fury  may  provoke; 

Not  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 

Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jovehishonour  springs. 
Beware ! for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings. 

But  if  a clatn’rous  vile  Plebeian  rose,  235 
Him  with  reproof  he  check’d,  or  tam’d  with 
blows. 

Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field ! 

The  virgin's  heav’nly  voice  Ulysses  knew. 

And,  straight  obeying,  off  his  mantle  threw. 

Which  up  Eurybates  his  herald  took,  < 

Who,  till  attending,  ne’er  his  charge  forsook. 

Ver.  227-]  This  speech  is  well  translated,  nor  is  Travers  at 
all  inferiour  : but  he  had  Pope  for  his  exemplar. 

Homer  says  literally. 

You  ought  not,  generous  chief!  as  dastards,  fearj 
But  stay  yourself,  and  try  to  stop  the  rest : 

*0  that  our  poet  had  his  eye  on  Dacier : “ Arrctez,  et  donnejz 
" f exemple  aux  autres." 

Ver.  233.]  He  has  profited  by  Chapman  on  this  occasion : 
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Ye  Gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  com- 
mand ? 

Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a land.  240 
Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow’d 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  croud. 

To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey. 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  rul’d. 
The  loudest  silenc’d,  and  the  fiercest  cool’d.  24Q 
Back  to  th’  assembly  roll  the  thronging  train. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 


■ 1 ' — - The  anger  of  a king 

Is  mightie : he  is  kept  of  Jove,  and  from  Jove  likewise  spring 
His  honours.— 

Ver.  243.  To  one  sole  monafch.']  Those  persons  are  under  a 
mistake  who  would  make  this  sentence  a praise  of  absolute  monarchy. 
Homer  speaks  it  only  with  regard  to  a general  of  an  army  during 
the  time  of  his  commission.  Nor  is  Agamemnon  styled  king  of 
kings  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  the  rest  of  the  princes  had  given 
him  the  supreme  authority  over  them  in  the  siege.  Aristotle  de- 
fines a king,  £rp*rtiy 0(  yog  «»  Jit  Jlnariis  6 fiiwiMilf,  r£r  srpos  ©»*« 
Ki/pi®-  j Leader  of  the  war,  Judge  of  controversies,  and  President  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Gods.  That  he  had  the  principal  care  of  reli- 
gious rites,  appears  from  many  places  in  Homer ; and  that  his 
power  was  no  where  absolute  but  in  war : for  we  find  Agamemnon 
insulted  in  the  council,  but  in  the  army  threatening  deserters  with 
death.  He  was  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  the  privileges  of 
his  country,  pursuant  to  which  kings  are  called  by  our  author 
btxMo and  ©i/*H«rsA»«,  the  dispensers  or  managers  of  justice. 
And  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  acquaints  us,  that  the  old  Grecian 
Kings,  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  had  a council  of  their  chief 
men,  as  Homer  and  the  most  ancient  poets  testify  ; nor  was  it  (he 
adds)  in  those  times  as  in  ours,  when  kings  have  a full  liberty  to 
do  whatever  they  please.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  ii.  Hist.  P. 
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Murm’ring  they  move,  as  when  old  ocean  roars. 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores: 
The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing 
sound,  251 

The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  length  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease, 
And  a still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 
Thersites  only  clamour’d  in  the  throng. 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue : 

Ver.  249-]  He  should  have  written  : 

Clam'rous  they  move  : — — 

for  the  terms  of  the  simile  are  much  too  lofty  and  sonorous  for  the 
mere  murmurs  of  a croud.  Ogilby  has  succeeded  in  this  place : 
Back  to  the  council  thronging  they  return 
With  clam’rous  noise,  as  when  the  ocean  roars. 

And  thundering  billows  beat  re-echoing  shores. 

Ver.  255.  Thersites  onh /.]  The  ancients  have  ascribed  to  Homer 
the  first  sketch  of  sati/ric  or  comic  poetry,  of  which  sort  was  his 
poem  called  Margites,  as  Aristotle  reports.  Thongh  that  piece  be 
lost,  this  character  of  Thersites  may  give  us  a taste  of  his  vein  in 
that  kind.  But  whether  ludicrous  descriptions  ought  to  have  place 
in  the  epic  poem,  has  been  justly  questioned  : neither  Virgil  nor 
any  of  the  most  approved  ancients  have  thought  fit  to  admit  them 
into  their  compositions  of  that  nature  ; nor  any  of  the  best  modems 
except  Milton,  whose  fondness  for  Homer  might  be  the  reason  of 
it.  However  this  is  in  its  kind  a very  masterly  part,  and  our  author 
has  shewn  great  judgement  in  the  particulars  he  has  chosen  to  com- 
pose the  picture  of  a pernicious  creature  of  wit  j the  chief  of  which 
are  a desire  of  promoting  laughter  at  any  rate,  and  a contempt  of 
his  superiours.  And  he  6ums  up  the  whole  very  strongly,  by  saying 
that  Thersites  hated  Achilles  and  Ulysses  j in  which,  as  Plutarch 
has  remarked  in  his  treatise  of  envy  and  hatred,  he  makes  it  the 
utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to  bear  a malevolence  to  the 
best  men.  What  is  farther  observable  is,  that  Thersites  is  never 
heard  of  after  this  his  first  appearance:  such  a scandalous  character 
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Aw’d  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controul’d. 

In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold : 

With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame ; 

Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim.  260 
But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 

Ilis  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame: 
His  mountain-shoulders  half  his  breast  o’er- 
spread,  265 

Thin  hairs  bestrew’d  his  long  mis-shapen  head. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best. 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme; 

But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme.  270 
Long  had  he  liv’d  the  scorn  of  ev’ry  Greek, 
Vex’d  when  he  spoke, yet  stilltheyheardhim  speak. 
Sharp  was  his  voice;  which  in  the  shrillest  tone* 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack’d  the  throne. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a reign,  27s 
What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  ? 

is  to  be  taken  no  more,  notice  of,  than  just  to  shew  that  it  is  des- 
pised. Homer  has  observed  the  same  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
most  deformed  and  most  beautiful  person  ol'  his  poem  : for  Niteus  is 
thus  mentioned  once  and  no  more  throughout  the  Iliad.  lie  places 
a worthless  beauty  and  an  ill  naiured  a it  upon  the  same  foot,  and 
shews  that  the  gifts  of  the  body  without  those  of  the  mind  are  not 
more  despicable,  than  those  of  the  mind  itself  without  virtue.  P, 

Our  poet  has  executed  this  translation  of  the  character  of  Thcr- 
tsites  with  astonishing  vivacity,  for  so  difficult  a passage. 
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Tis  thine  whate’er  the  warricnir’s  breast  inflames, 
Tlie  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dames. 
With  all  the  w ealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow7. 
Thy  tents  arecrouded,  and  thy  chests  o’erflow.  sso 
Thus  at  full  ease  in  heaps  of  riches  roll’d. 

What  grieves  the  monarch?  Is  it  thirst  of  gold? 
Say,  shall  wre  march  with  our  unconquer’d  pow’rs, 
(The  Greeks  and  I)  to  Ilion’s  hostile  tow  ’rs, 

Ver.  275.  Amidst  the  glories  J It  is  remarked  by  Dionysius  Ha- 
licarnassus, in  his  treatise  of  the  Examination  of  Writers,  that  there 
could  not  be  a better  artifice  thought  on  to  recall  the  army  to  their 
obedience,  than  this  of  our  author.  W'hen  they  were  offended  at 
their  general  in  favour  of  Achilles,  nothing  could  more  weaken 
Achilles’s  interest  than  to  make  such  a fellow  as  Thersites  appear 
of  his  party,  whose  impertinence  would  give  them  a disgust  of 
thinking  or  acting  like  him.  There  is  no  surer  method  to  reduce 
generous  spirits,  than  to  make  them  see  they  are  pursuing  the  same 
views  with  people  of  no  merit,  and  such  whom  they  cannot  forbear 
despising  themselves.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  this  speech  but 
what  might  become  the  mouth  of  Nestor  himself,  if  you  except  a 
word  or  two.  And  had  Nestor  spoken  it,  the  army  bad  certainly 
set  sail  for  Greece ; but  because  it  was  uttered  by  a ridiculous  fel- 
low whom  they  are  ashamed  to  follow,  they  are  reduced,  and 
satisfied  to  continue  the  siege.  ' P. 

Ver.  282.]  The  original  is,  “ And  art  thou  still  in  want  of 
“ gold  ?”  but  the  version  of  Dncier,  " Es-tu  encore  off  ami  d’or  ?” 

Ver.  284.  The  Greeks  and  /.]  These  boasts  of  himself  are  the 
few  words  which  Dionysius  objects  to  in  the  foregoing  passage.  I 
cannot  but  think  the  grave  commentators  here  very  much  mistaken, 
who  imagine  Thersites  in  earnest  in  these  vaunts,  and  seriously 
reprove  his  insolence.  They  seem  to  be  manifest  strokes  of  irony, 
which  had  rendered  them  so  much  the  more  improper  in  the  mouth 
of  Nestor,  who  was  othei  wise  none  of  the  least  boasters  himself. 
And  considered  as  such,  they  are  etpial  to  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
t»Jjich  has  an  infinite  deal  of  spirit,  humour,  and  satyr.  P. 
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And  bring  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here,  285 
For  Troy  to  ransom  at  a price  too  dear? 

But  safer  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies ; 

Say,  would’st  thou  seize  some  valiant  leaders 
prize  ? 

Or,  if  thy  heart  to  gen’rous  love  be  led. 

Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed  ? 290 

Whateer  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must. 
Plagu’d  with  his  pride,  or  punish’d  for  his  lust. 
Oh  women  of  Achaia!  men  no  more! 

Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  waste  his  store  > 
I n lovesand  pleasures  on  thePhrygian  shore . 295 . 
We  may  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day. 

When  Hector  comes : so  great  Achilles  may : 

That  Thersites  is  in  earnest  in  thus  speaking  of  himself,  I think, 
cannot  be  doubted.  What  is  more  natural  than  this  self-importance 
of  a ridiculous  and  despicable  character  ? 

VeT.  285.]  He  degrades  his  author  without  necessity,  in  a 
strain  more  like  the  vulgarities  of  unhappy  Dryden  than  Pope.  The 
sense  of  the  original  is  better  conveyed  by  Travers'  translation ! 
Mast  Greece  and  I our  warlike  swords  employ. 

And  lead  in  chains  the  noble  youths  of  Troy  ? 

Must  these  be  seiz’d,  and  Troy  at  thy  decree 
Bring  tlie  vast  ransom  of  her  sons  to  thee  ? 
but  a royal  bastard  was  too  great  a temptation  to  be  hastily  forgone 
by  our  translators  : see  the  note  on  Iliad  xxi.  verse  140. 

Ver.  291.]  He  disguises  his  author.  Thus  Travers  with  more 
fidelity: 

Is  this  the  care  that  kings  their  warriors  owe. 

To  feast  their  riot  by  the  public  woe  ? 

Ver.  293.]  Thus  Ogilby  : 

O senseless  Grecians,  women,  men  no  more  ! 

Let  us  return  unto  our  native  shore. 
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From  him  he  forc’d  the  prize  we  jointly  gave, 
From  him,  the  fierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  brave: 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong,  300 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long. 

Fierce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysses  springs. 
In  gcn’rous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings. 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 

He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies.  305 

Peace,  factious  monster,  bom  to  vex  the  state. 
With  wrangling  talents,  form’d  for  foul  debate: 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rashly  vain 
And  singly  mad,  asperse  the  sov’rcign  reign. 


Ver.  298.]  He  might  easily  have  kept  up  to  the  spirit  of  his 
original : 

From  him  more  fierce,  more  fearless,  and  more  brave. 

Upon  the  whole,  I prefer  Travers  in  this  passage  : 

What  lawless  frenzy  could  thy  heart  incline 
Thus  to  disgrace  a braver  arm  -than  thine  ? 

And,  would  he  now  the  just  revenge  decree. 

This  act  of  rapine  were  tire  last  from  thee. 

Ver.  307.]  Travers  is  not  inferiour  in  elegance,  and  much 
exceeds  in  accuracy : 

What  Greek  of  all,  who  sail’d  to  Priam’s  land. 

Has  less  atchiev’d  than  thy  inglorious  hand  ? 

Shalt  thou  the  due  regard  to  kings  deny. 

And  urge  on  Greece  thy  base  desire  to  fly  ? 

Know'st  thou,  if  we  shall  reach  our  native  towns 
With  Fortune’s  smiles,  or  with  her  advene  frowns : 

But,  if  their  spoils  the  gen’rous  heroes  bring 
For  his  brave  conduct  to  reward  their  king ; 

If  these  to  him  some  wealthier  prize  decree, 

Wbat  but  reproach  has  ever  flow'd  from  thee  ? 
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Have  we  notknown  thee, slave!  of  allourhost,  310 
The  man  who  acts  the  least,  upbraids  the  most? 
Think  not  the  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring. 
Nor  let  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king. 
For  our  return  we  trust  the  heav’nly  pow’rs  ; 
Be  that  their  care;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours.  3 is 
But  grant  the  host  with  wealth  the  gen'ral  load, 
Except  detraction,  •what  hast  thou  bestow’d  ? 
Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign. 

Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  be  thine? 
Gods!  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore,  320 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more; 

If,  on  thy  next  offence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserv’st  to  wear, 

Ver.  321.]  Travers,  more  faithfully,  but  ambiguously: 

Nor  grant  my  warlike  son  to  call  me  sire. 

And  Homer  says  nothing  about  arms.  Hear  faithful  Ogilby : 

Let  not  Ulysses’  head  these  shoulders  bear. 

Nor  yet  Telemachus  be  styl'd  my  heir. 

If  thee  I naked  strip  not,  strip  and  whip. 

And  through  the  army  lash  unto  thy  ship. 

In  the  original  of  ver.  321,  the  phrase  is  perpetually 

redundant  in  the  poets  for  only  s hence  the  different  interpre- 
tations of  translators.  I agree  with  Mr.  Cowper’s  version : 

■ And  may  my  son 

Prove  the  begotten  of  another's  sire: 

and  so  the  author  of  the  travesty: 

Or  in  his  stead  behold  another. 

Got  by  some  rascal  on  his  mother. 
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Expel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet, 

And  send  thee  scourg’d,  and  howling  thro’  the 
fleet  325 

He  said,  and  cow’ ring  as  the  dastard  bends. 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends : 

On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggard  eyes: 
Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears,  330 
From  his  vile  visage  wip’d  the  scalding  tears. 
While  to  his  neighboureach  express’d  his  thought: 
Ye  Gods!  what  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought! 


Ver.  326.  He  said,  and  covering."]  The  vile  figure  Thersites 
tnakes  here  is  a good  piece  of  grotesque;  the  pleasure  expressed  by 
the  soldiers  at  this  action  of  Ulysses  (notwithstanding  they  are  dis- 
appointed by  him  of  their  hopes  of  returning)  is  agreeable  to  that 
generous  temper,  at  once  honest  and  thoughtless,  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  military  men ; to  whom  nothing  is  so  odious  as  a 
dastard,  and  who  have  not  naturally  the  greatest  kindness  for  3 
wit.  P. 

If  a temporary  diversion  be  desirable,  Ogilby’s  translation 
here  will  not  fail  of  conveying  this  gratification  to  a reader  not 
steeled  against  ludicrous  emotion:  ; 

Then  with  his  ponderous  sceptre,  as  he  spake, 

“ He  took  the  measure  of  his  crooked  back.” 

Ver.  329.]  He  should  liave  rendered . 

The  tears  spring  copious  from  his  haggard  eyes. 

See  my  note  on  the  Trachiniac  of  Sophocles,  ver.  847,  and  to  say 
that  starting  tears  spring,  is  a form  of  speech,  which  no  reader 
will  be  disposed  to  admire. 

Ver.  332.]  Our  poet  has  entirely  neglected  a beautiful  and 
descriptive  verse  of  his  original,  thus  coarsely  represented  by 
Hobbes: 
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What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield  ? 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field.  33a 
Gen’rous  he  rises  in  the  crown’s  defence. 

To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 

Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown. 

Sedition  silence,  and  assert  the  throne. 

Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  prais’d, 
Who  rising,  high  th’  imperial  sceptre  rais’d:  341 
The  blue-ey’d  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 

(In  form  a herald)  bade  the  crouds  attend. 

Th’  expecting  crouds  in  still  attention  hung, 

To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heav’nly  tongue.  3-ia 
Then  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke,  „ 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke. 

Unhappy  monarch ! whom  the  Grecian  race 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace, 


•  ■ — . The  people,  that  were  sad 

But  just  before,  now  could  not  chuse  but  laugh  t 

and  thus  with  great  neatness  by  Mr.  Cowper: 

•  It  was  no  time 

For  mirth,  yet  mirth  illumin'd  every  face : 

And  laughing  thus  they  spake. 

Ver.  338.)  This  is  elegant,  but  weakens  the  original  by  losing 
a particular  application  in  a general  maxim.  Mr.  Cowper  is,  as  at 
all  times,  faithful: 

The  valiant  talker  shall  not  soon,  we  judge. 

Take  liberties  with  royal  names  again. 

Ver.  348.  Unhappy  monarch  l &c.)  Quintilian,  speaking  of 
the  various  kinds  of  oratory  which  may  be  learned  from  Homer, 
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Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  gen’rous  vow,  350 
Once  all  their  voice,  but  ah ! forgotten  now : 
Ne’er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry, 

Till  Troy’s  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 

mentions  among  the  greatest  instances  the  speeches  in  this  book. 
" Nonne  vel  unus  liber  quo  missa  ad  Achillem  legatio  continetur, 
“ vel  impruno  inter  duces  ilia  contentio,  vel  diet*  in  secundo 
“ sententi*,  omnes  litium  ac  consiliorum  explicat  artes  ? A tiectus 
“ quidem  vel  illos  mites,  vel  hos  concitatos  nemo  erit  tam  in* 
“ doctus,  qni  non  sua  in  potestnte  hunc  autorem  habuisse  fateatur.” 
It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  find  any  where  more  refined  turns  of 
policy,  or  more  artful  touches  of  oratory.  We  have  no  sooner 
seen  Agamemnon  excel  in  one  sort,  but  Ulysses  is  to  shine  no  less 
in  another  directly  opposite  to  it.  When  the  stratagem  of  pretending 
to  set  sail,  had  met  with  too  ready  a consent  from  the  people,  his 
eloquence  appears  in  all  the  forms  of  art.  In  his  first  speech  he  had 
persuaded  the  captains  with  mildness,  telling  them  die  people’s 
glory  depended  upon  them,  and  readily  giving  a turn  to  the  first 
design,  which  had  like  to  have  been  so  dangerous,  by  representing 
it  only  as  a project  of  Agamemnon  to  discover  the  cowardly.  Iu 
his  second,  he  had  commanded  the  soldiers  with  bravery,  and  made 
them  know  what  part  they  sustained  in  the  war.  In  his  third,  he 
had  rebuked  the  seditious  in  the  person  of  Thersites,  by  reproofs, 
threats,  and  actual  chastisement.  And  now  in  this  fourth,  when 
all  are  gathered  together,  he  applies  to  them  in  topics  which  equally 
affect  them  all : he  raises  their  hearts  by  putting  them  in  mind  of 
the  promises  of  heaven,  and  those  prophesies,  of  which,  as  they 
had  seen  the  truth  in  nine  years  delay,  they  might  expect  the  ac- 
complishment in  the  tenth  year's  success : which  is  a full  answer  to 
what  Agamemnon  had  said  of  Jupiter’s  deceiving  them. 

Dionysius  observes  one  singular  piece  of  art,  in  Ulysses’s  man* 
nerof  applying  himself  to  the  people  when  he  would  insinuate  any- 
thing to  the  princes,  and  addressing  to  the  princes  when  he  would 
blame  the  people.  He  tells  the  soldiers,  they  must  not  all  pretend 
to  be  rulers  there,  let  there  be  one  king,  one  lord;  which  is  mani- 
festly a precept  designed  for  the  leaders  to  take  to  themselves.  In 
the  same  manner  Tiberius  Rhetor  remarks  the  beginning  of  his  last 
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Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore!  354 
What  could  tlier  wives  or  helpless  children  more? 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train. 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintry  main? 
Few  leagues  remov’d,  we  wish  our  peaceful  seat, 
W hen  the  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 
Then  well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tears. 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  years.  36i 
Not  for  their  grief  the  Grecian  host  I blamej 
But  vanquish’d!  baffled!  oh  eternal  shame! 


oration  to  be  a fine  Ethopopeia  or  oblique  reprehension  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  the  severity  of  the  reproach  is  made  to  fall,  while  tie 
seems  to  render  the  king  an  object  of  their  pity  : 

Unhappy  monarch  ! whom  the  Grecian  race 

With  shame  deserting,  &c.  P, 

Ver.  349-]  Dacier  has  employed  a similar  turn  of  expression. 
" Les  Grecs  veulent  aujourd’hui  rnnu  couvrir  de  confusion  et  de 
“ twnle."  The  following  couplet  claims  no  merit  but  that  of  fide- 
lity, with  a view  of  poiuting  out  the  probability  of  our  poet'* 
imitation  : 

The  Greeks  now,  king  Atrides  ! seem  inclin’d 
To  make  thee  mo9t  inglorious  to  mankind. 

Ver.  360.]  Homer  has  nothing  about  tears , but  about  weari- 
ness and  vexation.  Thus  Mr.  Travers  : 

Then  well  may  Greece  require  her  native  soil. 

Spent  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  toil. 

Ver.  363.]  His  original  says  exactly, 

and  yet  ’tis  base 

So  long  to  stay,  and  empty  to  return 
but  Ogilby : 

But  to  stay  long,  our  labour  for  our  pain. 

And  so  return,  were  an  eternal  I stain . 
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Expect  the  time  to  Troy’s  destruction  giv’n, 
And  tryr  the  faith  of  Chalcas  and  of  heav’n.  365 
What  past  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  witness  bear. 
And  all  w ho  liye  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 
Beside  a fountain  s sacred  brink  we  rais'd 
Our  verdant  altars,  and  the  victims  blaz’d ; 
(’Twas  where  the  plane-tree  spread  its  shades 
around)  370 

Thealtars  heav’d;  and  from  thecrumbling  ground 
A mighty  dragon  shot,  of  dire  portent; 

From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 


Ver.  366.3  He  drops  some  thoughts  of  his  original,  thus  pre- 
served by  Travers : 

How,  when  at  Aulis,  big  with  future  woes 
To  Priam’s  race  combin'd  his  Grecian  foes, 

Ver,  370.3  Hobbes  and  Cowper  have  expressed  all  their  author ; 
of  whom  the  latter  thus  elegantly: 

We  beside  the  fount 

With  perfect  hecatombs  the  Gods  adored 
Beneath  the  plane-tree,  from  whose  root  a stream 
Ran  chrystal-clear. 

Ver.  371.3  Our  poet  might  derive  this  imagery  from  Paradise 
J^Qst,  vii.  468, 

The  ounce. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tyger,  as  the  mole. 

Rising  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks : 

or  he  might  recollect  a sublime  passage  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
jxiii.  442.  speaking  of  the  ghost  of  Achilles: 

Exit  humo  late  rupta : 

Here  the  wide-opening  earth  to  sudden  view 
Disclos'd  A<-'hille8.  Stanyan's  version. 

V01. 1.  K 
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Strait  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spires  he  roll’d. 
And  curl’d  around  in  many  a winding  fold.  37# 
The  topmost  branch  a mother-bird  possest; 
Eight  callow  infants  fill’d  the  mossy  nest ; 
Herself  the  ninth ; the  serpent  as  he  hung. 
Stretch’d  his  black  jaws,  and  crash’d  the  crying 
young ; 

While  hov’ring  near,  with  miserable  moan,  3so 
The  drooping  mother  wail’d  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  last,  as  round  the  nest  she  flew. 
Seiz’d  by  the  beating  wdng,  the  monster  slew: 
Nor  long  surviv’d;  to  marble  turn’d  he  stands 
A lasting  prodigy  on  Aulis’  sands.  3S s 

Such  was  the  will  of  Jove ; and  hence  we  dare 
Trust  in  his  omen,  and  support  the  war. 

For  while  around  we  gaze  with  wond’ring  eyes, 
And  trembling  sought  the  pow’rs  with  sacrifice, 
Full  of  his  God,  the  rev’rejid  Chalcas  cry’d,  39* 
Ye  Grecian  warriours!  lay  your  fears  aside. 
This  wond’rous  signal  Jove  himself  displays 
Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 


Ver.  382.]  This  couplet  furnishes  a remarkable  instance  of  that 
ambiguity,  which  perpetually  accompanies  our  poets,  arising  front 
a want  of  terminations  to  distinguish  the  cases  of  nouns. 

Ver.  385.]  SoDacier:  “ Un  signs  stable  et  merveilleux.* 

Ver.  385  & 387.]  Two  unnecessary  verses  of  his  own  invention. 

Ver.  392.]  This  couplet  is  exquisitely  fine. 
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As  many  birds  as  by  the  snake  were  slain. 

So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain ; 395 
But  wait  the  tenth,  for  Ilion’s  fall  decreed: 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  Fates  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians!  with  submission  wait, 

Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate.  3 99 

He  said:  the  shores  with  loud  applauses  sound, 
The  hollow  ships  each  deaF ning  shout  rebound. 
Then  Nestor  thus — These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 


Ver.  394.]  The  simplicity  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the  brevity 
of  the  translation.  Mr.  Cowper,  as  Chapman  before  him,  has 
succeeded  much  better : 

E’en  as  this  serpent  in  your  sight  devour’d 

Eight  youngling  sparrows,  with  their  dam,  the  ninth  ; 

So  we  nine  years  must  war  on  yonder  plain. 

Ver.  402.  Then  Nestor  thus.]  Nothing  is  more  observable  than 
Homer’s  conduct  of  this  whole  incident ; by  what  judicious  and 
well-imagined  degrees  the  army  is  restrained,  and  wrought  up  to 
the  desires  of  the  general.  We  have  given  the  detail  of  all  the  me- 
thods Ulysses  proceeded  in : the  activity  of  his  character  is  now 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  Nestor’s,  who  covers  and 
strengthens  the  other’s  arguments,  and  constantly  appears  through  the 
poem  a weighty  closer  of  debates.  The  Greeks  had  already  seen  their 
General  give  way  to  his  authority,  in  the  dispute  with  Achilles  in 
the  former  book,  and  could  expect  no  less  than  that,  their  stay 
should  be  concluded  on  by  Agamemnon  as  soon  as  Nestor  under- 
took that  cause.  For  this  was  all  they  imagined  his  discourse 
aimed  at;  but  we  shall  find  it  had  a farther  design,  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  “ There  are  two  things  (says  that  excellent 
critigk)  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  speeches  of  Ulysses  and 
" Nestor,  which  are  the  different  designs  they  speak  with,  and  the 
” different  applauses  they  receive.  Ulysses  had  tiie  acclamations  yf 

it  2 
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Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last?  404 
Your  leagues  concluded,your  engagements  past? 

“ the  army,  and  Nestor  the  praise  of  Agamemnon.  One  may  en- 
" quire  the  reason,  why  lie  extols  the  latter  preferably  to  the  for- 
“ mer,  when  all  that  Nestor  alledges  seems  only  a repetition  of  the 
“ same  arguments  which  Ulysses  had  given  before  him : it  might 
“ be  done  in  encouragement  to  the  old  man,  in  whom  it  might  raise 
“ a concern  to  find  his  speech  not  followed  with  so  general 
“ an  applause  as  the  other’s.  But  we  are  to  refer  the  speech  of 
“ Nestor  to  that  part  of  oratory  which  seems  only  to  confirm  wbat 
“ another  has  said,  and  yet  superinduces  and  carries  a farther 
*f  point.  Ulysses  and  Nestor  both  compare  the  Greeks  to  children 
“ for  their  unmanly  desire  to  return  home  j they  both  reproach 
“ them  with  the  engagements  and  vows  they  had  past,  and  were 
" now  about  to  break ; they  both  alledge  the  prosperous  signs  and 
“ omens  received  from  heaven.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  end 
" of  their  orations  is  very  different.  Ulysses’s  business  was  to  de- 
<f  tain  the  Grecians  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  flying  j 
" Nestor  finding  that  work  done  to  his  hands,  designed  to  draw 
" them  instantly  to  battle.  This  was  the  utmost  Agamemnon  had 
''  aimed  at,  which  Nestor’s  artifice  brings  to  pass ; for  while  they 
“ imagine  by  all  he  says  that  he  is  only  persuading  them  to  stay, 
“ they  find  themselves  unawares  put  into  order  of  battle,  and  led 
“ under  their  Princes  to  fight.”  Dion.  Hal. 

Part  1 and  2 

We  may  next  take  notice  of  some  particulars  of  this  speech : 
where  he  says  they  lose  their  time  in  empty  words,  he  hints  at  the 
dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles:  where  he  speaks  of 
those  who  deserted  the  Grecian  cause,  he  glances  at  Achilles  in  par- 
ticular. When  he  represents  Helen  in  affliction  and  tears,  he  re- 
moves the  odium  from  the  person  in  whose  cause  they  were  to  fight  j 
and  when  he  moves  Agamemnon  to  advise  with  his  council,  art- 
fully prepares  for  a reception  of  his  own  advice  by  that  modest  way 
of  proposing  it.-  As  for  the  advice  itself,  to  divide  the  army  into 
bodies,  each  of  which  should  be  composed  entirely  of  men  of  tire 
same  country ; nothing  could  be  better  judged  both  in  regard  to 
the  present  circumstance,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future  carrying  on 
of  the  wrar.  For  the  first,  its  immediate  effect  was  to  take  the 
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Vow’d  with  libations  and  with  victims  then. 
Now  vanish’d  like  their  smoke:  the  faith  of  men! 
While  useless  words  consume  th’unactive  hours. 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  pow’rs. 
Rise,  great  Atrides!  and  with  courage  sway;  410 
We  march  to  war  if  thou  direct  the  way. 

But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  laws. 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause. 

To  grudge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepares. 
And  view,  with  envy,  our  successful  wars.  415 

whole  army  out  of  its  tumult,  break  whatever  cabals  they  might 
have  formed  together  by  separating  them  into  a new  division,  and 
cause  every  single  mutineer  to  come  instantly  under  the  view  of  his 
own  proper  officer  for  correction.  For  the  second,  it  was  to  be 
thought  the  army  would  be  much  strengthened  by  this  union : those 
of  different  nations  who  had  different  aims,  interests  and  friend- 
ships, could  not  assist  each  other  with  so  much  zeal,  or  so  well  con- 
cur to  the  same  end,  as  when  friends  aided  friends,  kinsmen  their 
kinsmen,  &c.  when  each  commander  had  the  glory  of  his  own  na- 
tion in  view,  and  a greater  emulation  was  excited  between  body 
and  body ; as  not  only  warring  for  the  honour  of  Greece  in  gene- 
ral, but  that  of  every  distinct  state  in  particular.  P. 

Ver.  40 ?.]  Homer  says,  " They  would  all  be  in  the  fire 
that  is,  consumed  and  annihilated : but  Dacier,  whom  our  poet 
follows:  “ Tout  cela  done  disparu  avec  la fttmce  de  nos  sacrifices.” 

Ver.  410.]  Travers  more  exactly: 

Lead  on,  Atrides : Greece  her  arms  shall  wield. 

Sway'd  by  thy  counsels  in  tire  fighting  field. 

Ver.  413.]  Chapman  has  accurately  copied  his  original: 

They  will  for  Argos,  ere  they  know,  if  that  which  Jove  hath  said 
Be  false  or  true. 
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On  that  great  day  when  first  the  martial  train. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Illion,  plow’d  the  main; 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a prosp’rous  signal  sent. 

And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament.  419 
Encourag’d  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife, 
’Till  ev’ry  soldier  grasp  a Phrygian  w ife. 

Till  Helen’s  woes  at  full  reveng’d  appear. 

And  Troy’s  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country’s  troops  to  base,  inglorious  flight;  425 
Stand  forth  that  Greek!  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly. 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 

But  nowr,  O monarch!  all  thy  chiefs  advise: 
Nor  what  they  offer,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels,  let  not  mine  be  vain;  430 
In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train: 

His  sep’rate  troops  let  ev’ry  leader  call. 

Each  strcnghen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  the  num’rous  band, 
Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command,  435 

Ver.425.]  Mr.  Cowper  has  best  preserved  the  spirit  of  his  author. 

What  soldier  languishes  and  sighs 

To  leave  us  ? Let  him  dare  to  lay  his  hand 
On  his  own  vessel,  and  he  dies  the  first. 

Ver.  429.]  Literally  thus: 

But  give,  O!  king,  thyself,  and  take  advice: 

Dacier,  however,  in  the  language  of  our  translator:  " Nerejcttez 
pas  ceux  des  autres.” 
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When  thus  distinct  they  war, shall  soon  be  known, 
And  what  the  cause  of  I lion  not  o’erthrown; 
If  Fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow. 

If  Gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below. 

To  him  the  king : how  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  council,  and  in  speaking  well!  441 
0 would  the  Gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee ; 


Ver.  440.  IIow  much  thy  years  excel.']  Every  one  has  observed 
how  glorious  an  eulogiuni  of  wisdom  Homer  has  here  given,  where 
Agamemnon  so  far  prefers  it  to  valour,  as  to  wish  not  for  ten 
Ajax's,  or  Achilles's,  but  only  for  ten  Nestor’s.  For  the  rest  of 
this  speech,  Dionysius  has  summed  it  up  as  follows.  “ Agamem- 
" non  being  now  convinced  the  Greeks  were  offended  at  him,  on 
“ account  of  the  departure  of  Achilles,  pacifies  them  by  a generous 
“ confession  of  his  fault;  but  then  asserts  the  character  of  a su- 
" preme  ruler,  and  with  the  air  of  command  threatens  the  disobe- 
" dient.”  I cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  speeches  without  re- 
marking how  beautifully  they  rise  above  one  another,  and  how 
they  more  and  more  awaken  the  spirit  of  war  in  the  Grecians. 
In  this  last  there  is  a wonderful  fire  and  vivacity,  when  he  prepares 
them  for  the  glorious  toils  they  were  to  uudergo  by  a warm  and 
lively  description  of  them.  The  repetition  of  the  words  in  that 
part  has  a beauty,  which  (as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  kind) 
has  been  lost  by  most  translators. 

Eii  fhu  j-if  }ifv  «S  S'  icrxlSx 

Ev  Si  th  ixxuro  Suxim  Sotu  ixvxiiwrn, 

Ej  Si  rii  x©“  i/xtp'n  iSan  

I cannot  but  believe  Milton  had  this  passage  in  his  eye  in  that  of 
his  sixth  book. 

Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well;  and  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield.  See. 
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Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam’s  force  destroy* 
And  soon  should  fall  the  haughty  to  w’rs  of  Troy  1 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates  449 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 

Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws* 

By  me  provok’d;  a captive  maid  the  cause: 

If  e’er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall  450 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall! 
But  now,  ye  warriours,  take  a short  repast ; 
And,  well-refresh’d,  to  bloody  conflict  haste. 
His  sharpen’d  spear  let  ev’ry  Grecian  wield, 

And  ev’ry  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shield,  455 
Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war, 

And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 

This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  ’till  the  shades  descend ; 
’Till  darkness,  or  ’till  death,  shall  cover  all:  496' 
Let  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall! 

’Till  bath’d  in  sweat  be  ev’ry  manly  breast. 
With  the  huge  shield  each  braw  ny  arm  deprest*. 
Each  aking  nerve  refuse  the  lance  to  throw, 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  blow.  465 

Ver.  463.]  An  addition  of  his  own,  which  appears  to  advan- 
tage in  such  a noble  and  animated  passage.  Mr.  Cowper  also  if 
excellent,  as  well  as  faithful-: 

Every  buckler's  thong 

Shall  sweat  on  the  toil'd  bosom ; every  hand. 

That  shakes  the  spear,  shall  ache,  and  every  steed 
Shall  smoke,  that  whirls  the  chariot  o'er  the  plain. 
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Who  dares*,  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day ; 

That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  pow’r. 
The  bird  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

The  monarch  spoke;  andstrait  a murmur  rose. 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows,  471. 
That  dash’d  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar, 
Afid  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Strait  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend;  47s 
With  hasty  feasts  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
T avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day* 

A steer  of  five  years  age,  large  limb’d  and  fed, 
To  Jove’s  high  altars  Agamemnon  led  : 

There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers;  4so 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanc’d  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydeus’  son, 

Ajax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamon ; 


Ver.  470  ] This  is  grand  poetry,  but  not  Homer  ; to  whom 
Chapman  keeps  closest  of  the  old  translators,  and  Mr.  Cowper  is 
still  more  observant  of  his  author.  The  following  attempt  is  ac- 
curately faithful  1 

He  spake ; the  legions  shouted,  like  a wave 
On  a high  shore,  dash’d  by  the  boisterous  south 
Against  a cliff  projecting,  which  the  swell 
Incessant  beats,  from  ever)’  wind  that  blows. 

Ver.  476-1  His  original  required. 

Each  to  his  God , they  sacrifice  and  pray* 
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Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  plac’d ; 

And  Menelaiis  came  unhid,  the  last.  485 

The  chiefs  surround  the  destin’d  beast,  and  take 
The  sacred  off ’ring  of  the  salted  cake : 

When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  pray’r. 
Oh  thou!  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air. 
Who  in  the  heav’nof  heav’ns  has  fix’d  thy  throne. 
Supreme  of  Gods!  unbounded,  and  alone!  491 
Hear ! and  before  the  burning  sun  descends, 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 

Ver.  485.  And  Menelaiis  came  unhid. ~\  The  critlcks  have  en- 
tered into  a warm  dispute,  whether  Menelaus  was  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong,  in  coming  uninvited  : some  maintaining  it  the  part  of 
an  impertinent  or  a fool  to  intrude  upon  another  man's  table  j and 
others  insisting  upon  the  privilege  a brother  or  a kinsman  may  claim 
in  this  case.  The  English  reader  had  not  been  troubled  with  the 
translation  of  this  word  Aura/***-®-,  but  that  Plato  and  Plutarch 
have  taken  notice  of  the  passage.  The  verse  following  this,  in 
most  editions,  "n«U  x*t*  8 cc.  being  rejected  as  spurious 

by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is  omitted  here  upon  his  authority.  P. 

The  line  which  he  has  neglected  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

Next  Menelaiis,  an  unbidden  guest  5 
Aware  what  sorrows  rackt  bis  brother’s  breast. 

Ver.  489.]  Ogilby  is  exact,  and  with  some  correction  more 
than  tolerable : 

Great  Jure,  whose  glorious  mansion  is  the  skies  ! 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down,  nor  darkness  rise. 

Ere  Priam's  prostrate  dome  this  arm  destroy. 

And  burn  with  hostile  flames  the  gates  of  Troy. 

Almighty  thunderer,  thy  strength  afford 
To  cleave  great  Hector's  corslet  with  my  sword  ! 

In  dust  let  prostrate  friends  his  corse  surround. 

And  Lite  with  agonising  teeth  the  ground. 
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Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires. 

Be  Priam’s  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires,  495 
In  Hector’s  breast  be  plung’d  this  shining  sword. 
And  slaughter’d  heroes  groan  around  theirLord! 

Thus  pray’d  the  chief : his  unavailing  pray’r 
Great  Jove  refus’d,  and  tost  in  empty  air: 

The  God  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose,  500 
Prepar’d  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Their  pray’rs  perform’d,  the  chiefs  their  rites 
pursue, 

The  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 

The  limbs  they  sever  from  th’  inclosing  hide, 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  Gods,  divide.  505 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involv’d  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  ev’ry  part. 

Ver.  +96.  Our  poet  is  too  concise : Travers  is  more  successful, 
who  has  uniformly  profited  both  from  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  his  predecessor. 

Let  Hector’s  arms  no  more  the  chief  befriend ; 

Fierce  thro’  his  corslet  may  this  sword  descend : 

Prone  at  his  feet  with  many  a fatal  wound 
Let  his  grim  warriors  bite  the  dusty  ground. 

Ver  500.]  Our  poet  disguises  a circumstance,  which  is  well 
represented  by  Travers : 

Thus,  but  in  vain,  the  suppliant  monarch  strove 
To  melt  the  heart  of  unrelenting  Jove  ; 

Tho  grateful  zeere  the  rites,  the  god  decreed 
That  woes  unnumber’d  should  on  woes  succeed. 

Ogilhy  is  by  no  means  despicable  on  this  occasion. 

Unis  pray’d  the  king  j but  he,  that  rules  the  skies. 
Slighted  his  suit,  but  took  his  sacrifice. 
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from  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  aspire, 
While  the  fat  victims  feed  the  sacred  fire. 

The  thighs  thus  sacrific’d,  and  entrails  drest,  510 
* assistants,  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest  j 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare. 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  supprest. 

The  gen’rous  Nestor  thus  the  Prince  addrest  515 
Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms. 
And  call  the  squadrons  sheath’d  in  brazen  arms; 
Now  seize  th’  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey* 
And  lead  to  war  when  hcav’n  directs  the  way. 
He  said;  the  monarch  issu’d  his  commands;  520 
Strait  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gath’ring  bands. 
The  chiefs  inclose  their  Ring;  the  hosts  divide. 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank’d  on  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-ey’d  virgin  flies ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes:  535 


Ver.  516.]  The  translator  passes  over  three  entire  verses  of  his 
master,  which  Mr.  Cowper  has  executed  very  commendably  •,  and  I 
shall  attempt  myself : 

Illustrious  son  of  Afreets,  king  of  men  1 
Debate  we  here  no  longer,  nor  delay 
To  execute  whate’er  great  Jove  ordains. 

Ver.  523.]  He  probably  consulted  Chapman’s  translation  : 

The  Jove- kept  kings  about  the  king  all  gather’d,  with  their  aid© 
Rang’d  all  in  tribes  and  nations. 

Ver.  525.]  Our  translator  was  mindful  of  Milton  here.  Par. 
Lost,  i.  56‘7  : 
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The  dreadful  ^®gis,  Jove’s  immortal  shield. 
Blaz’d  on  her  arm,  and  lighten’d  all  the  field ; 


• ■ He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc’d  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due  : 
for  this  noble  verse  is  a rapturous  effusion  of  his  own  ; and  his  en- 
thusiasm has  thrown  a glorious  lustre  on  other  parts  of  the  passage, 
unborrowed  from  his  author  : and  let  general  excellence  atone,  if 
■it  can  atone,  for  the  addition  of  some  circumstances  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  others.  The  unauthorized  appendage  of  serpents  in  ver.  528, 
mentioned  in  his  own  note,  might  be  first  suggested  by  Chapman; 
whose  version  will  shew  some  of  our  poet's  omissions  also. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ With  them  the  gray-ey’d  maid 

Great  dEgis,  Jove's  bright  shield,  sustain’d,  that  can  be  never  old. 
Never  corrupted,  fring’d  about  with  serpents  forg’d  of  gold. 
As  many  as  suffic'd  to  make  a hundred  fringes,  worth 
A hundred  oxen  ; everie  snake  all  sprawling,  all  set  forth 
With  wond'rous  spirit. 

And  all  the  translators  concur  in  mistaking  the  /T.gis  for  a shield: 
that  it  was  a breast-plate  appears  sufficiently  from  Iliad  v.  909. 
and  I have  proved  abundantly  in  my  notes  on  verses  1015,  1+43,  of 
the  Ion  of  Euripides. 

The  following  version  is  literal : 

With  them  die  blue-eyed  maid  her  ASgts  held 
Precious,  not  subject  to  decay,  or  death  : 

Dacier's  " ia  redmtahle  Egide,’’  supplied  our  translator  with  his  epithet, 

Ver.  526.  The  dreadful  2Egi$,  Jove's  immortal  shield.]  Homer 
does  not  expressly  call  it  a shield  in  this  place,  but  it  is  plain  from 
several  other  passages  that  it  was  so.  In  the  fifth  Iliad,  this  /Egis 
is  described  with  a sublimity  that  is  inexpressible.  The  figure  of 
the  Gorgon’s  head  upon  it  is  there  specified,  which  will  justify  the 
mention  of  the  serpents  in  the  translation  here  : the  verses  are  re- 
markably sonorous  in  the  original.  The  image  of  die  goddess  of  bat- 
tles blazingwith  her  immortal  shield  before  the  army,  inspiring  every 
hero,  and  assisting  to  range  the  troops,  is  agreeable  to  the  bold 
painting  of  our  author.  And  the  encouragement  of  a divine  power 
1 
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Round  the  vast  orb  an  hundred  serpents  roll’d. 
Form’d  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem’d  to  bum  in 
gold.  . 529 

With  this  each  Grecian’s  manly  breast  she  warms. 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
arms  \ 

No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return. 

But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  burn. 

As  on  some  mountain  thro’  the  lofty  grove. 
The  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above ; 


seemed  no  more  than  was  requisite,  to  change  so  totally  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Grecians,  as  to  make  them  now  more  ardent  for  the 
combat  than  they  were  before  desirous  of  a return.  This  iinisbes 
the  conquest  of  their  inclinations,  in  a manner  at  once  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  correspondent  to  the  moral  which  is  every  where 
spread  through  Homer,  that  nothing  is  entirely  brought  about  but 
by  divine  assistance.  P. 

Ver.  534.  As  on  some  mountain,  4-c.]  The  imagination  of  Ho- 
mer was  so  vast  and  so  lively,  that  whatsoever  objects  presented 
themselves  befor§  him,  impressed  their  images  so  forcibly,  that  he 
poured  them  forth  in  comparisons  equally  simple  and  noble ; with- 
out forgetting  any  circumstance  which  could  instruct  the  reader, 
and  make  him  see  those  objects  in  the  same  strong  light  wherein  lie 
saw  them  himself.  And  in  this  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of 
poetry  consists.  Homer,  on  the  sight  of  the  march  of  this  nume- 
rous army,  gives  us  five  similes  in  a breath,  but  all  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  first  regards  the  splendour  of  their  armour,  as  a fire, 
&c.  The  second  the  various  movements  of  so  many  thousands  be- 
fore they  can  arrange  themselves  in  battle  array,  like  the  swans,  &c. 
The  third  respects  their  number,  as  the  leaves  or  flowers,  &c.  The 
fourth  the  ardour  with  which  they  run  to  the  combat,  like 
the  legions  of  insects,  &c.  And  the  fifth  the  obedience  and  exact 
discipline  of  the  troops,  ranged  without  confusion  under  their 
leaders,  as  flocks  under  their  shepherds.  This  fecundity  and  va- 
riety can  never  be  enough  admired.  Dacier.  P. 
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The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise,  53 6 

Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies: 
So  from  the  polish’d  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 

A gleamy  splendour  flash’d  along  the  fields. 

Not  less  their  number  than  th’  embody ’d  cranes. 
Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asius’  wat’ry  plains,  541 
That  o’er  the  windings  of  Cayster’s  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
wings, 

Ver.  535.]  He  would  have  been  true  to  his  original,  had  ha 
written  : Consuming  flames  ascend. 

Ver.  540.]  Ogilby  has  the  same  rhymes : 

Thick  as  or  geese,  or  long-neck'd  swans,  or  cranes. 

Near  to  Cayster’s  streams  on  Asia’s  plains. 

Ver.  541.  Or  milk-white  swans  on  Asius  wa fry  plains.]  Sea- 
tiger,  who  is  seldom  just  to  our  author,  yet  confesses  these  verses  to 
bt  plenissima  nectaris.  But  he  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  accuses 
this  simile  of  impropriety,  on  the  supposition  that  a number  of 
birds  flying  without  order  are  here  compared  to  an  army  ranged  in 
array  of  battle.  On  the  contrary,  Homer  in  this  expresses  the  stir 
and  tumult  the  troops  were  in,  before  they  got  into  order,  running 
together  from  the  ships  and  tents : N tin  £ra,  >uti  But 

when  they  are  placed  in  their  ranks,  he  compares  them  to  the  flocks 
under  their  shepherds.  This  distinction  will  plainly  appear  from 
the  detail  of  the  five  similes  in  the  foregoing  note. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  with  great  happiness  in  his  seventh  iEneid. 
" Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni 
“ Citm  sese  b pastu  referunt,  & longa  canoros 
" Dant  per  collo  modos,  sonat  amnis  & Asia  longi 

" Pulsa  palus” 

Like  a long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 

Which  clap  their  wings  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 

When  homeward  from  their  wat’ry  pastures  born. 

They  sirjg,  and  Asia's  lakes  their  uotes  return. 

U 
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Now  tow’r  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds ; 
Now  light  with  noise ; with  noise  the  field  re- 
sounds. 546 

Thus  num’rous  and  confus’d,  extending  wide. 
The  legions  croud  Scamander’s  flow’ry  side ; 
With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  cover’d  o’er. 
And  thund’ring  footsteps  shake  the  sounding 
shore. 

Along  the  river’ s level  meads  they  stand,  550 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flow’rs  adorn  the  land, 

Or  leaves  the  trees ; or  thick  as  insects  play. 
The  wand’ring  nation  of  a summer’s  day. 

Mr.  Dryden  in  this  place  has  mistaken  Asius  for  Asia,  which  Virgil 
took  care  to  distinguish  by  making  the  first  syllable  of  Asius  long, 
as  of  Asia  short.  Though  (if  we  believe  Madam  Dacier)  he  was 
Jiimself  in  an  error,  both  here  and  in  the  first  Georgic. 

“ Quae  Asia  circum 

“ Dulcibus  instagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri.” 

For  she  will  not  allow  that  'Am'*  can  be  a Patronymic  adjective,  but 
the  genitive  of  a proper  name,  'Atria,  which  being  turned  into 
Ionic  is  'A <ruu,  and  by  a Syncope  makes  ‘ArU>.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  auother  criticism  upon  the  290th  verse  of  this  book  : ’tis 
observed  that  Virgil  uses  Inaruue  for  Arime,  as  if  he  had  read, 
EiVap/jtwws,  instead  of  E » Afijjuuf.  Scaliger  ridioules  this  trivial  re- 
mark, and  asks  if  it  can  be  imagined  that  Virgil  was  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  a place  so  near  him  as  Bai<e  ? It  is  indeed  unlucky  for 
good  writers,  that  men  who  have  learning,  should  lay  a stress  upon 
such  trifles  j and  that  those  who  have  none,  should  think  it  learn- 
ing to  do  so.  P. 

Ver.  543.]  On  account  of  the  feeble  termination  of  the  verse, 
cover'd  o'er,  I prefer  Travers’  translation : 

Dire  was  the  shock,  and  terrible  the  sound. 

Of  steeds  and  warriors  trampling  o’er  the  grout)4> 
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That  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  ev’ning  hours. 
In  gather’d  swarms  surround  the  rural  bow’rs; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run  55 6 
The  gilded  legions,  glitt’ring  in  the  sun. 


Ver.  552.  Or  thick  as  insects  play.]  This  simile  translated  lite- 
rally runs  thus  ; As  the  numerous  troops  of  flies  about  a shepherd s cot- 
tage in  spring,  xchen  the  milk  moistens  the  pails ; such  numbers  of  Greeks 
stood  in  the  field  against  the  Trojans,  desiring  their  destruction,  'the 
lowness  of  this  image,  in  comparison  with  those  which  precede  it, 
will  naturally  shock  a modern  critick,  and  would  scarce  be  forgiven 
jn  a poet  of  these  times.  The  utmost  a translator  can  do  is  to 
heighten  the  expression,  so  as  to  render  the  disparity  less  observable; 
which  is  endeavoured  here,  and  in  other  places.  If  this  be  done 
successfully,  the  reader  is  so  far  from  being  offended  at  a low  idea 
that  it  raises  his  surprise  to  find  it  grown  great  in  the  poet’s  hands, 
of  which  we  have  frequent  instances  in  Virgil's  Georgicks.  Her® 
follows  another  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  simile  of  Agamemnon  to 
a bull,  just  after  he  has  been  compared  to  Jove,  Mars,  and  Nep- 
tune. This,  Eustathius  tells  us,  was  blamed  by  some  criticks,  and 
Mr.  Hobbes  has  left  it  out  in  his  translation.  The  liberty  has  been 
taken  here  to  place  the  humbler  simile  first,  reserving  the  noble 
one  as  a more  magnificent  closrTof  the  description  : the  bare  turn- 
ing the  sentence  removes  the  objection.  Milton,  who  was  a close 
imitator  of  our  author,  has  often  copied  him  in  these  bumble  com- 
parisons. He  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  one  in  the  midst  of  that 
pompous  description  of  the  rout  of  the  rebel  angels  in  the  sixth 
book,  where  the  Son  of  God  in  all  hts  dreadful  Majesty  is  repre- 
sented pouring  his  vengeance  upon  them : 

■ As  a herd 

Of  goats,  or  tim’rous  flocks  together  throng’d. 

Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck . 

Ver.  556.]  A beautiful  couplet  of  his  own,  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  our  poet  in  his  note  on  the  passage.  We  must  re- 
gret, however,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  relished  in  a manner, 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  taste  and  genius,  the  simpli- 
city of  his  original.  Hence  one  circumstance,  which  confers  the 
Vox..  I.  L 
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So  throng’d,  so  close,  the  Grecian  squadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatter’d  force  conjoins,  560 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deep’ning  lines. 

Not  with  more  ease,  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  King  of  Kings,  majestically  tall,  564 

Tow’rs  o’er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all: 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  ronnd  the  pastured 
leads 

His  subject-herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  gods,  th’  exalted  chief  was  seen. 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his 
mien; 

highest  value  on  Homer,  scarcely  appears  in  his  translator  ; a deli- 
neation of  the  manners,  individual  and  political,  of  antiquit}'. 

Gray  might  possibly  profit  by  this  passage  in  his  Ode  on  Spring-s 
Some  lightly  o’er  the  current  skim. 

Some  shew  their  gaily-gilded  trim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

Ver.  560.  Or  thus  ? for  a better  rhyme : 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter’d  force  combines. 

Ver.  568.  Great  as  the  Gods .]  Homer  here  describes  the  figure’ 
and  port  of  Agamemnon  with  all  imaginable  grandeur,  in  making 
him  appear  cloathed  with  the  majesty  of  the  greatest  of  the  Gods  j 
and  when  Plutarch  (in  his  second  oration  of  the  fortune  of  Alex- 
ander) blamed  the  comparison  of  a man  to  three  deities  at  once, 
that  censure  was  not  passed  upon  Homer  as  a poet,  but  by  Plu- 
tarch as  a priest.  This  character  of  majesty,  in  which  Agamemnon 
excels  all  the  other  heroes,  is  preserved  in  the  different  views  of 
him  throughout  the  Iliad.  It  is  thus  he  appears  on  his  ship  in  the 
catalogue ; thus  he  shines  in  the  eyes  of  Priam  in  the  third  book  ; 
thus  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  j and  so  in  the  rest  P. 
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Jove  o’er  bis  eyes  celestial  glories  spread,  570 
And  dawning  conquest  play’d  around  his  head. 

Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  goddesses!  immortal  nine! 

Ver.  570.]  Here  again  his  own  enthusiasm,  kindling  with  hi# 
author,  carried  him  away  from  the  direct  road  of  imitation,  into  a 
magnificent  region  of  original  beauty.  That  sublime  imagery  in 
Lee's  Alexander  might  cross  his  memory  on  this  occasion : 

When  Glory,  like  the  conq’ring  eagle,  stood 
Perch’d  on  my  beaver  in  the  Granic  flood. 

But  his  principal  attention  was  fix’d  on  Cowley,  David,  iv.  8fi3. 
Bright  signs  through  all  your  words  and  looks  are  spread, 

A rising  victory  dawns  around  your  head. 

And,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  his  degrading  parodies  of  many 
grand  passages,  he  here  ennobles  a ludicrous  expression  of  his  master 
Diyden  in  his  Mac  Flecnoe  : 

His  brows,  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace ; 

And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face . 

Travers  is  somewhat  more  faithful : 

High  stood  Atrides  o'er  the  warrior  race. 

Like  Jove  in  awful  majesty  of  face ; 

His  form  divine  the  pow’r  of  Mars  confest. 

The  strength  of  Neptune  glow’d  around  his  breast. 

Hobbes  is  literal,  whom  I quote  merely,  that  the  English  reader 
may  know  Homer  as  he  is : 

Like  Jove  in  head  and  face ; 

Belted  like  Mars;  like  Neptune's  was  his  breast. 

This  in  more  poetical  stile  might  be  written  thus: 

In  eyes  and  head  like  Jove  he  stood  confcst. 

In  belt  like  Mars;  like  Neptune's  was  his  breast. 

Ver.  572.  Say,  Virgins."]  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  address  more 
solemn,  any  opening  to  a subject  more  noble  aud  magnificent,  than 
this  invocation  of  Homer  before  his  catalogue.  That  omni- 
presence he  gives  to  the  Muses,  their  post  in  the  highest  heaven, 
their  comprehensive  survey  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  creation, 

x.  2 
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Since  earth’s  wide  regions,  heav’n’s  un measur'd 
height,  574 

And  hell’s  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals!  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
Oh  say  what  heroes,  fir’d  by  tliirst  of  fame, 

Or  urg’ d by  wrongs,  to  Troy’s  destruction  came  ? 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a thousand  tongues, 
A throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs.  ssi 


are  circumstances  greatly  imagined.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  per- 
fectly fine,  or  exquisitely  moral,  than  the  opposition  of  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  divinities  on  the  one  side,  to  the  blindness 
and  ignorance  of  mankind  on  the  other.  The  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  his  subject  is  highly  raised  by  his  exalted  manner  of 
declaring  the  difficulty  of  it,  Not  tho'  my  lungs  were  brass,  &c.  and 
by  the  air  he  gives,  as  if  what  follows  were  immediately  inspired, 
and  no  less  than  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  Muses.  P. 

Ver.  574.]  He  has  amplified  Homer  by  borrowing  thoughts 
from  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  27. 

Say  first,  for  Heav’n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell. 

Travers  is  exact  and  elegant : 

Say,  Goddesses,  who  crown  th’  Olympian  hill. 

With  pow’r  omniscient  and  with  tuneful  skill. 

For  we  no  more  than  dark  reports  enjoy, 

What  chiefs  and  heroes  led  the  Greeks  to  Troy. 

Yer.  578.]  Ogilby  is, 

(We  onely  hear  reports  from  flying  FameJ 
What  princes  to  the  Trojan  leaguer  came. 

Ver.  580.]  Dryden,  iEn.  vi.  851.  who  has  almost  literally 
eopied  Ogilby : 

Had  I a hundred  mouths,  a hundred  tongues, 

And  throats  of  brass,  inspir’d  with  iron  lungs.— 
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Daughters  of  Jov  e assist ! inspir’d  by  you 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  I pursue : 

What  crouded  armies,  from  what  dimes  they 
bring; 

Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  chiefs 
I sing.  585 

THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

THE  hardy  warriours  whom  Baeotia  bred, 
Penelius,  Leitus,  Prothoenor  led : 

Homer  required  ten  tongues,  Virgil  a hundred,  and  our  translator 
thought  that  no  less  than  a thousand  of  h 'u  degenerate  contempora- 
ries would  suffice : 

Qualia  nunc  hom'tnum  producit  corpora  tellus. 

These  rhymes  are  incorrect. 

Ver.  58-1.]  Thus  Chapman,  whom  our  poet  follows : 

The  princes  then,  and  navie  that  did  bring 

Those  so  inenarrable  troopes,  and  all  their  soy  let,  I sing: 
or  Homer  says  only. 

The  naval  chiefs  and  all  their  ships  I sing. 

Ver.  585.]  Thus  Dryden,  A£n.  x.  244  : 

Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names  declare. 

As  he  had  mentioned  the  heroes  in  ver.  578,  he  might  easily  have 
approached  nearer  to  his  author  : 

Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  ships  I sing. 
Travers,  profiting  from  pur  poet  elsewhere,  thus  translates  : 

To  me  your  aid,  celestial  Muses,  bring. 

The  chiefs,  the  warriors,  and  the  ships  to  sing.  , 

Ver.  586.  The  hardy  varriours."]  The  catalogue  begins  in  this 
place,  which  I forbear  to  treat  of  at  present : only  I must  acknow- 
ledge here  that  the  translation  has  not  been  exactly  punctual  to  the 
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With  these  Arcesilaus  and  Clonius  stand. 

Equal  in  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 

These  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields,  590 
And  Eteon’s  hills,  and  Hyrie’s  wat’ry  fields, 
And  Schocnus,  Scholos,  Gr«ea  near  the  main, 
And  Micalessia’s  ample  piny  plain. 

Those  who  in  Peteon  or  Ilesion  dwell. 

Or  Harma  where  Apollo’s  prophet  fell ; 595 

order  in  which  Homer  places  his  towns.  However  it  has  not  tres- 
passed against  geography  ; the  transpositions  I mention  being  no 
other  than  such  minute  ones,  as  Strabo  confesses  the  author  himself 
is  not  free  from : ’O  it  riaiurl*  y«i*  pi.  Myti  rvtt%£f,  elrxif 

1 wiuniu,  iti/octTt,  xcci  AoAi3t»,  &c.  ’ AM.  ti  i'  tj%,  ■»;  in 

t5  Sxo~>ot  ti  ZxoAm  ti  ©*T/Tf«ti  VfxTu>  ti.  lib.  8.  There  is  not 
to  my  remembrance  any  place  throughout  this  catalogue  omitted  j 
a liberty  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  no  difficulty  to  take,  and  to 
confess,  in  his  Virgil.  But  a more  scrupulous  care  was  owing  to 
Homer,  on  account  of  that  wonderful  exactness  and  unequalled 
diligence,  which  he  has  particularly  Shewn  in  this  part  of  his 
work.  P. 

He  has  taken  the  rhymes  and  spelling  of  Chapman  here : 
Penelius,  and  Leitus,  all  that  Boeotia  bred, 

Arcesilaus,  Clonius,  and  Prothoaenor  led. 

The  necessities  of  rhyme,  and  a desire  of  infusing  animation  into 
what  some  would  call  a heavy  catalogue  of  names,  impelled  our 
poet  to  various  insertions  of  epithets,  and  additions  of  minute  cir- 
cumstances, in  deviation  from  his  original } in  w'hich  he  displays 
inimitable  dexterity  and  taste  : but  the  reader  would  be  wearied 
and  disgusted  by  a perpetual  enumeration  of  these  trivial  diversities} 
no  less  than  by  the  notice  of  some  omissions  of  proper  names 
throughout  the  catalogue. 

The  consummate  skill,  however,  and  taste,  and  ingenuity  of 
our  unrivalled  translator,  are  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in 
his  execution  of  this  arduous  portion  of  his  author. 
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Heleon  and  Hyle,  which  the  springs  o’erflow ; 
And  Medean  lofty,  and  Ocalea  low ; 

Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray. 

Or  Thespia  sacred  to  the  God  of  Day. 
Onchestus,  Neptune’s  celebrated  groves ; 600 

Copa?,  and  Thisbe,  fam’d  for  silver  doves, 

For  flocks  Erythne,  Glissa  for  the  vine ; 

Platea  green,  and  Nisa  the  divine. 

And  they  whom  Thebe’s  well-built  walls 
enclose. 

Where  Myde,  Eutresis,  Corone  rose ; 605 

And  Arne  rich,  with  purple  harvests  crown’d ; 
And  Anthedon,  Boeotia’s  utmost  bound. 

Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys, 
Twice  sixty  warriours  thro’  the  foaming  seas. 

To  these  succeedAspledon’s  martial  train,  610 
Who  plow'  the  spacious  Orchomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  rule  the  undaunted  throng, 
Ialmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong : 

Sons  of  Astioche,  the  heav’nly  fair. 

Whose  virgin  charms  subdu’d  the  God  of  War : 


Ver.  598.]  His  original  has,  f‘  the  grassy  Aleartusj”  but 
Dacier,  “ les  prairies  d’  Aliarte.” 

Ver.  6o5.]  Homer  says. 

Who  dwelt  at  Arne,  plentiful  in  vines  > 
but  Ogilby  has. 

Who  Arne  held,  where  purple  grapes  abound. 
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(In  Actors  court  as  she  retir’d  to  rest,  616 

The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid 
comprest) 

Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  next  in  forty  barks  repair,  620 
Epistrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war. 

From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephisus  leads 
His  silver  current  thro’  the  dowry  meads  ; 

From  Panopea,  Chrysa  the  divine. 

Where  Anemoria’s  stately  turrets  shine,  625 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus  stood. 

And  fair  Lilaea  views  the  rising  flood. 

These  rang’d  in  order  on  the  floating  tide. 
Close,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on,  630 
Ajax  the  less,  Q'ileus’  valiant  son ; 

Ver.  616.3  Our  translator  follows  Chapman  here,  who  is  very 
faithful : 

The  bath/all  maide,  as  she  went  up,  into  the  higher  roome. 
The  warre-god  secretly  comprcst. 

Ver.  618.]  Thus  Dryden,  TEn.  x.  296. 

..  — A hundred  sweep, 

With  stretching  oars,  at^  once  the  glassy  deep. 

Ver.  622.]  This  enchanting  couplet  was  formed  from  a single 
verse  of  his  author : 

Who  dwelt  fast  by  Cephisus,  stream  divine ! 

Ver.  630.]  Our  poet  here,  by  some  unintentional  omission,  I 
should  think,  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  Homer.  Thus  Travers 
with  more  fidelity : 
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Skill’d  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 

Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight. 

Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Thronus,  and  rich  Cynos  send:  633 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphe’s  bands ; ■> 

And  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  I 
stands  f 

And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands,  J 
Or  in  fair  Tarphe’s  sylvan  seats  reside ; 

In  forty  vessels  cut  the  yielding  tide.  640 

Euboea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 

And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis’  walls,  and  strong  Eretria ; 

Th’  Isteian  fields  for  gen’rous  vines  renown’d, 
The  fair  Caristos,  and  the  Styrian  ground ; 646 

Where  Dios  from  her  tow’rs  o’erlooks  the  plain. 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighb ’ring  main.. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  falls  alength  of  hair; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air; 

The  troops  of  Docris  were  by  Ajax  led ; 

He,  from  whose  arm  the  lance  unerring  fled  ; 

He,  whom  the  queen  of  great  Oileus  bore  ■, 

Who  on  his  breast  the  linen  corslet  wore  : 

In  stature  less,  but  swifter  in  the  field. 

Than  him  who  bears  the  Telamonian  shield. 

Ver.  649.  Down  their  broad  shoulders,  &c.]  The  Greek  has  it 
initn  i tergo  comantes  It  was  the  custom  of  these  people 

to  shave  the  fore-part  of  their  heads,  which  they  did  that  their 
enemies  might  not  take  the  advantage  of  seizing  them  by  the  hair : 
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But  with  portended  spears  in  fighting  fields,  651 
Pierce  the  rough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shields. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands. 
Which  boIdElphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 


the  hinder-part  they  let  grow,  as  a valiant  race  that  would  never 
turn  their  backs.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  hand  to  hand, 
without  quitting  their  javelins  (in  the  manner  of  our  pike-men). 
Plutarch  tells  us  this  in  the  life  of  Theseus,  and  cites,  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  Homer,  some  verses  of  Archilochus  to  the  same 
effect.  Eobanus  Hessus,  who  translated  Homer  into  Latin  verse, 
was  therefore  mistaken  in  his  version  of  this  passage : 

“ Praecrpue  jaculatores,  hastamque  periti 
“ Vibrare,  & longis  contingere  pectora  telis."  P. 

Our  poet  was  here  betrayed  into  a mistaken  censure  of  this  Latin 
translator,  who  has  acquitted  himself  with  much  dexterity,  by  a 
misapprehension  of  the  word  vibrare.  That  it  did  not  necessarily 
convey  the  sense  of  quitting  their  javelins,  a single  passage  of  Vir- 
gil is  sufficient  to  prove,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  the  serpents , 
that  destroyed  Laocoon  and  his  children  : /En.  ii.  211. 

Sibila  lambabant  Unguis  vibrautibus  ora. 

ft 

The  proper  account  of  this  matter,  I presume,  is  this.  It  ap- 
pears from  abundant  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  that  it  was  the 
practice  not  only  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  as  at  this  day,  but  of  the 
Greeks  also,  to  join  battle  with  a shout,  with  a view  of  encouraging 
themselves,  and  intimidating  the  enemy : (see  vEsehylus  sept.  Theb. 
ver.  276.)  Hence,  by  a customary  transition  of  philology  to  a 
direct  signification  from  an  accidental  concomitant,  the  word  /S»i» 
was  substituted  for  the  battle  itself,  which  it  only  preceded  and 
served  to  introduce.  Hence  too  a town,  that  was  taken,  or  an  army, 
that  was  defeated,  on  tire  first  assault,  was  said  to  be  taken  or  de- 
feated ccvTtZeu  at  the  very  shout  of  battle.  See  Hesychius,  and  the 
scholiast  on  Thucydides,  ii.  sect.  81.  Livy  thus  expresses  the 
notion,  i.  11.  Fusi  igitur  primo  impetu  et  clamore  hostes. 

Ver.  652.]  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  shields ; which 
were  supplied  by  Dacier:  “ Ils  percent  les  bouclicrs  et  les  cuirasses." 
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Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  the  main. 
Led  by  Menestheus  thro’  the  liquid  plain,  6s6 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheus  sway’d. 
That  ow’d  his  nurture  to  the  blue-ey’d  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth. 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodful  earth.  C6o 
Him  Pallas  plac’d  amidst  her  wealthy  fane. 
Ador’d  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain  ; 

Where  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze. 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  Goddess’  praise) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Menestheus!  Greece  could 
yield,  665 

To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 

Th’  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display, 

Or  close  th’  embody ’d  host  in  firm  array. 
Nestor  alone,  improv’d  by  length  of  days. 

For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise.  670 
With  these  appear  the  Salaminian  bands, 
Whom  the  gigantic  Telamon  commands ; 

In  twelve  black  ships  to  Troy  they  steer  their 
course. 

And  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

. Ver.  66l.]  Chapman,  consulted  by  our  poet,  expresses  his 
author  neatly,  without  omission  or  prolixity  : 

Him  Pallas  plac'd  in  her  rich  fane,  and  everie  ended  ye  are. 

Of  buls  and  lanibes,  th’  Athenian  youths,  please  him  with 
off'rings  there. 
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Next  move  to  war  the  gen’rous  Argive  train,} 
From  high  Troezene,  and  Masetas  plain,  670 > 
A:  d fair  iF.gina  circled  by  the  main:  3 

Whom  strong  Tyrinthe  s lofty  walls  surround. 
And  Epidaure  with  viny  harvests  crown’d : 

And  where  fair  Asinen  and  Hermion  show  6so 
Their  clifls  above,  and  ample  bay  below. 

These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led. 

Great  Sthenelus,  and  greater  Diomed, 

But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sov’reign  sway; 

In  fourscore  barks  they  plow  the  wat’ry  way.  css 
The  proud  Mycene  arms  her  martial  pow’rs, 
Cleone,  Corinth,  with  imperial  tow’rs. 

Fair  Arajthyrea,  Ornia’s  fruitful  plain. 

And  iEgion,  and  Adrastus’  ancient  reign ; 

And  those  w ho  dwell  along  the  sandy  shore,  690 
And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  store. 


Ver.  6'6.]  I find  no  traces  of  high  Troezene  in  Homer  of 
any  of  the  translators,  except  in  Arthnr  Hall’s  version  from  the 
French  of  M.  Hongues  Salel  j which  runs  thus : 

Hermiones,  and  A sines,  Troezene  high  in  shore. 

Ver.  682.]  Thus  Ogilby  : 

Those  of  yEgina  and  Maset  zee  re  led 
By  Tydeus’  offspring,  warlike  Diomed. 

Ver.  688.]  Thus  Chapman  >- 

* 

Araethiraea’s  lovely  seate,  and  in  Ornia’s  plaine. 

And  Sicyoiu,  where  at  first,  did  king  Adraslus  rnigne. 
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Where  Helic£  and  Hyperesia  lie. 

And  Gonoessa’s  spires  salute  the  sky. 

Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  num’rous  .band, 

A hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand,  0^5 
And  crouded  nations  wait  his  dread  command. 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears. 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears ; 
Proud  of  his  host,  unrival’d  in  his  reign, 

In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main.  700 
His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans,  exercis’d  in  arms: 

Phares  and  Biysia’s  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Whom  Lacedaemon’s  lofty  hills  inclose : 

Or  Messe’s  tow’rs  for  silver  doves  renown  d,  70s 
Amyclae,  Lalis,  Augia’s  happy  ground. 


Ver.  6.97.]  He  misrepresents  the  original  in  this  place.  Ho- 
mer is  not  speaking  of  his  appearance  in  his  ship,  but  as  he  appeared 
on  the  present  occasion  at  the  head  of  his  people  prepared  for 
battle.  Thus  Travers : 

Wide  thro'  the  deep  his  hundred  ships  were  row'd  j 
In  gleaming  brass  the  chief  imperial  glow'd  : 

His  pow'r  to  him  the  sov'reign  glory  brings. 

And  realms  in  artps  attest  the  king  of  kings. 

The  following  attempt  is  literal,  and  commensurate  with  the  Greek: 
He,  clad  in  glittering  brass,  exulting  went 
In  proud  distinction  of  superiour  worth 
O’er  all  the  heroes,  and  more  numerous  troops. 

But  our  poet  cast  a look  on  Chapman’s  version  1 

and  he  in  triumph  then 

Put  on  his  most  resplendent  armes, 
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And  those  whom  Oetylos’  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main: 

These,  o’er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen’s  cause. 
In  sixty  ships  w ith  Menelaiis  draws : 710 

Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies. 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes ; 

Ver.  711.  Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he flies. The  figure 
Menelaiis  makes  in  this  place  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  and  sufficient  to  shew  his  concern  in  the  war  was  personal, 
while  the  others  acted  only  for  interest  or  glory  in  general.  No 
leader  in  all  the  list  is  represented  thus  eager  and  passionate ; he  is 
louder  than  them  all  in  his  exhortations  j more  active  in  running 
among  the  troops ; and  inspirited  with  the  thoughts  of  revenge, 
which  he  still  encrcases  with  the  secret  imagination  of  Helen’s  re* 
pentance.  This  behaviour  is  finely  imagined. 

The  epithet  fiw  Uy'x6e(,  which  is  applied  in  this  and  other  places 
to  Menelaus,  and  which  literally  signifies  loud-voiced,  is  made  by 
the  commentators  to  mean  valiant,  and  translated  bello-stremnu. 
The  reason  given  by  Eustathius  is,  that  a loud  voice  is  a mark  of 
strength,  the  usual  effect  of  fear  being  to  cut  short  the  respiration. 
I own  this  seems  to  be  forced,  and  rather  believe  it  was  one  of 
those  kind  of  sirnames  given  from  some  distinguishing  quality  of 
the  person  (as  that  of  a loud  voice  might  belong  to  Menelaus) 
which  Mons.  Boileau  mentions  in  his  ninth  reflection  upon  Lon- 
ginus; in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  our  kings  were  called 
Edward  Longshanks,  William  Rufus,  Syc.  But  however  it  be,  the 
epithet  taken  in  the  literal  sense  has  a beauty  in  this  verse  from  the 
circumstance  Menelaus  is  described  in,  which  determined  the 
translator  to  use  it.  P. 

This  passage,  though  wanting  in  strict  fidelity,  is  replete  with 
poetical  animation.  Travers  lias  successfully  trod  in  the  steps  of 
Ijis  predecessor : 

These,  Menelaus  brought  with  furious  joy 
Rank’d  by  themselves  in  sixty  ships  to  Troy : 

Fierce  in  his  wrath  for  Helen’s  injur’d  charms. 

Rov'd  the  bold  warrior  thro’  the  field  of  arms : 
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While  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears, 

The  fair-one’s  grief,  and  sees  her  falling  tears. 

In  ninety  sail,  from  Pylos’  sandy  coast,  7 15 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia’s  ever-fruitful  land ; 

Where  ^Epy  high,  and  little  Pteleon  stand ; 
Where  beauteous  Arene  her  structures  shows, 
AndThryon’s  walls  Alpheus’  streams  inclose:  720 
And  Dorion,  fam’d  for  Thamyris’  disgrace, 
Superiour  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race. 


Loud  in  complaints  for  all  her  tears  of  woe ; 

And  urg’d  the  brave  avengers  on  the  foe. 

The  original  runs  literally  thus  : 

He  in  the  midst,  with  ardent  vigour  bold, 

Exhorts  to  war,  for  much  he  wisht  revenge 
For  Helen’s  sorrows  and  uneasy  thoughts. 

Ver.  7 1 5.]  This  epithet,  not  in  Homer,  lie  might  borrow 
from  Chapman : 

Who  dwelt  in  Pylos  sandie  soyle,  and  Arene  tlie  fairc. 

Ver.  721.]  The  poetry  of  this  description  is  exquisite  indeed; 
but  it’s  variation  from  the  original  may  be  known  by  the  following 
attempt ; all  unworthy,  but  with  this  view,  of  appearing  in  com- 
petition with  strains  of  such  unrivalled  excellence. 

Where  Thracian  Thamyris  the  Muses  met 
Returning  from  Oechalian  Eurytus, 

And  stopt  his  tuneful  voice.  The  daughters  he 
Boastful  defied  of  zEgis-bearing  Jove, 

Who  smote  the  bard  with  blindness;  and  at  once 
Oblivion  seiz'd  his  lyre  and  song  divine. 

Chapman,  I think,  is  pleasing: 

He  coming  from  Eurytus’  court,  the  wise  Oechalian  king ; 

Because  he  proudly  durst  affinne,  lie  could  more  sweetly  sing 
1 
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"Till  vain  of  mortals’  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove! 
Too  daring  bard!  whose  unsuccessful  pride  725 
Th’  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defy’d. 

Th’  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv’d  his  eyes,  and  snatch’d  his  voice  away; 
No  more  his  heav  nly  voice  was  heard  to  sing. 
His  hand  no  more  awak’d  the  silver  string.  730 
Where  under  high  Cyllene,  crown’d  with 
wood, 

The  shaded  tomb  of  old  yEpytus  stood ; 

From  Ripe,  Stratie,  Tegea’s  bordering  towns. 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs. 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove; 
And  Stympheluswith  her  surrounding  grove,  736 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  cliffs  reclin’d. 

And  high  Enispe  shook  by  wintry  wind. 


Then  that  Pyerean  race  of  Jove;  who  (angrie  with  his  vant) 
Bereft  his  eye-sight,  and  his  song  that  did  the  eare  enchant ; 

And  of  his  skill  to  touch  bis  harpe,  disfurnished  his  hand. 

And  it  may  be  observed  with  what  judgement  these  little  histories 
are  introduced  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  narrative,  and  to  enrich 
' a solitary  desert  of  proper  names  with  the  refreshments  of  poetic 
beauty. 

Ver.  732.]  He  took  this  vicious  accent  from  Ogilby,  who 
otherwise  is  not  amiss : 

Arcadians,  who  from  high  Cyllene  come. 

Those  valiant  nations  near  ALpytus’  tomb — . 

I will  presume  on  this  correction  of  our  poet : 

Arcadia's  sons,  where  high  Cyllene’s  brow 
Glooms  o’er  the  tomb  of  Epytus  below — . 
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And  fair  Mantinea’s  ever-pleasing  site; 

In  sixty  sail  th’  Arcadian  bands  unite.  740 
' Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 
(Ancreus’  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 

Their  ships,  supply ’d  by  Agamemnon’s  care, 
Thro’  roaring  seas  the  wond’ring  warriours  bear; 
The  first  to  battle  on  th’  appointed  plain,  743 
But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

Those,  where  fair  Elis  and  Buprasium  join ; 
Whom  Hyrmin,  here,  and  Myrsinus  confine. 
And  bounded  there,  where  o’er  the  valleys  rose 
Th’  Olenian  rock;  and  where  Alisium  flows;  750 
Beneath  four  chiefs  (a  num’rous  army)  came : 
The  strength  and  glory  of  th’  Epean  name. 


Ver.  738.]  He  had  preserved  grammar  and  conformity  to  his 
guthor  by  writing. 

And  high  Enispe  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Mr.  Travers  has  rendered  the  verse  extremely  well : 

Where  bleak  Enispe  feels  the  tempest’s  pow’r. 

Ver.  7i6.  New  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main.']  The  Arcadians 
being  an  inland  people  were  unskilled  in  navigation,  for  which 
reason  Agamemnon  furnished  them  with  shipping.  From  hence, 
and  from  the  last  line  of  the  description  of  the  sceptre,  where  he 
is  said  to  preside  over  many  islands,  Thucydides  takes  occasion  tQ 
observe  that  the  power  of  Agamemnon  was  superiour  to  the  rest  of 
the  princes  of  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  forces,  which  had 
rendered  him  master  of  the  sea.  Thucyd.  lib.  1 . P. 

Ver.  750.]  Whence  our  poet  derived  his  notion  of  Alisium  I 
do  not  find.  From  II.  A.  ver.  756,  and  a scholiast,  it  should  seem  to 
mean  a hill,  or  a city  thus  situated  : Strabo,  however,  in  his  eighth 
book  informs  us,  that  some  took  it  for  a river. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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In  sep’rate  squadrons  these  their  train  divide. 

Each  leads  ten  vessels  thro’  the  yielding  tide. 

One  was  Amphimachus,  and  Thalpius  one;  7«? 
(Eurytus’  this,  and  that  Teatus’  son) 

Diores  sprung  from  Amarynceus  line; 

And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

, But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o’er  the  seas 
From  the  blest  Islands  of  th’  Echinades,  769 
In  forty  vessels  under  Meges  move. 

Begot  by  Phyleus  the  belov’d  of  Jove. 

To  strong  Dulichium  from  his  sire  he  fled* 

And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriours  led.  ; 

Ulysses  follow’d  thro’  the  wat’ry  road,  7G*1 
A chief,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a God. 

With  those  whom  Cephalenia’s  isle  inclos’d. 

Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coast  oppos’d ; f 

Ver.  755.]  The  wrong  quantities,  which  he  assigns  to  th^ 
proper  names  in  this  and  many  other  places,  may  be  regarded  as 
evident  proofs  of  our  poet’s  slender  knowledge,  or  rather  total  ig- 
norance, of  the  language  of  his  author.  He  might  follow  Ogilbj 
in  this  instance : 

Cteatua  one,  Eurytus  the  other  bred.  ^ 

Ver.  758.]  After  this  our  poet  drops  a Terse,  thus  accurately 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cowper: 

Son  of  Agasthenes,  Augeia's  son. 

Ver.  759.]  These  are  the  rhymes  also  of  OgHby 
Who  left  Dulichium  and  th'  Echinades, 

Isles  against  Elis  girt  with  briny  seas, 

Yfr.  768.]  Ogilby,  more  exactly : 

f 

And  £pire,  and  th'  opposed  continent. 
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Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o’erlooks  the  floods. 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods, 
WTiere  ^Egilipa’s  rugged  sides  arc  seen,  77 1 

Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 

These  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermillion  prores. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shores. 

Thoas  came  next,  Andnemon’s  valiant  son,  775 
From  Pleuron’s  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 

And  rough  Pylen£,  and  th’  Olenian  steep. 

And  Chalcis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 

He  led  the  warriours  from  th’  ^Etolian  shore. 
For  now  tlie  sons  of  Oeneus  were  no  more ! 790 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled! 
Oeneus  himself,  and  Meleager  dead ! 

To  Thoas’  care  now  trust  the  martial  train. 

His  forty  vessels  follow  thro’  the  main. 

Next  eighty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands. 
Of  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Gortyna’s  bands,  73<i 

Ver.  770.}  He  seems  to  have  taken  these  dreadful  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  proper  names  in  this  place  from  Chapman  : 

Wooddy  Neritus,  and  the  men  of  wet  Crocilia, 

Sharp  ,®gilippa,  Samos'  isle. 

Ver.  776.]  Travers  has  managed  tire  names  in  this  passage  with 
considerable  dexterity : 

He  from  th’  Olenian  fields  the  squadron  led. 

With  those  whom  Pleuron  and  Pylene  bred  j 
Where  Chalcis  views  the  ocean’s  stormy  bound. 

And  Calydon’s  white  rocks  o’ershade  the  ground. 

Yer.  785.]  This  division,  concerning  Idomeneus  and  his  Cretans, 
,1s  finished  in  the  truest  stile  of  poetry,  and  transcends  all  praise. 

M $ 
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And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytion’s  domes 
arise. 

Or  white  Lycastus  glitters  to  the  skies. 

Or  where  by  Pha*stus  silver  Jardan  runs ; 
Crete’s  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  march’d,  I domeneus,  beneath  thy  care,  791 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  God  of  war. 

Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 

Led  nine  swift  vessels  thro’  the  foamy  seas ; 
From  Rhodes  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus  white.  796 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore. 

From  Ephyr  s walls,  and  Selle’s  winding  shore. 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriours  early  slain. 
The  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew,  sot 
Alcides’  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew ; 

For  this,  constrain’d  to  quit  his  native  place. 
And  shun  the  vengeance  of  th’  Herculean  race, 

Ver.  789]  This  silver  Jardan  is  a bold  addition  to  his  ori- 
ginal ; and  where  he  found  it,  I am  unable  to  discern.  Strabo 
mentions  a Graecian  river  of  this  name,  but  I have  not  discovered 
one  in  Crete. 

Ver.  795.]  This  attribute  of  Rhodes  is  unauthorised  by  the 
original ; and  I suspect  our  translator  to  have  derived  his  supplies 
from  some  sources,  which  I have  not  been  able  to  trace.  His 
English  predecessors  have  nothing  like  it.  Otherwise  this  story 
of  Tlepolemus  is  translated  with  an  elegance,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  poetry  to  exceed,  which  no  original  could  surpass,  and 
which  Pope  only  could  attain. 
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A fleet  he  built,  and  with  a num’rous  train,  805 
Of  willing  exiles,  wander’d  o’er  the  main ; 
Where  many  seas,  and  many  sufF rings  past. 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arriv’d  at  last : 
There  in  three  tribes  divides  his  natiye  band. 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a foreign  land ; 8 10 

Encreas’d  and  prosper’d  in  their  new  abodes, 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  Gods ; 
With  joy  they  saw  the  growing  empire  rise, 
Andshow’rsof  w ealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

Ver.  807.]  These  eight  lines  are  the  representatives  of  four  in 
his  original ; of  which,  to  demonstrate  the  fertile  fancy  of  our  poet 
and  the  magnificent  emblazonry  of  his  pencil  to  the  English  reader, 
I will  venture  a literal  translation : 

To  Rhodes  our  exile  came,  vast  woes  endur'd : 

There  in  three  tribes  they  dwelt,  belov’d  by  Jove, 

Jove,  universal  king ! who  stream'd  profuse 
, His  stores  of  wealth  upon  them  from  the  skies. 

The  verse  before  us,  however,  though  eminently  beautiful  and  me- 
lodious, offends  against  the  strict  propriety  of  chaste  and  dignified 
composition,  in  a figurative  application  of  the  word  past  to  suffer- 
ings, and  in  a literal  to  seas:  see  my  note  on  the  Rape  of  the  Ixick, 
iii.  8.  No  substitution,  but  such  as  Pope  himself  could  have  sup- 
plied, can  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  reader ; and  the  following  is 
the  best  in  my  power  : 

Where,  many  woes  endur'd  and  waters  past — . 

Ver.  814.]  Pindar  has  emulated  the  great  father  of  poets  in 
this  beautiful  figure  of  the  original : CM.  vii.  63,  which  is  a palpa- 
ble imitation  of  the  passage  before  us : 

■■■-■  irf*  jr»T» 

9-iuf  pturtMvf  i f*iy*s 

Xpvo-iUi  nupttj inn  rrttor. 

So  Chaucer  with  a happy  boldness  iu  hit  prologue,  ver.  34/  : 
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Three  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan 
shore,  sis 

Nireus,  whom  Aglae  to  Charopus  bore, 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace. 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 
Pelides  only  match’d  his  early  charms ; 

But  few  his  troops, and  small  his  strength  in  arms. 

Next  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquid  plain,  821 
Of  those  Calydnae’s  sea-girt  isles  contain ; 


Of  fishe  and  fleshe,  and  that  so  plenteouse. 

It  snewid  in  his  house  of  mete  and  drinke : 
where  Urry  opportunely  quotes  the  following  line  from  Gower : 
He  was  with  geftis  all  bcsuewid. 

The  figurative  use  of  rain  is  much  more  common  in  poetry : see 
my  note  on  Lucretius,  ii.  626,  just  published. 

Ver.  SI 5.  Three  ships  with  Nireus .]  This  leader  is  no  where 
mentioned  but  iu  these  lines,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  observation 
of  Macrobius,  that  all  the  persons  of  the  catalogue  make  their  ap- 
pearance afterwards  in  the  poem.  Homer  himself  gives  us  the  rea- 
son, because  Nireus  had  but  a small  share  of  worth  and  valour;  his 
quality  only  gave  him  a privilege  to  be  named  among  men.  The 
poet  has  caused  him  to  be  remembered  no  less  than  Achilles  or 
Ulysses,  but  yet  in  no  better  manner  than  he  deserved,  whose  only 
qualification  was  his  beauty : 'tis  by  a bare  repetition  of  his  name 
three  times,  which  just  leaves  some  impression  of  him  on  the  mind 
of  die  reader.  Many  others,  of  as  trivial  memory  as  Nireus,  have 
been  preserved  by  poets  from  oblivion ; but  tew  poets  have  ever 
done  this  favour  to  want  of  merit,  with  so  much  judgment.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  ■'ipi'E (jjumtUi,  sect.  6l,  takes  notice  of  this  beau- 
tiful repetition,  which  in  a just  deference  to  so  delicate  & critick  is 
here  preserved  in  the  translation.  P. 

Ver.  822.]  He  should  have  written. 

Of  those  Calydnae's  sea-girt  lands  contain. 
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With  them  the  youth  of  Nisyrus  repair. 

Casus  the  strong,  and  Crapathus  the  fair ; 

Cos,  where  Eurypylus  possest  the  sway,  sz» 
’Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey: 
These  Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring. 
Sprung  from  the  God  by  Thessalus  the  king. 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argos’  pow’rs. 
From  Alos,  Alopd,  and  Trechin’s  tow’rs ; 830 

From  Phthia’s  spacious  vales ; and  Hell^ 
blest 

With  female  beauty  far  beyond  the  rest 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles’  care, 

Th’  Achaians,  Myrmidons,  Hcllenians  bear ; 
Thessalians  all,  tho’  various  in  their  name;  83* 
The  same  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the 
same. 

But  now  inglorious,  stretch’d  along  the  shore. 
They  hear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more; 


Ver.  824.]  One  might  suppose  oar  poet  mistook  these  for  thti 
Tiames  of  men,  instead  of  places:  and  ver.  82(i  is  entirely  his  owrt 
invention. 

Ver.  831.]  A.  very  illiterate  mistake  for  Hellas;  a name  trans- 
ferred afterwards  not  unfrequently  to  all  Greece. 

‘ Ver.  835.]  A beautiful  couplet,  but  unauthorised  by  hft 
original. 

Ver.  838.]  Propriety  and  his  author  required  rather: 

They  heed  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more. 
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No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array: 

Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay;  840 
Since  fair  BriseTs  from  his  arms  was  torn, 

The  noblest  spoil  from  sack’d  Lyrnessus  borne. 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o’er- 
threw, 

And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Evenus  slew. 

There  mourn’d  Achilles,  plung’d  in  depth  of 
care,  84s 

But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  these  the  youth  of  Phylace  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed. 

And  grassy  Pteleon  deck’d  with  cheerful  greens. 
The  bow’rs  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes,  850 
S weet  Py  rrhasus,  with  bloomingflourets  crown’ d. 
And  Antron’s  wat’ ry  dens,  and  cavern’d  ground. 
These  own’d  as  chief  Protesilas  the  brave. 

Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 

The  first  who  boldly  touch’d  the  Trojan  shore. 
And  dy’d  a Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore;  856 

Ver.  840.]  He  might  easily  have  avoided  the  unpleasantness  of 
an  open  vowel  thus : 

Close  in  his  fleet  their  angry  leader  lay  : 
and  so  it  stands,  I see,  in  the  first  edition.  The  present  reading, 
therefore,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press. 

Ver.  846.]  I should  prefer. 

But  soon  to  rise  in  vengeance , blood,  and  war. 

Ver.  855.]  Our  translator  is  much  too  brief  in  this  passage. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  simplicity  of  Homer's  narrative  did  not 
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There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain; 
Unfinish’d,  his  proud  palaces  remain. 

And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain. 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led,  sGo 
Iphiclus’  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead; 

Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 

Yet  still  they  mourn’d  their  ancient  leader  lost 
The  men  who  Glaphyra’s  fair  soil  partake. 
Where  hills  encircle  Beebe’s  lowly  lake,  865 


suit  the  majesty  of  Pope’s  numbers.  Mr.  Cowper,  however,  has 
done  justice  upon  the  whole,  to  his  original,  with  no  common 
merit  j whom  I shall  stay  to  quote  on  this  occasion : 

— — — First  he  died 

Of  all  the  Greeks : for,  as  he  leap'd  to  land 
Foremost  by  far,  a Dardan  struck  him  dead. 

Nor  had  his  troops,  though  fill'd  with  deep  regret. 

No  leader : them  Podarces  led,  a chief 
Like  Mars  in  battle,  brother  of  the  slain. 

But  younger  bom,  and  from  Iphiclus  sprung. 

Who  sprang  from  Phylacus  the  rich  in  flocks : 

But  him  Protesilaiis,  as  in  years. 

So  also  in  desert  of  arms  excell’d. 

Heroic ; whom  his  host,  although  they  saw 
Phylarces  at  their  head,  still  justly  mourn'd. 

Ver  860.]  Thus  Ogilby: 

These  had  a captain,  though  this  prince  was  dead, 

Them  Mars  his  valiant  branch  Podarces  led. 

Ver.  864.]  The  phrase  to  partake  a soil,  and  that  in  ver.  871, 
the  beauteous  kind,  are  ignominious  accommodations  to  the  rhyme, 
unworthy  of  the  consummate  skill  of  Pope.  Alceste  too  for  Al- 
cestis  is  aukward  and  unnecessary : but  it  might  be  taken  from 
Dacier, 
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When  Phare  hears  the  neighb’ring  waters  fall. 
Or  proud  Iolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall. 

In  ten  black  ships  embark’d  for  Ilion’s  shore. 
With  bold  Eumelus,  whom  Alcest&  bore : 

All  Pelias  race  Alceste  far  outshin’d,  s;o 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Methone,  or  Thaumacia  yields, 
Olizon’s  rocks,  or  Melib<ea’s  fields. 

With  Philoctetes  sail’d,  whose  matchless  art,  874 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather’d  dart. 
Sev’n  were  his  ships ; each  vessel  fifty  row. 
Skill’d  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow. 

But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground, 

A pois’nous  Ilydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 

Ver.  8fi<>.]  This  thought  is  from  the  translator,  and  furnishes  a 
fine  specimen  of  true  poetical  conception,  Travers  is  neat  and  ac- 
curate, but  he  profited  by  Ogilby.  Thus  the  former : 

The  bands  of  Pherae,  and  the  warlike  men 
Born  on  the  verge  of  Beebe’s  wat’ry  fen. 

Where  Glaphyra's  wide  field  extended  lies. 

And  the  high  walls  of  strong  Ioleus  rise  — ■ — . 

Ver.  87 1 . The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind.']  He  gives 
Alcestis  this  elogy  of  the  glory  of  her  sex,  for  her  conjugal  piety, 
•who  died  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  husband  Admetus.  Euripides 
has  a tragedy  on  this  subject,  which  abounds  in  the  most  masterly 
strokes  of  tenderness : in  particular  the  first  act,  which  contains 
the  description  of  her  preparation  for  death,  and  of  her  behaviour 
in  it,  can  never  be  enough  admired.  P. 

Ver.  87 7-]  He  might  easily  have  adhered  to  his  original: 
Skill'd  in  their  leader's  science  of  the  bow. 

Ver.  878.]  Travers'  translation,  with  a little  chastisement, 
would  be  made  very  faithful,  which  Pope's  is  net : as  thus : 
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There  groan’d  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain,  eso 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish 
in  vain. 

His  forces  Medon  led  from  Lemnos’  shore, 
Oileus  son,  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th’  Oechalian  race,  in  those  high  -tow’rs 
contain’d,  884 

Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign’d. 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears. 

Or  where  Ithome,  rough  with  rocks,  appears; 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide. 
Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 

To  these  his  skill  their  * parent-God  imparts,  890 
Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts. 

Rack'd  lay  the  chief  with  dire  excess  of  pain. 

By  Greece  forsaken,  on  the  Ix'miiian  plain. 

Ver.  886.]  A charming  couplet  for  this  plain  verse  of  hit 
author : 

Who  dwelt  in  Tricca  and  Ithome's  hills. 

Indeed  the  catalogues  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  particularly  tire 
latter,  as  of  Milton  also,  are  to  me  the  most  pleasing  portions  of 
their  unrivalled  performances. 

Ver.  889.]  These  three  delightful  verses  were  framed  from 
two  in  the  Greek,  -which  I thus  render  word  for  word : 

Them  Podalirius  and  Mnchaon  led. 

Two  good  physicians,  JEsculapius’  sons. 

A couplet  of  Maynwaring  in  the  former  book  resembles  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  this  paragraph  : 

Why  dost  thou  still  ungrateful  truths  impart t 
Thou  worst  professor  of  the  boding  art  i 

* iEsculapius.  , 
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The  bold  Ormenian  and  Asterian  bands 
In  forty  barks  Eurypylus  commands. 

Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow. 
And  where  Hyperia’s  silver  fountains  flow.  89s 
Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypoetes  leads. 

And  Eleon,  shelter’d  by  Olympus’  shades, 
Gyrtone’s  warriours;  and  where  Orthe  lies. 
And  Oleosson’s  chalky  cliffs  arise. 

Sprung  from  Pirithous  of  immortal  race,  900 
The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodame’s  embrace, 

(That  day,  when  hurl’d  from  Pelion’s  cloudy 
head. 

To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 


Ver.  897.]  A vicious  orthography  for  Elone,  and  an  imper- 
fect rhyme : nor  has  Homer  one  word  about  Olympus,  though 
this  mountain  was  indeed  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  seem* 
to  me,  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  a collection  of  names 
into  verse  without  an  uniformity,  that  must  have  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted the  reader,  induced  him  to  consult  a translation  of  Strabo, 
or  some  other  ancient  geographer  for  circumstances,  which  would 
assist  the  poetry  and  adorn  the  subject.  But  see  our  poet's  note  on 
ver.  1012  of  this  book,  and  especially  his  “ Observations  ou  the 
“ Catalogue.” 

Ver.  899.]  Homer  says,  “ the  white  city  Oloosson;”  but 
Chapman, 

And  chalkie  Oloossine. 

Again,  in  ver.  89-t,  above,  Homer  has  " the  white  tops  of  Ti- 
tanus  j”  but  Chapman, 

The  snowy  tops  of  Titanus  : 

so  that  our  poet  was  guided  by  his  predecessors  on  these  occasion*. 
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With  Polypoetus  join’d  in  equal  sway, 

Leonteus  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey.  905 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  Perrhaebians  came 
From  Cyphus,  Guneus  was  their  leader’s  name. 
With  these  the  Enians  join’d,  and  those  who 
freeze. 

Where  cold  Dodono  lifts  her  holy  trees; 

Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  glides,  910 
And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides; 

Yet  o’er  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow, 

The  sacred  stream  un  mix’d  with  streams  below, 

Ver.  904.  J A verse  of  the  original  is  neglected.  Mr.  Cowpet 
is  perfectly  faithful,  and  as  elegant  as  the  passage  would  allow. 

With  him  was  join’d 

Leonteus,  dauntless  warrior,  from  the  bold 
Coronus  sprung,  who  Caeneus  call'd  his  sire. 

Ver.  90 6.  In  twenty  ships  the  bold  Pcrrhxbians  came."]  I cannot 
tell  whether  it  be  worth  observing  that,  except  Ogilby,  I have  not 
met  with  one  translator  who  has  exactly  preserved  the  number  of 
the  ships.  Chapman  puts  eighteen  under  Euraelus  instead  of  eleven : 
Hobbes  but  twenty  under  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmen  instead  of  thirty, 
and  but  thirty  under  Menelaus  instead  of  sixty : Valterie  (tire  for- 
mer French  . translator)  has  given  Agapenor  forty  for  sixty,  and 
.Nestor  forty  for  ninety  : Madam  Dacier  gives  Nestor  but  eighty, 
I must  confess  this  translation  not  to  have  been  quite  so  exact  as 
Ogilby's,  having  ait  off  one  from  the  number  of  Eumelus's  ships, 
and  two  from  those  of  Guneus:  elnen  and  two  and  twenty  would 
sound  but  oddly  in  English  verse,  and  a poem  contracts  a littleness 
by  insisting  on  such  trivial  niceties.  P. 

This  is  a wrong  judgement,  Ogilby  is  not  contemptible  : and 
the  subject  did  not  admit  of  elevation. 

Guneus  from  Cyphus  two  and  twenty  led. 

Ver.  912  ] Easy  alterations  would  make  him. true  to  hisauthor: 
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Sacred  and  awful!  From  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of 
Gods!  915 

Last  under  Prothous  the  Magnesians  stood, 
Prothous  the  swift,  of  old  Tenthredon’s  blood; 
Who  dwell  where  Pelion,  crown’d  with  piny 
boughs. 

Obscures  the  glade,  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows; 
Or  where  thro’  flow’ry  Tempe  Peneus  stray’d,  920 
(The  region  stretch’d  beneath  his  mighty  shade) 


Yet  o'er  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow. 

Like  oil;  nor  mingle  with  the  streams  below. 

Or  thus: 

Pure  tides  ! that  o'er  the  silver  surface  flow, 
like  oil,  unmingled  with  the  stream  below. 

And  he  should  have  written,  “ Styx  pours  it  forth,”  confining  the 
assertion  to  Ti tares i us : but  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  which  refers  to 
tides  makes  the  passage  ambiguous,  or  rather  perverts  it’s  meaning. 

Ver.  91  fi.]  That  the  reader,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  cata- 
logue, may  perceive  by  an  additional  proof  the  consummate  power! 
of  our  illustrious  translator,  I will  render  literally  the  three  verses 
ttf  his  author,  which  are  the  ground-work  of  the  following  six: 

Prothous,  Tenthredon's  son,  swift  Prothous,  led 
Magnesia's  troops  j whose  mansions,  circling,  view 
Peneus’  stream,  and  Pelion’s  waving  trees. 

Ver.  9 1 8 ] This  description  is,  however,  too  diffuse  for  his. 
original.  Thus  Travers : 

Around  the  fields,  where  Peneus  rolls  his  flood. 

And  cloudy  Pelion  spreads  his  waving  wood : 

Twice  twenty  ships  obey’d  his  high  commands. 

Such  were  the  chiefs,  and  such  the  Grecian  band?. 
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In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm’d  the  main; 
Such  were  the  chiefs,  and  such  the  Grecian  train. 

Say  next,  O Muse!  of  all  Achaia  breeds,  924 
Who  bravest  fought,  or  rein’d  the  noblest  steeds! 
Eumelus’  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chace. 

As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race ; 

Bred  where  Pieria’s  fruitful  fountains  flow. 

And  train’d  by  him  who  bears  the  silver  bow.  929 
Fierce  in  the  fight  their  nostrils  breath’d  a flame. 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same; 

Ver.  925.  Or  rein'd  the  noblest  steeds.]  This  coupling  together 
the  men  and  horses  seems  odd  enough  ; but  Homer  every  wherif 
treats  these  noble  animals  with  remarkable  regard.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  this  enquiry,  ■which  were  the  best  horses  9 from  him,  who 
makes  his  horses  of  heavenly  extraction  as  well  as  his  heroes;  who 
makes  his  warriours  address  them  with  speeches,  and  excite  then* 
by  all  those  motives  which  affect  a human  breast ; who  describes 
them  shedding  tears  of  sorrow,  and  even  capable  of  voice  and  pro- 
phecy: in  most  of  which  points  Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  imitate 
him.  Y. 

Besides,  the  management  of  the  horse  was  characteristic  of  gal- 
lantry and  spirit  among  the  ancients ; an  achievement,  that  re- 
flected lustre  on  their  heroes.  Hence,  in  Homer,  the  epithet  of 
lamer  of  the  steed  is  employed  as  highly  honourable  even  to  his 
most  distinguished  warriours. 

Ver.  930.]  This  is  3 mere  addition,  not  to  be  commended. 
Chapman  is  faithful,  nor  inelegant: 

Swift  of  their  feet,  as  birejs  of  wings;  both  of  one  hair 
did  shine. 

Both  of  an  age,  both  of  a height,  as  measur'd  by  a line. 

Virgil,  I believe,  is  tire  father  of  tills  bold  conception  in  hi*  thud 
Georgic,  ver.  85. 

Collecturuque  fremens  volyit  sub  naribus  ignem; 
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O’er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car. 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  thro’  the  war, 
Ajax  in  arms  the  first  renown  acquir’d. 

While  stern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retir’d:  935- 

(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds. 
And  his,  th’  unrival’d  race  of  heav’nly  steeds) 
But  Thetis’  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more; 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore, 


as,  I have  shewn,  that  verse  ought  to  be  read : 

His  neighing  nostrils  roll  collected  fire: 
and  so  again  JE n.  vii.  281. 

Ver,  938.]  Travers  more  faithfully : 

But  he  for  Greece  no  longer  wav’d  the  sword. 

Fierce  in  his  wrath  against  her  haughty  lord. 

Ver.  939-  His  troops,  &c.]  The  image  in  these  lines  of  the 
amusements  of  tire  Myrmidons,  while  Achilles  detained  them  from 
the  fight,  has  an  exquisite  propriety  in  it.  Though  they  are  not  in 
action,  their  very  diversions  are  military,  and  a kind  of  exercise 
of  arms.  The  covered  chariots  and  feeding  horses,  make  a natural 
part  of  the  picture;  and  nothing  is  finer  than  the  manly  concern  of 
the  captains,  who  as  they  are  supposed  more  sensible  of  glory  than 
the  soldiers,  take  no  share  in  their  diversions,  but  wander  sorrow- 
fully round  the  camp,  and  lament  their  being  kept  from  the  battle. 
This  difference  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  the  leaders  (as  Dacier  ob- 
serves) is  a decorum  of  the  highest  beauty.  Milton  has  admirably 
imitated  this  in  the  description  he  gives  in  his  second  book  of  the 
diversions  of  the  angels  during  the  absence  of  Lucifer: 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend; 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 

But  how  nobly  and  judiciously  has  he  raised  the  image,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  those  more  exalted  beings,  in  that  which- 
follows: 
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In  empty  air  their  sportive  jav’lins  throw,  940 
Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow: 
Unstain’d  with  blood  his  cover’d  chariots  stand; 
Th’  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand; 
But  the  brave  chiefs  th’  inglorious  life  deplor’d. 
And  wand’ring  o’er  the  camp,  requir’d  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a deluge,  cov’ring  all  around,  946 
The  shining  armies  sweep  along  the  ground; 
Swift  as  a flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise. 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 


Others,  with  vast  Typhcean  rage  more  fell. 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind  j Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.  P. 

Ver.  943.]  The  original  is  unhappily  abbreviated  here.  The 
following  is  a literal  translation  : 

The  coursers  by  their  several  chariots  stood. 

And  lotus  with  the  marsh-bred  parsley  browz’d. 

Ver.  944.]  This  is  the  true  sense  of  Horner  : 

Their  lords  were  saunt'ring  round,  from  battle  far. 

But  wishl  some  valiant  chief  to  lead  them  there. 

None  of  the  translators  seem  to  have  understood  the  passage,  except 
Barbin,  who  renders  thus,  but  is  miserably  mistaken  in  the  first 
sentence : “ Les  plus  braves  alloient  jusqu*  au  camp,  et  estoient 
" fachez  de  n’  avoir  point  de  chef,  qui  les  menas  au  combat 
" avec  tous  les  autres  Grecs.”  And  yet,  to  do  Ogilby  justice,  it 
may  be  doubted  with  respect  to  him.  Let  the  reader  judge  : 
Expecting  long  .tEacides  command 
And  drew  not  forth  though  much  they  did  desire. 

Ver.  945.]  This  is  scarcely  sense,  Travers  is  preferable : 

But  the  brave  leaders,  wand’ring  o’er  the  plain. 

Curs’d  with  regret  their  angry  lord's  disdain. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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Earth  groan’d  beneath  them;  as  when  angry 
Jove,  950 

Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above. 
On  Arime  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  Typhoeus  with  redoubled  blows. 


Ver.  950.  As  when  angry  Jove.]  The  comparison  preceding 
this,  of  a fire  which  runs  through  the  corn  and  blazes  to  heaven, 
had  exprest  at  once  the  dazzling  of  their  arms  and  the  swiftness  of 
their  march.  After  which  Homer  having  mentioned  the  sound  of 
their  feet,  superadds  another  simile,  which  comprehends  both  the 
ideas  of  the  brightness  and  the  noise  : for  here  (says  Eustathius) 
the  earth  appears  to  burn  and  groan  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  the 
first  of  these  similes  is  so  full  and  so  noble,  that  it  scarce  seemed 
possible  to  be  exceeded  by  any  image  drawn  from  nature.  But  Ho- 
mer to  raise  it  yet  higher,  has  gone  into  the  marvellous,  given  a 
prodigious  and  supernatural  prospect,  and  brought  down  Jupiter 
himself,  arrayed  in  all  his  terrors,  to  discharge,  his  lightnings  and 
thunders  on  Typhoeus.  The  poet  breaks  out  into  this  description 
with  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  which  greatly  heightens  the  image  in 
general,  while  it  seems  to  transport  him  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
exact  comparison.  And  this  daring  manner  is  particular  to  our 
author  above  all  the  ancients,  and  to  Milton  above  all  the  mo- 
derns. P. 

Ver.  951.]  The  mention  of  lightning  here,  after  the  preceding 
simile  to  that  purport,  is  unauthorised  and  incongruous.  An- 
other object  is  considered  by  the  author  in  this  place.  The  fol- 
lowing attempt  is  faithful : 

Earth  groan’d  beneath  them,  as  when  thundering  Jove, 
Enrag’d,  in  Arime  with  lash  of  fire 
Strikes  on  Typhoeus'  subterranean  bed : 

Beneath  their  trampling’feet  thus  groan’d  the  ground. 

As  in  swift  march  they  scour’d  across  the  plain. 

Ver.  952.)  Our  poet  is  too  diffuse  in  the  former  part  of  this, 
description,  and  in  the  latter  confused.  Travers  has  included  al) 
that  the  original  required : 
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Where  Typhon,  prest  beneath  the  burning  load. 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  th’  avenging  God.  955 
But  various  Iris,  Jove’s  commands  to  bear. 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  thro’  liquid  air; 
In  Priam’s  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found, 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 
Polites’  shape,  the  monarch’s  son,  she  chose,  960 
Who  from  JEsetes’  tomb  observ’d  the  foes. 
High  on  the  mound ; from  whence  in  prospect 
lay 

The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 

In  this  dissembled  form,  she  hastes  to  bring 
Th’ unwelcome  message  to  thePhrygianking.  96s 
Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  calls. 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls! 
Assembled  armies  oft’  have  I beheld ; 

But  ne’er  till  now  such  numbers  charg’d  a field- 

As  when  in  Arimo  heav’n’s  thund'ring  sire 
Fierce  on  Typhaeus  hurls  the  blast  of  lire  : 

So  groan’d  the  earth,  while  o’er  the  dusty  lands 
Swift  and  impetuous  drove  the  num’rous  bands. 

Ver.  962.]  He  would  have  been  more  faithful  and  grammatical 
had  he  written : 

Matchless  in  swift  lies*  ; whence  in  prospect  lay  — . 

Ver.  5)64.]  Tl>us  Ogilby  : 

When  Iris  the  alarm  to  Troy  did  bring. 

And  heavy  tidings  from  heav'n’s  mighty  king. 

Ver.  9C8.]  Beheld  is  improper  in  the  participle,  and  the  follow- 
ing line  seems  too  pompous  and  artificial.  Thus  ? 

n 2 
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Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand,  970 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ. 
Assemble  all  th’  united  bands  of  Troy; 

Full  oft  iu  fields  embattled  have  I been, 

But  ne’er  till  now  such  crouded  hosts  have  seen. 

But  thus  Ogilby  before  him : 

I have  seen  many  drawn  into  the  field. 

But  such  an  army  never  yet  beheld. 

Ver,  970.]  Homer  says  merely  like  leaves;  but  Chapman  has. 
In  number  like  Autumniis  leaves: 
and  Milton  before  our  poet.  Par.  Lost,  i.  302. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa. 

As  Dryden,  JEn.  vi.  428. 

Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  strew  the  woods. 

Ogilby  is  not  amiss  : 

Thicker  than  falling  leaves,  or  fleeting  sands. 

Towards  the  city  march  their  numerous  bands. 

Ver.  971.]  Qryden,  2En.  iv.  579- 

— > The  beach  is  cover’d  o’er 

With  Trojan  bands  that  blacken  all  the  shore  : 
and  again,  iEn.  ix.  36. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far. 

And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 

Caicus  from  the  rampire  saw'  it  rise. 

Blackening  the  fields,  and  thickening  thro’  the  skies. 

As  State  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

The  numerous  tribes  resort  to  see  him  land. 

Cover  the  beach,  and  blacken  all  the  strand; 

Our  translator  is  very  fond  of  this  imagery,  and  often  employs  it 
through  the  Iliad. 

Ver.  973.]  The  original  is  but  little  seen  in  this  place.  Let  the 
reader  accept  the  following  attempt  at  fidelity : 
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In  just  array  let  ev’ry  leader  call  97* 

The  foreign  troops:  this  day  demands  them  all. 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriours  rush  to  arms. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain. 

Men,  steeds,  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling 
ground ; 980 

The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Amidst  the  plain  in  sight  of  Ilion  stands 
A rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands, 
(This  for  Myrinne’s  tomb  th’  immortals  know 
Tho’  call’d  Bate'ia  in  the  world  below)  985 
Beneath  their  chiefs  in  martial  order  here, 

Th’  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 


Priam’s  great  city  holds  auxiliar  bands 
In  language  various  as  their  numerous  tribes : 

Each  separate  chief  his  separate  troop  command. 

And  range  his  squadrons  in  the  marshall’d  field, 

Ver.  976.]  This  is  inaccurate.  Travers  seems  preferable  : 

The  mighty  chief  the  voice  ccelestial  knew : 

The  council  rose ; to  arms  the  warriors  flew. 

But  our  poet  caught  up  the  rhymes  of  Ogilby. 

Hector,  perceiving  this  no  false  alarm, 

Dismiss'd  the  council,-  and  prepar'd  to  arm. 

Ver.  981.]  This  circumstance  of  the  skies  resounding  is  adventi. 
tious,  and  might  be  suggested  by  Ogilby: 

Thro’  open  gates  both  foot  and  chariots  march. 

Whilst  shouts  and  clamour  shake  heav’n’s  chrystal  arch. 
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The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest, 
Shakes  his  huge  spear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest: 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair,  990 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  iEneas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anchises  son,  by  Venus’  stol’n  embrace. 

Born  in  the  shades  of  Ida’s  secret  grove, 

(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love)  995 

Archilochus  and  Acamas  divide 

The  warriour’s  toils,  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  fair  Zeleia’s  wealthy  valleys  till. 

Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida’s  sacred  hill ; 

Ver.  988.]  Travers  is  very  elegant  and  faithful : 

The  sons  of  Troy  undaunted  Hector  led  ; 

The  dazzling  plume  wav’d  o’er  the  warrior’s  head  : 

who  may  be  thus  continued,  with  a view  to  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  paragraph : 

With  him  a numerous  and  a chosen  train. 

Fierce  with  their  spears,  were  arming  for  the  plain. 

Ver.  992.]  With  a trivial  correction  this  paragraph  respecting 
.dSneas  would  become  superlatively  excellent  : 
yKneas  brave  commands  the  Dardan  race. 

Ver.  994.]  Homer  may  be  literally  rendered  thus  j 
In  Ida’s  glens,  a goddess  join’d  with  man. 
so  that  Pope  evidently  followed  Chapman  : 

./Eneas  of  commixed  seed  (a  goddesse  with  a man, 

Anchises  with  the  queen  of  love ) the  troops  Dardanian 
Led  to  the  field:  his  lovely  sire,  in  Ida’s  lower  shade , 

Begat  him  of  sweet  Cypridis. 

Thus  Dryden  at  jEneid,  vii.  915. 

A mortal  woman  muring  .with  a god. 
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Or  drink,  JBsepus,  of  thy  sable  flood ; 1000 

Were  led  by  Pandarus,  of  royal  blood. 

To  whom  his  art  Apollo  deign’d  to  show. 
Grac’d  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  Apaesus  and  Adrestia’s  tow’rs. 
High  Teree’s  summits,  and  Fityea’s  bow’rs;  1005 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius  and  Adastrus’  equal  sway; 
OldMerops’  sons;  whom,  skill’d  in  fates  to  come. 
The  sire  forewarn’d,  and  prophesy ’d  their  doom: 
Fate  urg’d  them  on!  the  sire  forewarn’d  in  rain. 
They  rush’d  to  war,  and  perish’d  on  the  plain.  101 1 
FromPractius’  stream,  Percote’s  pasture  lands 
And  Sestos  and  Abydos’  neighb’ring  strands. 
From  great  Arisba’s  walls  and  Selle’s  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host : 1015 

High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins. 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o’er  the  plains. 


Ver.  1012.  From  Proctitis'  stream,  Percote’s  pasture  lands.]  Ho- 
mer does  not  expressly  mention  Practius  as  a river,  but  Strabo,  lib. 
13,  tells  us  it  is  to  be  understood  so  in  this  passage.  The  appella- 
tive of  pasture  lands  to  Percote  is  justified  in  the  xvth  Iliad,  ver. 
646,  where  Melannippue  the  son  of  Hicetaon  is  said  to  feed  his 
oxen  in  that  place. 

Ver.  1016.}  This  animated  couplet  represents  but  three  words 
of  his  author : 

Huge,  fire-red  coursers. 

Ver.  1015.]  So  Chapman  : 

Prince  Asius  Hyrtacides 
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The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown’d,  , 
March  from  Larissa’s  ever-fertile  ground : 

In  equal  arms  their  brother  leaders  shine,  1020 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyleus  the  divine. 

Next  Acamas  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts, 

In  dread  array,  from  Thracia’s  wintry  coasts; 
Round  the  bleak  realms  where  Hellespontus 
roars. 

And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move,  1026 
Sprung  from  Traezenean  Ceus,  belov’d  by  Jove. 

Pyraechmes  the  Paeonian  troops  attend. 
Skill’d  in  the  fight  their  crooked  bows  to  bend; 
From  Axius’  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on,  1030 
Axius,  that  laves  the  distant  Amydon, 

Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighb’ring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 


and,  hut  for  Ogilby,  who  has. 

These  under  Asius  their  bold  leader  fought, 

Hyrtacus’  son : 

I should  have  questioned,  how  far  our  poet  apprehended  his  author. 
Ver.  1029-]  Thus  Chapman: 

Pyrechmes  did  the  Peons  rule,  that  crooked  boxers  do  bend. 
Ver.  1032.  Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighb'ring  rills.']  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  reading  this  verse  should  be  translated, 
Axius  that  diffuses  his  beautiful  waters  over  the.  land.  But  we  are 
assured  by  Strabo  that  Axius  was  a muddy  river,  and  that  the 
Ancients  understood  it  thus,  Axius  that  receives  into  it  several  beau- 
tiful rivers.  The  criticism  lies  in  the  last  words  of  the  verse,  Aitf, 
which  Strabo  reads  Ai*,  and  interprets  of  the  river  JEh,  whose 
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The  Paphlagonians  PylEemenes  rules, 

Where  rich Henetia breeds  her  savage  mules,  1035 
Where  Erythinus’  rising  clifts  are  seen. 

Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus ! ever  green ; 

And  where  y£gyalus  and  Cromna  lie. 

And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky; 

And  where  Parthenius,  roll’d  thro’  banks  of 
flow’rs,  1040 

Reflects  her  bord’ring  palaces  and  bow’rs. 

Here  march’d  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band. 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command. 

From  those  far  regions  where  the  sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines.  ia« 

waters  were  poured  into  Axius.  However,  Homer  describes  this 
river  agreeable  to  the  vulgar  reading  in  II.  xxi.  ver.  158.  ’A£in,  o{ 
tutx torn  iwlWf  irl  ytum  iiw«.  This  version  takes  in  both.  P. 

Ver.  1037.]  This  description  of  Cytorus,  unknown  to  Homer, 
who  mentions  the  name  unaccompanied  by  any  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance, our  translator  might  take  from  Ogilby : 

" Who  plant  sweet  Sesam,  and  Cytorus'  uoods:  _ '■ 

“ Cytorum  : here  box-trees  abounded.”  Virgil  was  his  authority, 
in  Georgic,  ii.  437. 

Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectarc  cytorum : 

I love  to  see  Cytorus  float  with  box. 

Ver.  1045.]  This  notion  of  the  sun’s  agency  is  an  addition  of 
his  own.  In  the  same  manner  he  speaks  of  gold  in  his  Moral  Essays  : 
Flam'd  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire  the  sun.  1 

After  Cowley  in  his  Davideis,  i.  71,  a passage  of  genuine  su- 
blimity : . 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  earth. 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth; 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see  : 
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There,  mighty  Chromis  led  the  Mysian 
train. 

And  augur  Ennomns,  inspir’d  in  rain. 

For  stem  Achilles  lopt  his  sacred  head. 

Roll’d  down  Scamander  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcys  and  brave  Ascanius  here  unite  1050 
Th*  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Mzeonias  realms  reside. 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Mestles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake; 

Born  on  the  banks  of  Gyges’  silent  lake.  1055 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Maeander 
flows. 

High  Mycale,  and  Latmos*  shady  brows. 

And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs. 
With  mingled  clamours,  and  with  barb’roua 
tongues. 

and  again  in  his  mistress,  tie  Bargain  : 

Can  gold  alass  ! with  thee  compare  ? 

The  sun,  that  makes  it,  ’s  not  so  fair. 

Ver.  1046.]  It  were  irksome  and  disrespectful  to  the  reader  to 
point  out  the  numberless  instances  of  poetic  skill  and  native  genius, 
exhibited  by  our  translator:  but,  considering  the  untowardliness  of 
his  original,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  dextrous  management 
of  so  untractable  a passage.  The  reader,  who  is  at  ail  sceptical 
on  this  point,  upon  a trial  of  bis  powers,  will  probably  feel  himself 
inclined  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

Ver.  1057-]  Home1-  does  not  mention  Latmos : but  these  names 
occur  together  in  Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  <H2,  <)43.  See  above  the  note 
on  ver.  897  of  this  book. 
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Amphimaehus  and  Naustes  guide  the  train,  1060 
Naustes  the  bold,  Amphimacus  the  vain. 

Who  trick’d  with  gold,  and  glitt’ring  on  liis  car. 
Rode  like  a woman  to  the  field  of  war, 

Fool  that  he  was!  by  fierce  Achilles  slain. 

The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main:  1065 

There  whelm’d  with  waves  the  gaudy  warriour 
lies; 

The  valiant  victor  seiz’d  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  succeed. 

Which  blameless  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  lead; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lycia  yields,  1070 
Where  gulphy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 

Ver.  106l.]  Homer  calls  him  Nastes : our  translator  seems 
io  have  followed  Chapman : 

Did  under  Naustes’  colours  march. 

Ver.  1062.1  The  car  was  made  by  our  translator.  Thus  Tra- 
vers: 

Who,  deckt  with  gold,  and  fond  of  empty  pride, 

- Bode  to  the  combat  like  a glitt’ring  bride. 

Ver.  1068.]  This  elegant  conclusion  is  drawn  from  tuo  lines 
of  his  original,  which  I render  thus  : 

Sarpedon  and  the  blameless  Glaucus  led 
The  Lycians,  far  from  Xanthus  gulphy  stream. 

Ver.  1071.]  So  Chapman  : 

From  Lycia  and  the  gulfie  flood  of  Xanthus,  far  remov’d. 
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IF  we  look  upon  this  piece  with  an  eye  to  ancient 
learning,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  fabulous 
the  other  parts  of  Homer’s  poem  may  be,  according 
to  the  nature  of  Epic  Poetry ; this  account  of  the 
people,  princes,  and  countries,  is  purely  historical, 
founded  on  the  real  transactions  of  those  times, 
and  by  far  the  most  valuable  piece  of  history  and 
geography  left  us  concerning  the  state  of  Greece 
in  that  early  period.  Greece  was  then  divided  into 
several  dynasties,  which  our  author  has  enumerated 
under  their  respective  princes ; and  this  division 
was  looked  upon  so  exact,  that  we  are  told  of  many 
controversies  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Grecian 
cities,  which  have  been  decided  upon  the  authority 
of  this  piece.  Eustathius  has  collected  together 
the  following  instances.  The  city  of  Calydon  was 
adjudged  to  the  yEtolians,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  yEolia,  because  Homer  had  ranked 
it  among  the  towns  belonging  to  the  former.  Sestos 
was  given  to  those  of  Abydos,  upon  the  plea  that 
he  had  said  the  Abydonians  were  possessors  of 
Sestos,  Abydos  and  Arisbe.  When  the  Milesians 
and  people  of  Priene  disputed  their  claim  to  Mycale, 
a verse  of  Homer  carried  it  in  favour  of  the  Mile- 
sians. And  the  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of 
Salamis  by  another  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or 
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(as  some  think)  interpolated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. Nay  in  so  high  estimation  has  this  catalogue 
been  held,  that  (as  Porphyry  has  written)  there 
have  been  laws  in  some  nations  for  the  youth  to 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  particularly  Cerdias  (whom 
Cuperus  de  Apophth.  Homer  takes  to  be  Cercydus, 
a lawgiver  of  the  Megalopolitans)  made  it  one  to  his 
countrymen. 

But  if  we  consider  the  catalogue  purely  as  poeti- 
cal, it  will  not  want  its  beauties  in  that  light. 
Rapin,  who  was  none  of  the  most  superstitious  ad- 
mirers of  our  author,  reckons  it  among  those  parts 
which  had  particularly  charmed  him.  We  may 
observe  first,  what  an  air  of  probability  is  spread 
over  the  whole  poem  by  the  particularizing  of  every 
nation  and  people  concerned  in  this  war.  Secondly, 
what  an  entertaining  scene  he  presents  to  us,  of  so 
many  countries  drawn  in  their  liveliest  and  most 
natural  colours,  while  we  wander  along  with  him 
amidst  a beautiful  variety  of  towns,  havens,  forests, 
vineyards,  groves,  mountains,  and  rivers ; and  are 
perpetually  amused  with  his  observations  on  the 
different  soils,  products,  situations,  or  prospects. 
Thirdly,  what  a noble  review  he  passes  before  us  of 
so  mighty  an  army,  drawn  out  in  order  troop  by 
troop  ; which,  had  the  number  only  been  told  in  the 
gross,  had  never  filled  the  reader  with  so  great  a no- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  action.  Fourthly,  the 
description  of  the  differing  arms  and  manner  of 
fighting  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  various  attitudes  he 
has  given  to  the  commanders : of  the  leaders,  the 
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greatest  part  are  either  the  immediate  sons  of  Gods, 
or  the  descendants  of  Gods  ; and  how  great  an 
idea  must  we  have  of  a war,  to  the  waging  of 
which  so  many  Demigods  and  heroes  are  assem- 
bled ? Fifthly,  the  several  artful  compliments  he 
paid  by  this  means  to  his  own  country  in  general, 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  particular,  by  a 
celebration  of  the  genealogies,  antient  seats,  and 
dominions  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  Sixthly, 
the  agreeable  mixture  of  narrations  from  passages 
of  history  or  fables,  with  which  he  amuses  and 
relieves  us  at  proper  intervals.  And  lastly,  the  ad- 
mirable judgment  wherewith  he  introduces  this  whole 
catalogue,  just  at  a time  when  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  the  army  rendered  such  a review  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  Greeks;  and  in  a pause  of  action,  while 
each  was  refreshing  himself  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing 
battles. 

Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  lib.  v.  cap.  15,  has 
given  us  a judicious  piece  of  criticism,  in  the 
comparison  betwixt  the  catalogues  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  in  which  he  justly  allows  the  preference 
to  our  author,  for  the  following  reasons.  Homer 
(says  he)  has  begun  his  description  from  the  most 
noted  promontory  of  Greece  (he  means  that  of 
Aulis,  where  was  the  narrowest  passage  to  Euboea). 
From  thence  with  a regular  progress  he  describes 
either  the  maritime  or  mediterranean  towns,  as 
their  situations  are  contiguous : he  never  passes  with 
sudden  leaps  from  place  to  place,  omitting  those 
which  lie  between ; but  proceeding  like  a traveller 
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in  the  way  he  has  begun,  constantly  returns  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  digressed,  till  he  finishes  the 
•whole  circle  he  designed.  Virgil,  on  the  contrary, 
has  observed  no  order  in  the  regions  described  ia 
his  catalogue,  1.  x.  but  is  perpetually  breaking 
from  the  course  of  the  country  in  a loose  and  de- 
sultory manner.  You  have  Clusium  and  Casa;  at 
the  beginning,  next  Populonia  and  Ilva,  then  Pis®, 
which  lie  at  a vast  distance  in  Etruria ; and  imme- 
diately after  Cerete,  Pyrgi,  and  Graviscae,  places 
adjacent  to  Rome  : from  hence  he  is  sn  .tched  to 
Liguria,  then  to  Mantua.  The  same  negligence  is  . 
observable  in  his  enumeration  of  the  aids  that  fol- 
lowed Turnus  in  1.  vii.  Macrobius  next  remarks, 
that  all  the  persons  who  are  named  by  Homer  in  his 
catalogue,  are  afterwards  introduced  in  his  battles, 
and  whenever  any  others  are  killed,  he  mentions  only 
a multitude  in  general.  Whereas  Virgil  (he  con- 
tinues) has  spared  himself  the  labour  of  that  exact- 
ness ; for  not  only  several  whom  he  mentions  in  the 
list,  are  never  heard  of  in  the  war,  bur  others  make 
a figure  in  the  war,  of  whom  we  had  no  notice  in  the 
list.  For  example,  he  specifies  a thousand  men 
under  Massicus  who  came  from  Clusium,  1.  x.  ver. 
\Q] . Turnus  soon  afterwards  is  in  the  ship  which  had 
carried  King  Osinius  from  the  same  place,  1.  x.  ver. 
655.  This  Osinius  was  never  named  before,  nor  is 
it  probable  a king  should  serve  under  Massicus.  Nor 
indeed  does  either  Massicus  or  Osinius  ever  make 
their  appearance  in  the  battles — lie  proceeds  to  in- 
stance several  others,  who  though  celebrated  for 
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heroes  in  the  catalogue,  have  no  farther  notice  taken 
of  them  throughout  the  poem.  In  the  third  place 
he  animadverts  upon  the  confusion  of  the  same 
names  in  Virgil  : as  where  Corinaeus  in  the  ninth 
book  is  killed  by  Asylas,  ver.  571,  and  Corinaeus  in 
the  twelfth  kills  Ebusus,  ver.  1Q3.  Numa  is  slain 
by  Nisus,  1.  ix.  ver.  454,  and  iEneas  is  afterwards 
in  pursuit  of  Numa,  1.  x.  ver.  562.  ./Eneas  kills 
Camertes  in  the  tenth  book,  ver.  562,  and  Juturna 
assumes  his  shape  in  the  twelfth,  ver.  224.  He 
observes  the  same  obscurity  in  his  Patronymics. 
There  is  Palinurus  Iasides,  and  Iapix  Iacides,  Hip- 
pocoon  Hyrtacides,  and  Asylas  Hyrtacides.  On  the 
contrary,  the  caution  of  Homer  is  remarkable,  who 
having  two  of  the  name  of  Ajax,  is  constantly  careful 
to  distinguish  them  by  Oileus  or  Telamonius,  the 
lesser  or  the  greater  Ajax. 

I know  nothing  to  be  alledged  in  defence  of  Vir- 
gil in  answer  to  this  author,  but  the  common  excuse 
that  his  iEneis  was  left  unfinished.  And  upon  the 
whole,  these  are  such  trivial  slips,  as  great  wits  may 
pass  over,  and  little  criticks  rejoice  at. 

But  Macrobius  has  another  remark,  which  one 
may  accuse  of  evident  partiality  on  the  side  of 
Homer.  He  blames  Virgil  for  having  varied  the 
expression  in  his  catalogue,  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  same  words,  and  prefers  the  bare  and  un- 
adorned reiterations  of  Homer ; who  begins  almost 
every  article  the  same  way,  and  ends  perpetually, 
M lActtvat  vmt  Vttovto,  &c.  Perhaps  the  best  reason  to 
be  given  for  this,  had  been  the  artless  manner  of 
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the  first  times,  when  such  repetitions  were  not 
thought  ungraceful.  This  may  appear  from  several 
of  the  like  nature  in  the  scripture  ; as  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Numbers,  where  the  tribes  of  Israel 
are  enumerated  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  each 
division  recounted  in  the  same  words.  So  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Revelations : Of  the  tribe  of 
God  were  sealed  twelve  thousand,  & c.  But  the 
words  of  Macrobius  are,  Has  copias  fortasse  putat 
aliquis  divina  illi  simplicitati  praferendas.  Sed  nescio 
quo  modo  Homerum  repetitio  ilia  unice  decet,  & est 
genio  antiqui  Poe  tee  digna.  This  is  exactly  in  the 
spirit,  and  almost  in  the  cant,  of  a true  modern 
critick.  The  Simplicitas , the  Nescio  quo  modo,  the 
Genio  antiqui  Po'ctce  digna,  are  excellent  general 
phrases  for  those  who  have  no  reasons.  Simplicity 
is  our  word  of  disguise  for  a shameful  unpoetical 
neglect  of  expression : the  term  of  the  je  nc  scay 
quoy  is  the  very  support  .of  all  ignorant  pretenders 
to  delicacy ; and  to  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  to  talk  of 
the  Genius  of  an  ancient,  is  at  once  the  cheapest  way 
of  shewing  our  own  taste,  and  the  shortest  way  of 
criticising  the  wit  of  others  our  contemporaries. 

One  may  add  to  the  foregoing  comparison  of 
these  two  authors,  some  reasons  for  the  length  of 
Homer’s,  and  the  shortness  of  Virgil’s  catalogues. 
As,  that  Homer  might  have  a design  to  settle  the 
geography  of  his  country,  there  being  no  descrip- 
tion of  Greece  before  his  days ; which  was  not  the 
case  with  Virgil.  Homer’s  concern  was  to  com- 
pliment Greece  at  a time  when  it  was  divided  into 
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many  distinct  states,  each  of  which  might  expect  * 
place  in  his  catalogue  : but  when  all  Italy  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sole  dominion  of  Rome,  Virgil  had 
only  Rome  to  celebrate.  Homer  had  a numerous 
army,  and  was  to  describe  an  important  war  with 
great  and  various  events,  whereas  Virgil’s  sphere 
was  much  more  confined.  The  ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  computed  at  about  one  thousand  two  hundred, 
those  of  iEneas  and  his  aids  but  at  two  and  forty  ; 
and  as  the  time  of  the  action  of  both  poems  is  the 
same,  vve  may  suppose  the  build  of  their  ships,  and 
the  number  of  men  they  contained,  to  be  much 
alike.  So  that  if  the  army  of  Homer  amounts  to 
about  a hundred  thousand  men,  that  of  Virgil  can- 
not be  above  four  thousand.  If  any  one  be  farther 
curious  to  know  upon  what  this  computation  is 
founded,  he  may  see  it  in  the  following  passage  of 
Thucydides,  lib.  i.  u Homer’s  fleet  (says  he)  con- 
“ sisted  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  vessels  : those 
of  the  Boeotians  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty 
“ men  in  each,  and  those  of  Philoctetes  fifty.  By 
“ these  I suppose  Homer  exprest  the  largest  and 
“ the  smallest  size  of  ships,  and  therefore  mentions 
“ no  other  sort.  But  he  tells  us  of  those  who  sailed 
“ with  Philoctetes,  that  they  served  both  as  mari- 
“ ners  and  soldiers,  in  saying  the  rowers  were  all  of 
“ them  archers.  From  hence  the  whole  number 
“ will  be  seen,  if  we  estimate  the  ships  at  a medium 
“ between  the  greatest  and  the  least.”  That  is  to 
say,  at  eighty-five  men  to  each  vessel  (which  is  the 
mean  between  fifty  and  a hundred  and  twenty)  the 
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total  comes  to  a hundred  and  two  thousand  men. 
Plutarch  was  therefore  in  a mistake,  when  he  com- 
puted the  men  at  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
which  proceeded  from  his  supposing  a hundred 
and  twenty  in  every  ship ; the  contrary  to  which 
appears  from  the  above-mentioned  ships  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  as  well  as  those  of  Achilles,  which  are  said 
to  carry  but  fifty  men  a-piece,  in  the  sixteenth  Iliad, 
ver.  207. 

Besides  Virgil’s  imitation  of  this  catalogue,  there 
has  scarce  been  any  Epic  writer  but  has  copied 
after  it : which  is  at  least  a proof  how  beautiful  this 
part  has  been  ever  esteemed  by  the  finest  geniuses 
In  all  ages.  The  catalogues  in  the  ancient  Poets 
are  generally  known,  only  I must  take  notice  that 
the  Phocian  and  Boeotian  towns  in  the  fourth  The- 
baid  of  Statius  are  translated  from  hence.  Of  the 
moderns,  those  who  most  excel,  owe  their  beauty 
to  the  imitation  of  some  single  particular  only  of 
Homer.  Thus  the  chief  grace  of  Tasso’s  catalogue 
consists  in  the  description  of  the  heroes,  without 
any  thing  remarkable  on  the  side  of  the  countries : 
of  the  pieces  of  story  he  has  interwoven,  that  of 
Tancred’s  amour  to  Clorinda  is  ill  placed,  and  evi- 
dently too  long  for  the  rest.  Spencer’s  enumeration 
of  the  British  and  Irish  rivers  in  the  eleventh  canto 
of  his  fourth  book,  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world  ; if  we  consider  his  subject  was  more  confined, 
and  can  excuse  his  not  observing  the  order  or  course 
of  the  country  ; but  his  variety  of  description,  and 
fruitfulness  of  imagination,  are  no  where  more  ad- 
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mirable  than  in  that  part.  Milton’s  list  of  the  fallen 
angels  in  his  first  book,  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
Homer,  as  far  as  regards  the  digressions  of  history, 
and  antiquities,  and  his  manner  of  inserting  them  : 
in  all  else  I believe  it  must  be  allowed  inferiour. 
And  indeed  what  Macrobius  has  said  to  cast  Virgil 
below  Homer,  will  fall  much  more  strongly  upon  all 
the  rest. 

I had  some  cause  to  fear  that  this  catalogue, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
author,  should  ruin  that  of  the  translator.  A mere 
heap  of  proper  names,  though  but  for  a few  lines 
together,  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  an 
English  reader,  who  probably  could  not  be  apprized 
either  of  the  necessity  or  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
poem.  There  were  but  two  things  to  be  done  to 
give  it  a chance  to  please  him  : to  render  the  versi- 
fication very  flowing  and  musical,  and  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  much  a landscape  or  piece  of 
painting  as  possible.  For  both  of  these  I had  the 
example  of  Homer  in  general ; and  Virgil,  who 
found  the  necessity  in  another  age  to  give  more  into 
description,  seemed  to  authorise  the  latter  in  par- 
lar.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  discourse  of 
the  Structure  atui  disposition  of  words,  professes  to 
admire  nothing  more  than  the  harmonious  exact- 
ness with  which  Homer  has  placed  these  words, 
and  softened  the  syllables  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
derive  musick  from  a croud  of  names,  which  have 
in  themselves  no  beauty  or  dignity.  I would  flatter 
myself  that  I have  practised  this  not  unsuccessfully 
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in  our  language,  which  is  more  susceptible  of  all 
the  variety  and  power  of  numbers,  than  any  of  the 
modem,  and  second  to  none  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman.  For  the  latter  point,  I have  ventured  to 
open  the  prospect  a little,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
epithets  or  short  hints  of  description  to  some  of 
the  places  mentioned ; though  seldom  exceeding 
the  compass  of  half  a verse  (the  space  in  which  my 
author  himself  generally  confines  these  pictures  in 
miniature).  But  this  has  never  been  done  without 
the  best  authorities  from  the  ancients,  which  may  be 
seen  under  the  respective  names  in  the  geographical 
table  following. 

The  table  itself  I thought  but  necessary  to  annex 
to  the  map*,  as  my  warrant  for  the  situations  as- 
signed in  it  to  several  of  the  towns.  For  in  what- 
ever maps  I have  seen  to  this  purpose,  many  of 
the  places  are  omitted,  or  else  set  down  at  random. 
Sophianus  and  Gerbelius  have  laboured  to  settle 
the  geography  of  old  Greece,  many  of  whose  mis- 
takes were  rectified  by  Laurenbergius.  These 
however  deserved  a greater  commendation  than 
those  who  succeeded  them  ; and  particularly  San- 
son’s map  prefixed  to  Du  Pin’s  Bibliotheque  Histo- 
rique,  is  miserably  defective  both  in  omissions 
and  false  placings ; which  I am  obliged  to  men- 
tion, as  it  pretends  to  be  designed  expressly 
for  this  catalogue  of  Homer.  I am  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  my  readers  will  have  no  cu- 

* The  map,  mentioned  above,  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  engraven  anew  for  this  edition. 
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riosity  this  way,  however  they  may  allow  me  the 
endeavour  of  gratifying  those  few  who  have  : the 
rest  are  at  liherty  to  pass  the  two  or  three  following 
leaves  unread. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE 

OF  THE  TOWNS,  &c,  IN 

HOMER’S  CATALOGUE  OF  GREECE, 

With  the  Authorities  for  their  Situation, 

AS  PLACED  IX  THIS  MAP. 


BCEOTIA,  under  five  Captains , Peneleus,  &c. 
containing, 


.A.ULIS,  a haven  on  the 
Eubcean  sea  opposite  to 
Chalcis,  where  the  passage  to 
Euboea  is  narrowest.  Strabo, 
Jib.  ix. 

Eteon,  Homer  describes  it 
a hilly  country,  and  Statius 
after  him — densamque  jugis 
Eteonen  iniquis.  Theb.  vii. 

Hyrie,  a town  and  lake  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to 
the  territory'  of  Tanagra  or 
Gnea.  Strab.  1.  ix. 

Schoenus,  it  lay  in  the  road 
between  Thebes  and  Antbe- 
don,  50  stadia  from  Thebes. 
Strab.  Ibid, 

Scholes,  a .town  under 
mount  Cytheron.  Ibid. 

Thespia,  near  Haliartus, 
under  mount  Helicon.  Paus. 
Boeot.  near  the  Corinthian 
bay.  Strab.  1.  ix. 

Graea,  the  same  with  Ta- 
jaagra,  30  stadia  from  Aulis, 


on  the  Eubcean  sea ; by  this 
place  the  river  Asopus  falls 
into  that  sea.  Ibid. 

MycalessuSjbctweenThebes 
and  Chalcis.  Paus.  Boeot. 
near  Tanagra  or  Graea.  Strab. 
1.  ix.  Famous  for  its  pine- 
trees. — Piuigcris  Mycalessus 
in  agris.  Statius,  1.  vii. 

Harma,  close  by  Mycales- 
sus. Strab.  1.  ix.  This  town 
as  well  as  the  former  lay  near 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chal- 
cis. Paus.  Boeot.  It  was 
here  that  Amphiaraus  was 
swallowed  by  the  earth  in  his 
chariot,  from  whence  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  Strab.  Ibid. 

llesion,  it  was  situate  in 
the  fens  near  Heleon  and 
Hyle,  not  far  from  Tanagra. 
These  three  places  took  their 
names  from  being  so  seated 
‘Exof,  Palus.J  Strab.  1.  ix. 

Erythne,  in  the  confines  of 
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Attica  near  Plataea.  Thucyd. 
1.  iii.— dites  pecorum  comi- 
tantur  Erythrae.  Stat.  Theb. 
vii. 

Peteon,  in  the  way  from 
Thebes  to  Anthcdon.  Strab. 
].  ix. 

Ocalea,  in  the  mid-way 
betwixt  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
comcncs.  Ibid.  • 

Medeon,  near  Onchestus. 
Ibid. 

Copre,  a town  on  the  lake 
Copais,  by  the  river  Cc- 
phissus,  next  Orchomenus. 
Ibid. 

Eutresis,  a small  town  of 
the  Thespians  near  Thisbe. 
Ibid. 

Thisbe,  under  mount  He  - 
licon.  Pans.  Boeot. 

Coronca,  seated  on  the  Ce- 

{ihissus,  where  it  falls  into  the 
ake  Copais.  Strab.  1.  ix. 

Haliartus,  on  the  same 
lake,  Strab.  Ibid.  Border- 
ing on  Coronca  and  Plattea. 
Paus.  Boeot. 

Flatten,  between  Citheron 
and  Thebes,  divided  from  the 
latter  by  the  river  Asopus. 
Strab.  1.  ix.  Viridesque  Pla- 
taeas.  Stat.  Th.  vii. 

Glissa,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  abounding  with 
vines.  Bacclip  Glisanta  co- 
Jentes.  Stat. 


Thebte,  situate  between  the 
rivers  Ismenus  and  Asopus 
Strab.  1.  ix. 

Onchestus,  on  the  lake  Co- 
pais. The  grove  consecrated 
to  Neptune  in  this  place,  and 
celebrated  by  Homer,  toge- 
ther with  a temple  and  statue 
of  that  God,  were  shewn  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  Vide 
Boeot. 

Arne,  seated  on  the  same 
lake,  famous  for  vines,  Strab. 
Horn. 

Midea,  on  the  same  lake. 
Ibid. 

Nissa,  or  Nysa  (apud  Sta- 
tium)  or  according  to  Strabo, 
1.  ix.  Isa;  near  Anthedon. 

Anthcdon,  a city  on  the 
sea-side,  opposite  to  Eboea, 
the  utmost  on  the  shore  to- 
wards Locris.  Strab.  1.  ix. 
Teque  ultima  tractu  Anthe- 
don. Statius,  1.  vii. 

Aspledon,  20  stadia  from 
Orchomenus.  Strab.  1.  ix, 

Orchomenus,  and  the  plains 
about  it,  being  themost  spa- 
cious of  all  in  Boeotia.  (Plu- 
tarch in  vit.  Syllae,  circa  me- 
dium.) 

Homer  distinguishes  these 
two  last  from  the  rest  of 
Boeotia.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Ascalaphus  and 
Ialmen. 


PHOCIS,  under  Schedics  and  Epistkohius, 

containing, 

Cyparissus,  the  same  with  Pytho,  adjoining  to  Pamas, 
Anticyrra  according;  to  Pau-  sus : some  think  it  the  same 
sanias,  op  the  bay  of  Corinth,  with  Delphi,  Pausan,  Phocic, 
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Crissa,  a sea-town  on  the 
bay  of  Corinth  near  Cyrrha. 
Strab.  1.  ix. 

Daulis,  upon  the  Cephis- 
sus  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 
Ibid. 

Panopea,  upon  the  same 
river,  adjoining  to  Orchome- 
nia,  just  by  Hyampolis  or 
Anemoria.  Ibid. 


#-both  the  same 
l according  to 
Ilyatnpolis,  1 Strabo.  Ibid. 
Anemoria,  j Confiningupon 
I Locris.  Paus. 
L Phoc. 

Lilsea, ' at  the  head  of  the 
river  Cephissus,  just  on  the 
edge  of  Phocis.  Ib. — pro- 
pellentemque  Lilaeam  Ce- 

fhissi  glaciaie  caput.  Stat. 
, vii. 


LOCRIS,  under  Ajax  Oileus,  containing, 


Cynus,  a maritime  town 
towards  Euboea.  Strab.  1.  ix. 

Opus,  a Locrian  city,  15 
stadia  from  the  sea,  adjacent 
to  Panopaea  in  Phocis.  Ib. 

Calliarus. 

Bessa,  so  called  from  being 
covered  with  shrubs.  Strab. 
1.  ix. 

Scarpbe,  seated  between 
Thronium  and  Thermopylae 


ten  stadia  from  the  sea.  Ibid. 

Augia?. 

Tarphe. 

Thronius,  on  the  Melian 
bay.  Strab.  1.  ix.  * 

Boagrius,  a river  that  pas- 
ses by  Thronius,  and  runs  in- 
to the  bay  of  Oeta,  between 
Cynus  and  Scarphe.  Ibid. 

All  these  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Euboea. 


EUBCEA,  under  Elpuenor,  containing. 


Chalcis,  the  city  nearest  to 
the  continent  of  Greece,  just 
opposite  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia. 
Strab.  1.  x. 

Eretria,  between  Chalcis 
and  Gerestus.  Ibid. 

Histioea,  a town  with  vine- 
yards, over-against  Thessaly. 
Herod.  1.  vii. 

Cerinthus,  on  the  sea-  shore. 


Horn.  Near  the  river  Budo- 
rus.  Strab.  1.  x. 

Dios,  seated  high.  Horn. 
Near  Histioea.  Strab.  Ib. 

Carystos,  a city  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Ocha.  Strab. 
Ibid.  Between  Eretria  and 
Gerestus.  Ptolem.  1.  iii. 

Styra,  a town  near  Caristoa. 
Strab.  Ibid. 
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ATHENS,  under  Menestheus. 

The  Isle  of  SALAMIS,  under  Ajax  Telamon. 
PELOPONNESUS,  the  East  Part  divided  into  Argia  and 
Mycenae,  under  Agamemnon,  contains. 


Argos,  40  stadia  from  the 
sea.  Pans.  Corin. 

Tyrinthe,  between  Argos 
and  Epidaurus.  Ibid. 

-Three  cities  ly- 
ing in  this  order 
on  the  bay  of 
Hermione, Strab. 
1.  viii.  Pans.  Co- 
rinth. , Trcezene 
was  seated  high, 
and  Asinearocky 
coast.  — Altaque 
Trcezene.  Ov. 
Fast.  ii. — Quos 
Asinas  cautes. 
'Lucan.  1.  viii. 

Eionae  was  on  the  sea-side, 
for  Strabo  tells  us  the  people 
of  Mycence  made  it  a station 
for  their  ships,  1.  viii. 

Epidaurus,  a town  and  lit- 
tle island  adjoining,  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  Saronic  bay. 
Strab.  1.  viii.  It  was  fruitful 
in  vines  in  Homer’s  time. 

The  isle  of  AJgina,  over- 
against  Epidaurus. 

Maseta  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
golic  shore  according  to  Stra- 
bo, who  observes  that  Homer 
names  it  not  in  the  exact  or- 
der, placing  it  with  Asgina. 
Strab.  1.  viii. 

Mycenae,  between  Cleone 
and  Argos.  PStr.  ausan. 

Corinth,  near  the  Isthmus. 


Cleone,  between  Argos  and 
Corinth.  Paus.  Corinth. 

Omia,  on  the  borders  of 
Sicyonia.  Ibid. 

Arethyria,  the  same  with 
Phlyasia,  at  the  source  of  the 
Achaian  Asopus.  Strab.  1. 
viii. 

Sicyon  (anciently  the  king- 
dom of  Adrastus)  betwixt 
Corinth  and  Achaia.  Paus. 
Corinth. 

Hyperesia,  the  same  with 
jEgira,  says  Pausan.  Achaic. 
Seated  betwixt  Pellene  and 
Heliee.  Strab.  1.  viii.  Oppo- 
site to  Parnassus.  Polyb.  1.  iv. 

Gonoessa,  Homer  describes 
it  situate  very  high,  and  Se- 
neca Troas.  Carens  nun- 
quswn  GonoSssa  vento. 

Pellene,  bordering  on  Si- 
cyon and  Pheneus,  60  stadia 
from  the  sea.  Paus.  Arcad. 
Celebrated  anciently  for  its 
wrol.  Strab.  1.  viii.  Jul. 
Pol. 

(-Next  Sicyon  lies 
Pellene,  &c.  then 
Heliee,  and  next 
to  Heliee,  AEgi- 
um  Strab.  1.  viii. 

lce’  Heliee  lies  on 
the  sea  side,  40  sta- 
dia from  zEgium. 

'•Paus.  Ach. 


Asinen, 
Hermion,<( 
Trcezene,  j 
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The  West  Part  of  PELOPONNESUS,  divided  into  Laco- 
nia, Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Elis. 

LACONIA,  under  Mf.nelaus,  containing. 


Sparta,  the  capital  city,  on 
the  river  Eurotas. 

Phares,  on  the  bay  of  Mes- 
senia. Strab.  1.  viii. 

Messa,  Strabo  thinks  this  a 
contraction  of  Messena,  and 
Statius  in  his  imitation  of  this 
catalogue,  lib.  iv.  calls  it  so. 

Brysia,  under  mount  Tay- 
getus.  Paus.  Lacon. 

Augiae,  the  same  with 
,3Sgiae  in  the  opinion  of  Pau- 


sanias  (Laconicis)  30  stadia 
from  Gythium. 

Amyclae,  20  stadia  from 
Sparta  towards  the  sea.  Ptol. 
1.  iv.  under  the  mountain 
Taygetus.  Strab.  1.  viii. 

Helos,  on  the  sea-side. 
Horn.  Upon  the  river  Eu- 
rotas. Strab.  Ibid. 

Laas. 

Oetylos,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Taenarus.  Paus.  Lac. 


MESSENIA,  under  Nestor,  containing, 


Pylos,  the  city  of  Nestor 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Arene,  seated  near  the  ri- 
ver Minyeius.  Horn.  II.  xi. 
Strab.  1.  viii. 

Thryon,  on  the  river  AI- 
pheus,  the  same  which  Ho- 
mer elsewhere  calls  Thryoes- 
sa.  Strab.  Ibid. 

■Mpy,  the  ancient  Geo- 
graphers differ  about  the  situ- 
ation of  this  town,  but  agree 
to  place  it  near  the  sea.  Vide 
Strabo,  1.  viii. — Summis  in- 
gestum  montibus  dEpy\  Stat. 
H iv. 


Cyparisie,  on  the  borders 
of  Messenia,  and  upon  the 
bay  called  from  it  Cyparis- 
sseus.  Paus.  Messen. 

Amphigenia,  Fertilis 

Amphigenia.  Stat.  Th.  iv. 
near  the  former.  So  also, 
Pteleon,  which  was  built  by 
a colony  from  Pteleon  in 
Thessaly.  Strab.  1.  viii. 

Helos,  near  the  river  AI- 
phcus.  Ibid. 

Dorion,  a field  or  moun- 
tain near  the  sea.  Ibid. 


ARCADIA,  under  Agapenor,  containing. 


The  mountain  Cyllene,  the 
highest  of  Peloponnessus,  on 
the  borders  of  Achaia  and 
Arcadia  near  Pheneus.  Paus. 
Arcad.  Under  this  stood  the 
tomb  of  Jipytus.  That  mo- 


nument (the  same  author 
tells  us)  was  remaining  in  his 
time,  it  was  only  a heap  of 
earth,  inclosed  with  a wall  of 
rough  stone. 
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Pheneus,  confining  on  Pel- 
lene,  and  Stymphelus.  Ibid. 

Orchom  nus,  confining  on 
Pheneus  and  Mantinaea.  Ibid. 

i'hese  three,  Strabo 
tells  us,  are  not  to 
be  found,  nor  their 
situation  assigned. 
Lib.  viii.  prope  fin. 
Enispe  stood  high, 
as  appears  from 
Horn,  and  Statius, 
I.  iv.  Ventosaque 
donat  Enispe. 


Tegea,  between  Argos  and 
Sparta.  Polyb.  1.  iv. 

Mantinasa,  bordering  upon 
Tegea,  Argia,  and  Orcho- 
menus.  Pans.  Arcad. 

Styniphelus,  confining  on 
Phlyasiaor  Arethyria.  Strab. 
1.  viii. 

Parrhasia,  adjoining  to  La- 
conia. Thucyd.  1.  v.  

Parrhasiasque  nives.  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii. 


Ripe,  | 

Stratie,  ^ 
Enispa,  1 


ELIS,  tinder  four  Leaders,  Amphimachus,  &fr. 
containing, 


The  city  Elis,  t20  stadia 
from  the  sea.  Paus.  Eliacisii. 

Buprasium  near  Elis.  Stra. 
1.  viii. 

The  places  bounded  by  the 
fields  of  Hyrmine,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Elis,  between  mount 
Cyllene  and  the  sea. 

Myrsinus,  on  the  sea-side, 


70stadiafrom  Elis,  Stra.Hviii. 

The  Olenian  Rocks,  which 
stood  near  the  city  Olenos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pierus. 
Paus.  Achaic. 

AndAlysium,  the  name  of 
a town  or  river,  in  the  way 
from  Elis  to  Pisa.  Strab.  I. 
viii. 

or 


The  ISLES,  over  against  the  Continent  of  Elis,  Achaia, 
Acarnania. 


Echinades  and  Dulichium, 
under  Meges. 

The  Cephalcnians  under 
Ulysses,  being  those  from  Sa- 
mos (the  same  with  Cepha- 
lenia)  from  Zacynthus,  Gro- 
cylia,  zEgilipa,  Neritus,  and 
Ithaca.  This  last  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
these  islands  on  the  east  side 
of  Ct  phalenia,  and  next  to 
it  j but  that  is,  according  to 


Wheeler,  20  Italian  miles  in 
circumference,  whereas  Stra- 
bo gives  Ithaca  but  80  stadia 
about.  It  was  rather  one  of 
the  lesser  islands  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
Iiomer  adds  to  these  places 
under  the  dominion  of  Ulys- 
ses, Epirus  and  the  opposite 
continent,  by  which  (as  M, 
Daeier  observes)  cannot  be 
meant  Epirus  properly  so 
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called,  which  was  never  sub-  sea-coast  of  Acamania,  op- 
ject  to  Ulysses,  but  only  the  posite  to  the  islands. 

The  Continent  of  ACARNANIA  and  A5TOLIA,  under 

Thoas. 

Pleuron,  seated  between  Pleuron,  but  more  in  the 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  by  the  land.,  Strab.  1.  x. 
sea-shore,  upon  the  river  Chalcis,  a sea-town.  Horn. 

Evenus,  west  of  Chalcis.  Situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Strab.  1.  x.  Evenus.  Strab.  Ibid.  There 

Olynos,  lying  above  Caly-  was  another  Chalcis  at  the 
don,  with  the  Evenus  on  the  head  of  the  Evenus,  called 
east  of  it.  Ibid.  by  Strabo  Hypo-Chalcis. 

Pylene,  the  same  with  Calydon,  on  the  Evenus 

Proschion,  not  far  from  also.  Ibid. 

The  Isle  of  CRETE,  under  Idomeneus,  containing, 

Gnossus,  seated  in  the  Gortyna,  20  from  the  sea, 
plain  between  Lyctus  and  under  Gortyna.  Strab.  Ib. 
Gortyna,  120  stadia  from  It  lay  on  the  river  Jardan,  as 
Lyctus.  Strab.  1.  x.  appears  by  Homer’s  descrip- 

Gortyna,  90  stadia  from  tion  of  it  in  the  third  book  of 
the  African  sea.  Ibid.  the  Odvssey. 

Lyctus,  80  stadia  from  the  Lvcastus.  . 
same  sea.  Ibid.  Rhytium,  under  Gortyna. 

Miletus.  Strab. 

Phcestus,  60  stadia  from 

The  Isle  of  RHODES,  under  Tlepolemos,  containing, 

Lindus,  on  the  right-hand  Jalyssus,  between  Camirus 
to  those  who  sail  from  the  and  Rhodes.  Ibid, 
city  of  Rhodes,  southward.  Camirus. 

Strab.  1.  xiv. 

The  Islands,  Syma  (under  Nireus)  Nisyrus,  Carpathus, 
Casus,  Cos,  Calydn^e,  under  Antiphus  and  Ihi- 
jdippus. 

7 he  Continent  of  THESSALY,  toward  the  jEgean  Sea , 
under  Achilles. 

ArgosPclasgicum(thcsamc  tis).  Strabo,  1.  ix.  says  that 
which  wassincecalledPhtlno-  same  thought  this  the  nameof 
l 
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a town,  others  that  Homer 
meant  by  it  this  part  of  Thes- 
saly in  general  (which  last 
seems  most  probable).  Steph. 
Byzant  observes,  there  was  a 
city  Argos  in  Thessaly,  as 
well  as  in  Peloponnesus ; the 
fomer  was  called  Palasgic,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Acha- 
ian : for  though  the  Pelasgi 
posscsst  several  parts  of  Epi- 
rus, Crete,  Peloponnesus,  &c. 
yet  they  retained  their  princi- 
pal seat  in  Thessaly.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.  Panel. 

-Both  on  the  shore 
of  Thessaly  towards 
AIos,  i Loeris.  Strabo, l.ix. 
Alope,  Alos  lies  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Mount  O- 
■ thrys.  Ib. 

Trechinee,  under  the  moun- 
tain Oeta.  Eustatb.  in  11.  ii. 


Phthia,! 
Hellas,  ^ 


rSome  supposed 
these  two  to  be 
names  of  the  same 
place,  as  Strabo 
says ; though  'tis 
plain  Homer  dis- 
tinguishes them. 
Whether  they  were 
cities  or  regions 
Strabo  is  not  deter- 
mined. lib.  ix. 
The  Hellenes.  This  deno- 
mination, afterwards  common 
to  all  the  Greeks,  is  here  to 
be  understood  only  of  those 
who  inhabited  Phthiotis.  It 
wasnot  till  long  after  Homer's 
time  that  the  people  of  other 
cities  of  Greece  desiring  as- 
sistance from  these,  began  to 
have  the  same  name  from 
their  communication  with 
them,  as  Thucydides  remarks 
in  the  beginning  of  his  first 
book. 


The  following  under  Protesilaus. 


Phvlace,  on  the  coast  of 
Phthiotis,  toward  the  Melian 
bay.  Strab.  l.  ix. 

Pyrrhasus,  beyond  the 
mountain  Othrys,  had  the 
grove  of  Ceres  within  two 
stadia  of  it.  Ibid. 

Itona,  60  stadia  from  Alos, 
it  lay  higher  in  the  land  than 
Pyrrhasus,  above  mount  O- 
thrys.  Ibid. 

Antron,  on  the  sea-side. 
Horn.  In  the  passage  to  Eu- 
boea. Ibid. 

Pteleon,  the  situation  of 
this  town  in  Strabo  seems  to 


be  between  Antron  and  Pyr- 
rhasus ; but  Pliny  describes  it 
with  great  exactness  to  lie  on 
the  shore  towards  Boeotia,  on 
the  confines  of  Phthiotis,  upon 
the  river  Sperchius  ; accord- 
ing to  which  particulars,  it 
must  have  been  seated  as  I 
have  placed  it.  Livy  also 
seats  it  on  the  Sperchius. 

All  those  towns  which 
were  under  Protesilaus  (says 
Strabo,  lib.  ix.)  being  the  five 
last  mentioned,  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
Othrys. 


( 
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These  under  Eumelus. 

Phera,  in  the  farthest  part  the  fountains  of  Hyperia.Stra. 
of  Magnesia,  confining  on  Glaphyra, 
mount  Pelion.  Strab.  I.  ix.  Iolcos,  a sea-town  on  the 
Near  the  lake  of  Baebe.  Ptol.  Pegasaean  bay.  Livy,  1.  iv. 

And  plentifully  watered  with  and  Strab. 

Under  Philoctetes. 


Methone,  a city  of  Mace- 
donia, 40  stadia  from  Pydna 
in  Fieri  a.  Strab. 


Thaumacia, 

Moelibca, 


/•  In  Phthiotis 
\ nearPharsalus, 
< according  to 
I the  same  au- 
vthor.  Ib. 


Olyzon.  It  seems  that  this 
place  lay  near  Baebe,  Iolcos, 
and  Ormenium,  from  Strab. 
1.  ix.  where  he  says,  Deme- 
trius caused  the  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  to  remove  to  De- 
metrias  on  the  same  coast. 


The  Upper  THESSALY. 

The  following  under  Podalirius  and  Machaox. 

Trice,  or  Tricce,  not  far  Ithome,  nearTrica.  Ibid, 

from  the  mountain  Pindus,  Oechalia,  the  situation  not 

on  the  left-hand  of  the  Pene-  certain,  somewhere  uear  the 
us,  as  it  runs  from  Pindus.  forementioned  towns.  Strab. 
Strab.  lib.  ix.  Ibid. 

Under  Eurypylus. 

Ormenium,  under  Pelion,  Asterium,  hard  by  Phera 
on  the  Pegasaean  bav,  near  and  Titamis.  Ibid. 

Baebe.  Ibid. 

Under  Polyph/etes. 

Argissa,  lying  upon  the  ri-  f Both  lying  under 

vcr  Peneus.  Strab.  lib.  ix.  Elope,  J Olympus,  near 

_ Gyrtone,  a city  of  Perrhac-  Oloosson,  ] the  river  Titare- 

bia,  at  the  foot  of  Olympus.  ^sius.  Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Orthe,  near  Peneus  and 
Tcmpus.  Ibid. 
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Under  Guneus  and  Protheus. 


Cyphus,  seated  in  the 
mountainous  country  towards 
Olympus.  Ibid. 

Oodona,  among  the  moun- 
tains, towards 01  vmpus.  Ibid. 

Titaresius,  a river  rising  in 
the  mountain  Titarus,  near 
Olympus,  and  running  into 


Peneus.  Ibid.  ’Tis  also  called 
Eurotas. 

The  river  Peneus  rises  from 
mount  Pindus,  and  flows 
through  Tempe  into  the  sea. 
Strab.  1.  vii.  and  ix. 

Pelion,  near  Ossa,  in  Mag- 
nesia. Herod.  1.  vii.  P. 


A TABLE 
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A 

TABLE  OF  TROY, 

and  the 

AUXILIAR  COUNTRIES. 


rPHE  kingdom  of  Priam, 
divided  into  eight  dy- 
nasties. 

1.  Troas,  under  Hector, 
whose  capital  was  Ilion. 

3 . Dardania,  under  v£neas, 
the  capital  Dardanus. 

3.  Zeleia,  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  by  the  zEsepus,  under 
Pandarus. 

4.  Adrestia,Apaesus,Pityea, 
mountTeree,  under  Adrastus 
and  Amphius. 

5.  Sestos,  Abydos,  Arisbe 


on  the  river  Selle,  Percote, 
and  Practius,  under  Asius. 

These  places  lay  between 
Troy  and  the  Propontis, 

The  other  three  dynasties 
were  under  Mynes,  Eetion, 
and  Alteus;  the  capital  of 
the  first  was  Lyrnessus,  of  the 
second  Thebe  of  Cilicia,  of 
the  third  Pedasus  in  Lelegia. 
Homerdoes  not  mention  these 
in  the  catalogue,  having  been 
before  destroyed  and  depopu- 
lated by  the  Greeks. 


The  Auxiliar  Nations. 


The  Pelasgi,  under  Hip- 
pothous  and  Pyleus,  whose 
capital  was  Larissa,  near  the 
place  where  Cuma  was  after- 
wards built.  Strab.  1.  xiii. 

The  Thracians,  by  the 
side  of  the  Hellespont  opposite 
to  Troy,  under  Acamas  and 
Pyrous,  and  those  of  Ciconia, 
under  Euphemus. 

The  Poeonians  from  Ma« 
Vol.  i 


cedonia  and  the  river  Axius, 
under  Pyrechmes. 

The  Paphlagonians,  under 
Pylaemeneus.  The  Halizo- 
nians,  under  Odius  and  Epis- 
trophus.  The  Mysians,  un- 
der Cromis  and  Ennomus. 
The  Phrygians  of  Ascania, 
under  Phorcys  and  Ascanius. 

The  Maeonians,  under 
Mettles  and  Antiphus,  who 
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inhabited  under  the  mountain 
Tmolus. 

The  Carians,  under  Nau- 
stes  and  Amphimacus,  from 
Miletus,  the  farthermost  city 
of  Caria  towards  the  south, 
Herodot.  1.  1. 

Mycale,  a mountain  and 
promontory  opposite  to  Sa- 
mos. Ibid. 

Pthiron,  the  same  moun- 


tain as  Latmos,  according  to 
Hecataeus. 

The  Lycians,  under  Sar- 
edon  and  Glaucus,  from  the 
anks  of  the  river  Xanthus, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  be- 
twixt Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 
Homer  mentions  it  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Lycia  from  that 
which  lies  on  the  Propoatis. 
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END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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